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THE LOST WINTER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








DBEEP-HEARTED as an untried joy 

The warm light blushes on the bay, 
And placid as long happiness 

The perfect sky of Florida. 


Silent and swift the gulls wheel by, 
Fair silver spots seen flittingly 

To sparkle like lost thoughts, and dip 
And vanish in a silver sea. 


And green with an immortal spring 
The little lonely islands stand, 

And, lover-like, the winds caress 
The fresh-plucked roses in my hand. 


And sweet with all the scents of June, 
And geutle with the breath of May, 
And passionate with harvest calm, 
Dawns the strange face of Christmas Day. 


O, vanished world of ache and chill! 
If purple-cold the shadows blow 
Somewhere upon the shrunken cheeks 
Of wan, tormented drifts of anow ; 


And if beneath the steady stare 
Of a pale sunset’s freezing eye 


The coming tempest, lurking, stabs 
The traveler hurrying by, 


What art can make me understand ? 
What care I, can I care to know ? 
Siar-like among the tender grass 
The little white wild flowers show! 


There is no winter in the world! 
There is no'winter anywhere ! 
Earih turns her face upon her arm 

And sleeps within the golden air, 


If, once within the story told— 

Of peace or pain, of calm or strife— 
The clear revealéd sequences 

Of every finished human life, 


It chanceth that the record reads : 
This wanderer—something torn and tossed 
By certain storms he had passed through, 
And something faint and chilly—lost 


Just here a little while the sense 
Of winter from his heavy heart, 

And felt withio bis life the roots 
Of spring eternal stir and start, 


Could not one blessed little while 
For very happiuess believe 
Toat anywhere upon God’s earth 
Souls could be worn and cold and live ; 


That blessed once a glory were 
Enough, I think, to crown one's days 

O, swift-departing dreams of youth! 
Lend me your evanescent grace 


Of fancy, while my graver years, 

Like happy childrén, rise and bless 
The shadow of the memory of 

Love’s sweet and helpless selfishness ! 


Ah! many, many years shall learn 

To blush ond bloom as youug years may ; 
But only once the soul forget 

All else but its own Florida! 
Sr. AUGUSTINE, CHRISTMAS. 


JOHN WESLEY AS A BISHOP 
MAKER. 





BY THE REY. JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIs, D.D. 


To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 
ABout two years ago I wrote am ‘article 
to Tux INDEPENDENT headed “ A Capital 
A, B, ©” in alfusion to somé squib of 
yours about ‘‘Churchmen witha Capital 
C,” in the course of which I said that 
“Joha Wesley, a>priest of the’ Church of 
England, ". . . ‘never’ meant to make 
anybody a bishop, much less a Bishop; 





because he had too much good sense to at- 
tempt to give another man a degree which 
he did not. possess himself.” 

The Rev. D. D. Whedon, D.D., whom 
you, in your wonted irreverence, styled a 
man with a “well-balanced name,”. and 
whom I, in my contagion from your ex- 
ample, I suppose, said I thought ‘‘ needed 
doctoring, at both ends,” challenged me to 
prove my assertion. 

You shut us both out of Tue Lyne 
PENDENT, on the ground that ‘‘the litera- 
ture of that subject has supported. the 
families of at least. fifty printers for the 
twenty years past; but ours shall starve 
first.” I think now, after two years’ siudy of 
the subject, that you were about right; 
and I desire to get out of that “scrape” as 
honorably asI can, by telling the whole 
story. I ought to say, in the first plece, that 
I owe this statement to Dr. Whedon, even 
more than to the readers of Tam Inpe- 
PENDENT, for he most gallantly offered 30 
pages in the Methodist Review in which) to 
make good my assertion, on the sole con- 
dition that I should secure him a like space 
in. one of our quarterlies for his answer. 
lt was a fair field and no odds asked on 
either side. I secured the use of one of 
our quarterlies for Dr. Whedon’s reply, 
and really intended to do something more 
than defend my position. 

But I felt thst it was due to Dr. Whedon, 
as afoeman worthy of any man’s steel, that 
Eshould not go rashly into such an encoun- 
ter, to say nothing of my regard for my own 
personal safety, and my unwillingness to 
commit the.CmurcH by any unsuccessful 
championship. of her cause. And, therefore, 
I went to work to study up my case and to 
turn my general knowledge of it into par- 
ticular information. My deliberate conclu- 
sion is that I cannot prove my assertion, 
and my only homest. course is. to recede 
from it and to retract it, which I now do, 
without, however, in the least assenting to 
its converse, that John, Wesley did. mean to 
make Dr. Coke a bishop, or a Bishop, All 
my reading, and I have faithfully given 
my leisure hours to such. reading, covfirms 
my first impression in the premises, and, if 
Dr. Whedon wants an argument in favor of 
my assertion, I will. try to give it to him; 
but I imagine it is as you said—that the 
literature of this case is. ample. enough 
already, and no: good has come of it, as none 
is likely to come, With our. present accessi- 
ble materials.and evidence. _I thought to 
make a ‘‘guod erat demonstrandum”, and, 
while I am not quite satisfied that .it cannot 
be done, Iam entirely satisfied that I can- 
not-do it, and i think that I ought to say 
so as publicly as I made my first assertion. 

In the first place, I volunteered to prove 
a negative—which is always up-bill work; 
and a negative of the worst kind, because 
it is exceedingly difficult to determine what 
& man’s motives may be, and most difficult 
when a definite action, like Dr. Coke’s con- 
secration, appears to be in flat contradiction 
of the actor’s avowed-and life-long princi- 
ples. Wesley’s own first biographers were 


more puzzled over this. inconsistency in | 


that truly great man’s life than any one 
has taken the trouble to be puzzled since, 
and some of them-even went so far as to 
apologize “for’the “old man” as“ in’ his 
dotaye ”—an apology which I do not accept 
at all. Whatever he meant to do, he knew 
what tie Was about.” “His ts Was not dim 
nor his natural force abated. 

But, in the second place~and this is my 


great excise for failure, except my own 





incompetency—I have found it impossible 
to reach. the original records of the case in 
hand, which are the only evidence which 
amounts to proof, and I am satisfied that 
this controversy never can be settled until 
those original documents are produced, as 
far as they'can be produced. I fever had 
any ambition to make another plausible 
argument, in. this. case and I should have 
been very wary of challenging such 8 man 
as Dr. Whedon, with all his backers, if I 
had known, what I now know, that all we 
“outsiders” must rest our case on circum- 
stantial evidence and inferential » proofs, 
For tid 

1, Wesley’s diary or private journal was 
written in:cipher, to begin with, and I am 
credibly informed it has not been open 
to inspection and examination for many 
years past. It seems tO me that the Meth- 
odists owe it to themselves to publish that 
book—if it be still in their possession, asl 
suppose it is—verbatim ef literatim, that all 
the world may know and see what Wesley 
himself said of his own ‘actions: The 
cipher itself ‘should be! printed and the key 
to its interpretation, with every proper 
authentication that fair-minded men could 
ask. 

2. Wesley’s private papers at his death 
came, naturally enough, into the hands of 
bis followers, who: published what they 
liked and (Ido not mean anything harsh) 
suppressed what they disliked. If any of 
those rejected papers are still in existence, 
they also ought to be published in ertenso. 

There has always. been 4’flavor of con: 
cealment about Methodism, that makes 
right-minded men: suspicious of it in spite 
of themselves; Even Tyerman’s ‘life of 
Wesley, the most honest-looking book that 
Methodism: has ever produced in its own 
defense, was not republished‘in this coun 
try without an‘sppendix—viz.; Dr. Steven's 
ingenious and able argument agaist Tyer- 
man’s concessions. It is well put and. tak- 
ing, and there is no manner of ‘use iw reply- 
ing to. it except for the chance: of captiv- 
ating some few Methodists here and there. 
Of course, I should be glad to do that, for 
I gount every man worth rescuing to the 
Church; but that was not what I under- 
took in my challenge. I coveted no “glory.” 
I sincerely desired to:.contribute what I 
could to a reconciliation of the Methodists 
to the Church, and [find that the ofiginal 
facts in dispute are “non comeatibus in swamp- 
us," as the sheriff endorsed-his writ—in 
the neighborhood of the Dismal Swamp, I 
suppose. . 

lam sure that Dr. Whedon will atcept 
my sincere apology for not having known 
fuily: these ‘‘ difficulties” before I> chal- 
lenged him. It was:the suspicion that my 
information was second-hand” that made 
me rest two years before I: ventured any- 
thing in public. It is the conviction ‘that 
there is no way of arriving at first-hand 
information except through the manliness 
of Methodists, publishing exactly all the 
truth which they and «they: only have in 
their possession, that compels me to write 
this article. I suppose that I shall |“ cately 
it’? from Methodists and Churebmen both; 
but, as' I only sought the truth on the’ begin- 
ning of this’ ** accident,” I only: seek that 
now, ‘and'/ify Dr.. Whedon or ‘any! other 
Methodist: will -prove that: m¥ new asser- 
tions are erroneous I will retract them too. 
Yonly know, (hat T have “been, unable to 
getany proof of my first assertioa—that 


“Wesley néVer’ meant to make & Bishop” | 


—because, as far as I can learn, the. real 


proving’ proof. is in. the hands»of «the 
Methodists themselves, and they ‘have 
not yet produced it. Therecais mo 
chance even for «a cross-examination. I 
believe in my first \assertion as strongly 
as. and: more strongly than I did:when I 
made it; but L- retract the utterance of 
that assertion because I can only defend it 
conclusively, if at all, through the gen- 
erosity of my opponents.: I entreat that 
generosity not for myself, but that all the 
world: may get down to thé root of this 
matter. ‘Methodism is strong enoughnow, 
at least; to bear amy exposure which hon- 
esty deniands; and, if the publication of 
those records be possible at this late day, it 
is a debt due to history. 

May I not say, also; that I: admire dnd 
love John Wesley's memory and character 
and = work a8 much ‘ss any! Methodist 
ought to; that I claim: hinr as a true: and 
loyal son of the Church of England—a 
High Churchman, even a Ritualist beyond 
my own proclivities ‘in Rituslistie ways; 
and that it would bea ver7 sad thing, in- 
deed, forme tobe forced to acknowledge 
that such a man as be did intend to create 
a echism in the Church; did ‘mean ‘to 
make a Bishop,” did make Methodism 
what it now is, by any willful intention of 
hisown mind. But if Methodists cin prove 
that their founder was so recreant to his 
ordination vows'l am sorrowfully open 
to conviction.. Ido not believe that they 
can. 

v9 te-a ECan 


THE SONG AT THE WELL. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








THERE Was once a sermon at a well. The 
téacher was Jesus of Nazareth, and the 
discourse was delivered to one poor, sinful 
woman asthe entire audience. The Son 
of God felt (what we ministers too often 
forget on stormy Sundays) that-a single 
immortal soul is a great audience. 

Other wells in thc Bible are historic be- 
sides ‘the well of Sychar. One, at Beth- 
lehem, is associated with a princely act of 
chivalry ; another, at Nahor, with the be- 
ginning’of a singular ‘courtstip. We ven- 
ture to ‘say that there is one well beside 
which most of our readers never. halted 
and out of which they have never drawn 
either a song or a sermon. 

It ‘was situated on the borders of Moab, 
not far from Mount Pisgah, whose site has 
lately ‘been identified by our Pulestine 
Explotation Society. It bears the name of 
Beer, which signifies a well-spring. Up to 
this spot thirsty Israel came, on their 
journey from Egypt to Catiaan. The Lord 
had ‘Just ‘ssid ‘unto Moses: ‘‘ Gather the 
people together, and I will give them 
water.” Here is a promise ; but, like most 
of God’s promises, it is coupled with a con- 
dition. The condition fn this case is that 
the leaders of the congregation were to dig 
for the water. 

A striking scene unfolds itself. The 
leaders of the host begin to open the loose 
sand ‘with the staves which they carried. 
Moses directs the work, and the earth is 
thrown out fast. While the digging goes 
forward, the people sing ® simple song— 
one of the oldest snatches of song that has 
come down to us: , J 

“ Sprin O well! Sing ye unto bi 
Ti pried at it; tie Wobes oF ne 
people opened Mt, with ‘the lawgiver’s 
scepter, withthe staves.” | 

Presently the cool water begins’ to steal 
ini and fillup the cavity. The water bub- 












bles wp to music.-The plash of the ¢ 
liquid mingles with the song of the sul 
tude ag they press forward and drawal 
sweet refreshment for their thirsty tongu 
It is an inviting scene apd ts brimm 
with spiritual instruction. Maoy e 





lessom May wedraw from this we 1. 


well a Beer. ; 
We learn h the 
the Lord will 


to doubt God or to limit the Holy Oue of 
Israel. He-ean open rivers in the midst of 


the desert and Can make the ‘dry land to 
become springs of water. As long as we 
remain unbelieving our souls parch up 
with the dryness. Poor, stingy, faithless 
professors find their religious hfe little bet- 
ter than a dull march overa very barren 
Sahara of formalities. There is no joy in 
their souls and no song on their tongues. 
As long as Christians neglect duty, and 
forswear prayer, and disobey God they 
mast expect nothing else than drought and 
barrenness. 

God puts bis well#prings of blessing in- 
side'the gateway of faith, and our faith is 
to be proved by our obedience. As soon as 
Israel believed God enough to dig and as 
soon as the staves were thrust into the sand 
the waters began to bubble up. The people 
began to work, and God began to work also. 
They began to pray also; their prayer took 
the form of # song. They sung their 
prayer: “Spring up, O welll” Really 
the deepest, richest, and devoutest hymns 
we sing are full of aspifation and petition. 
They are yearnings toward God and out- 
cries for blessings. ‘That matchless hymn, 
** Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” is the soul’s 
passionate call. upon Jesus to open his 
bosom of love and let us hide ourselves 
there. ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee” is 
a prayer which has figated up on the wings 
of aong from thousands of yearning hearts. 
“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah!” is 
another. When a long-thirsting church is 
beginning to arouse into ‘a revival, their 
bymns begin to become fervent soul-cries 
for the power from on high. Such song 
is irrepressible. The soul bursts into it. 
Petition mingles with praise and the heart’s 
deepest wants are blended with the heart’s 
fullest gratitude. While we are digging 
for the water and praying fer the water 
we are singing for thankfulness that the 
water begins to flow. This complex idea 
ruos through all Of David's richest psalms. 
They are blended prayer and praise. 

This triple process belongs to every 
Christian’s best labors and sweetest joys. 
He yearns after Jesus, and after.a fuller 
tasting of Jesus’s love, and after a fuller 
enduement with the Spirit. . With his 
hands be is digging, but with his lips he is 
singing. Duty is no longer drudgery; it 
is delight. Witness all ye beloved brethren 
who have experienced the richest joys of re- 
vival seasons. Has not preaching the Word, 
and praying for the conversion of. sinners, 
and bonest work for the Master been a 
spiritual luxury? As you plied the staves 
and the watersof salvation gushed out, you 
have taken out Israel’s strain: ‘‘ Spring up, 
O well! Sing ye unto him.” 

That gathering at the fountain of Beer 
was @ primitive praise-meeting. We should 
have many such in our churches, and if we 
were filled with the Spirit we would mul- 
tiply our ‘‘ sacrifices of praise.” The more 
the blessings the more the joys, and the 
niore the joys the more the music. _ While 
Israel continued to murmur against God 
they were parched with drought, When 
they began to work and to pray and to 
sing the fountain burst forth. An ounce 
of song is worth a ton of scolding. Asa 
group of sailors on the deck, when they 
pull with a will, always pull to the cadence 
of a song, so God’s people will alway pull 
with more harmony and strength when 
they join in the voice of praise, ‘‘ Whoso 
offereth praise glorifieth Me,” God never 
loves to hear us murmur or scold or revile 
each other. He loveth the prayer of faith 
and upspringing of joyful praise. It was 
not only Paul’s prayer, but Paul’s midnight 
song of ptaise, that shook open the old 
dungeon of Philippi. 

One other thought must not be forgotten 
as we stand by that well of Beer. Those 
ipflowing waters are a beautiful type of 


the Holy Spirit. Asthe previous "scene of |) 
' Vol. IL. Phe horrible 


the uplifted brazen serpent is atype of the 
atoning Saviour, so the fountain of Beer is 
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asymbol of the influences of the Spirit. fof th 
Obrist himself employed the same emblem i 


us we read in the seventh re of Jobu! 8 


eo Europe ; iid 
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ges, it “is-pecullar 
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moazhs and our hearts make a. Life 
becomesan antepast of Heaven. We are 


-becoming attuned for those hallelujahs, 


which we shall sing with rapturous sweét- 
ness beside that crystal stream which flow- 
eth out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. 
2 a 
MOVEMENT OF THE EARTH'S 
POPULATION. | 


BY THE HON, ALEXANDER .DELMAR, 


THoven so early as the time of Charle- 
magne’ Paulinus lifted up his voice against 
the abuses of the Church; although Wick- 
liffe flourished’ so early as 1860, Huss in 
1405, and Lather in 1517, it cannot be held 
that the Reformation assumed the propor- 
tions of a well-defined movement unti! the 
year 1580, when the six German princes 
signed their famous protest to the decree of 
the Diet of Spires, nor that its effects 
upon the progress of population through 
the distribution of the lands and treasures 
of the Church were felt in Germany until 
the close of the terrible Thirty Years’ War. 
Meanwhile, England and other cotintries 
had made more rapid-progress. The res- 
toration and permanent establishment of 
the Anglican Reformation is coincident 
with thereign of Elizabeth—from 1558 to 
1608. In Franee the Edict of Nantes, 
which remained inviolate for nearly a cen- 
tury, was promulgated in 1598. In Hol- 
land the Republic and emancipation from 
ecclesiastical rule were won iu 1609. In 
Hungery Stephen Bocskui, aided, strange- 
ly enough, by the Turks, secured complete 
toleration for Protestants in 1606; while in 
Sweden the same results were attained, 
through the Synod of Upsal, so early as 
1598. 

Taking Europe as a whole, the begin- 





-ning of the seventeenth century may, there- 


fore,be fixed as the date when Roman 
ecclesiasticism, so far as,concerns its mo- 
nopolization and sequestration of lands und 
wealth, and those other features which 
contributed to enslave, impoverish, and 
retard the progress of population; may be 
said-to have begun its decline: 

Besides this, there were other important 
events which exerted an influence upon 
the growth of population from ‘this time 
forward. These were, first, the termina- 
tion of the Jewish and Moorish hegira from 
Spain, which began in 1492 and ended in 
1609, emptying that country and Europe 
of some three millions* of its most enlight- 
ened and industrious inhabitants, either by 
assassination, starvation, or expulsion, and, 
together with other causes, reducing the 
population from over twenty. millions in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to 
less than eight millions in the seventeenth. 
So vast a disturbing cause as this must have 
sensibly affected the numbers of the entire 
population ef Europe while it continued to 
act, and it was, therefore, only after the 
population of Spain was reduced by this 
cause to its lowest limits that the influences 
which contributed to recruit the population 
of the European world generally were 
afforded an opportunity to freely operate. 

The most important auxiliary to the 
Reformation in contributing to increase the 
numbers of European population was the 
colonization of America. Although this 
continent was discovered by Europeans so 


‘ early as 1492, and probably evem 500 years 


before that time; although the early Spanish 
adventurers planted numerous colonies on 
the islands aid main of the Caribbean Sea, 
some of them of sufficient numbers: and 
strength to execute the bloody commands 
of that same ecclesiasticism which, having 
well nigh succeeded in depopulating Europe, 
was equally bent upon depopulating Amer- 
ica and cruelly ordered the extermination 
Rea tp Ben Sop 

“ Numbers of Mankind,” Edinburgh, Snapaendes 


cruelties accompanied 
this exodus are freely alluded to br the last-named 
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the seeds of her Noa eretioe: 
Another important. influence tipon the 
w@fare end, consequently, the progress of 


“mankind at this period was the discovery 


of the art of printing. It is true thie influ- 
ence could only bave been indirect and 
somewhat remote; but what it lost from 
these causes it gained from the universality 


‘}of its application to the general work of 


man and by the intensity of its agency in 
the spread of knowledge, the exposure of 
error, and in ¢reating a community of 
interest among nations which powerfully 
contributed to give full play to the other 
influences mentioned. But for the inven- 
tion of printing the Reformation might 
long since have been upset and all its 
beneficent effects destroyed. 

The invention of printing (@ ¢, with 
movable types) bears date so éarly as the 
middle of the fifteenth century, but it did 
not come into general use until near the 
seventeenth, and the first newspaper which 
might properly be considered a vehicle of 
general information was only established 
toward the middle of that century. In 
dating the beginning of its influence 
at the opening of the seventeenth century a 
period is fixed which succeeded the ineipt- 
ent history of the art, but which, neverthe- 
less, preceded by at least balf a cettury 
the epoch at which it served the purpose 
of diffusing information, even among the 
middle classes of population. 

Coincident with these great drethbaatie 
Reformation, the colonization of America, 
and the advent of printing—and due partly 
to ‘their occurrence, were the brilliant 
reigns of Elizabeth of England and Henry 
TV, Louis XIII, and Louis XIV of France. 
This, too, was the age of Bacon, Galileo, 
Harvey, Shakespeare, Moliére, Racine, 
Raphael, and the renaissance of art. At 
this era ‘telescopes, thermometers, and 


wooden railways were invented, and even 


steam and electricity experimented with 
for scientific and indistrial purposes. The 
gloomy days of ecclesiasticism and peasant 
oppression—which latter had been marked 
by the Wat Tyler Rebellion in England, the 
tising of the Jacquerie in France, and the 
Peasants’ Revolt in Germany—were finally 
closed. Even republican government had 
made its appearance in England, Holland, 
and other countries north of the Alps and 
the Frovde had’ dared to hold up ite threat- 
ening head in Paris!” 

The day had dawned, ‘the world was ad- 
vancing, and already in the next century 
were heard the mutterings of that tran- 
scendent Revolution of.1789, which was to 
mark the énd of the feudal system and in- 
scribe its great achievements and wild sac- 
rifices upon the fortunes of the most distant 
generations. 

It is needless to point out the new and 
beneficent impulses for which mankind is 
indebted to this great upturning. They 
were felt throughout the civilized world. 
No nation is without their mark upon its 
history and few of the scientific and indus- 
trial triumphs of the present century could 
have occurred had it not happened. Nor 
is it necessary to connect the latter with the 
augmenting rate of increase in the numbers 
of the world’s most progressive populations, 
which is shown to have occurred since the 
freedom which that Revolution conferred 
upon munkitid began to take effect. Let it 
suffice that we know the fact of ‘such iv- 
crease, forit is pregnant of the most signifi- 
cant conséquéences. So far as observation 


Those who have formed the idea that the expe- 
ditions of Cortes, Pizarro, and others were conducted 


' chiefly.in the hope of obtaining wealth will do well 


to consult Arthur Help’s “Spanish Conquest in Amer- 
ica,” where the motives and designs of the Conquista- 
doresare laid bare by‘an able hand. He accords the 
first place to the of gthe true faith 
among the heathen. Cortes he says: “ It may be 
doubted whether in the annals ‘of conquest any tone | 

some Moham- 


pued with, the 
wondon Ed., 
missionaries 


| in every expedition, and all 
ot of Sa retnening SF or | 
enseless 
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CASTE IN THE CHURCH: 178 
FRUITS, 


BY THE REV. BENJAMIN T. TANNER. 


Waar have been and what are likely to 
be the fruits of caste in the American 
Church? In view of the unbappy exhibi- 
tion recently made by Bishop Randolph 8. 
Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in New Orleans, and which, by the way, 
THE INDEPENDENT in fit terms held up for 
the disapproval of the good (thanks on 
behalf of 4,000,000), it seems quite in place 
to look after the past as well as the pro- 
spective fruits of this evil. 

We have no idea of bringing into notice 
as one of its fruits the surprising leanness 
of soul found in the men and the churches 
who harbor the unclean thing.. We speak 
of leanness. How true. By reason of caste, 
how weak is the praise and how spasmodic 
the joy of the average American Christian 
over the two sublime truths which stand as 
Boaz and Jachin in the temple of our 
Christian faith—to wit, God’s universal 
fatherhood and man's universal brother- 
hood—truths that in other ages have enam- 
ored whole nations with the cross and 
made them make haste to accept it. But 
alas! the great soul of the American Church 
is lean in regard to them,and to such a 
degree that the “man and brother” doc- 
trine has become the sport of demagogues. 


Nor do we propose to drag to the light 
the widespread ‘‘contempt for the Word” 
which the existence of this spirit brought 
about. Men are given tothe thought that 
the religion of a race or nation is no better 
than its morality. (Is it?) It is by this 
rule that we ourselves gauge the old relig 
ions of the East and make them answer 
for the tremendous evils practiced. What 
was ‘‘sauce for. the goose” was considered 
by many “sauce for the gander”; conse- 
quently they hesitated not to apply the 
same rule to their own religion, and, by 
parity of reasoning, having made it re- 
sponsible for slavery and for caste, in the 
sublimest disgust were heard to ask: 
‘“What portion have we .-. . in the 
Son of Jesse ?” 

But the.fruits of caste. in the Cburch, 
which it is my purpose. to notice, are those 
only that have come to the Negro and are 
likely to come. As to the past we have 
facts and figures; as to the future, a theory 
that seems to be. well-grounded. What 
have been the fruits of this tree of—we 
were on the point.of writing Sodom; but 
we have noaccount of the actual tree of 
Sodom bearing other than fruit wholly bad, 
while our tree, among much that is ashy 
and bitter, has produced some fruit con- 
cerning which the least. that can be said is 
that it is negatively good, 

The absolutely bad fruit of churchly 
caste is seen in the infidelity of the choicest 
spirits among the colored people of the 
land; among whom stands Frederick Doug- 
lass as a Saul among his.brethren, head 
and sboulders above all. This great man 
was once a Christian and, as might be ex- 
pected, a preacher.- ‘‘1 finally found,” 
says he, ‘‘ that change of heart which comes 
by ‘casting all one’s care’ upon God and 
by having faith in Jesus Christ as the Re- 
deemer, Friend, and Sayiour of those who 
diligently seek him.” But alas! the caste 
spirit of the American Church slew him 
and to-day he is an open alien to the house- 
hold of faith. In ‘‘ My Bondage and My 
Freedom” he tells when and how he was 
smitten between the “joints of the har- 
ness.” He says: ; 

‘I therefore resolved to join the Meth- 
odist Church in New Bedford and to 
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Once converted, I thougtit 


Surely,’ thought I, + ristia 

le rte none of adie nad gir . 
Dodgers age 1 this unho) 
afforded me for exact 
position of the 

subject. . . . occasion to which 
refer was thé Sacrament of the Lord 


members 

the Elm-street. church at,this time, After 
the congregation was dismissed, these de- 
scended from the gallery and took a seat 
against the ‘wall most distant from 
the alter. Brother a {the pas- 
tor) was very animated sang. very 
sweetly ‘Salvation, ‘tis a joyful sound,’ 
and soon began to administer the sacra- 
ment. I was anxious to obsérve the 
bearing of the colored members, and the 
result was most hpmnllatinge During the 
whole ceremony they looked like sheep 
without a shepherd. The white members 
went forward to the altar'by the benchful; 
and when it was evident that all the whites 
bad been served with the bread.and wine 
Brother Bonney—pious Brother Bonney— 
after a long pause, as if inquiring whetber 
all the white members had been served 
and fully assuting himself on that im- 
portant point, then raised his voice to an 
unnatural pitch, and, looking to the corner 
where his black sheep seemed penned, 
beckoned with his hand,” éxclaiming: 
Come forward, colored friends! come for- 
ward! ‘You, too, have an interest in the 
blood of Christ. God is no respecter_of 
persons. Come forward and take of this 
holy sactament to your comfort! The 
colored members (poor, slavish souls) went 
forward, asinvited. I went out,and have 
never been in that church since, although 
I honestly went there with a view to join- 
ing that body. I found it impossible to 
respect the religious profession of any who 
were under the dominion of this wicked 
prejudice, andI could not, therefore, feel 
that in joining them I was joining a 
Christian church at all: I TRicD OTHER 
CHURCHES IN NEw BEDFORD, WITH THE 
SAME RESULT.” 

Sad story this. And, while I am not of 
those who excuse Mr. Douglass for the 
weakness of his loyalty to Christ and the 
truth, which, rather, should have led bim 
to stand still, though no man cared for his 
soul, yet I cannot push aside a vision of the 
‘‘ millstone” which a remembrance of what 
three evangelists have recorded (Matt. xviii, 
6; Markix, 42; Luke xvii, 2) brings to my 
mind. 

From the fact of having noticed this in- 
dividual case it is not to be supposed that 
he stands alone. On the contrary, let it be 
known that Mr. Douglass is only singular 
in the extreme Jength to which he has 
gone. With scarcely an exception, the 
leading colored men of the country (taking 
no account of those who are ministers), and 
women too, are woefully set against that 
type of Christianity which the American 
Church has produced, nor do ‘they coucern 
themselves much about any other type. A 
cultivated colored lady of Boston, feeling 
so keenly the degradation essayed to be put 
upon ber, was once heard to say :*" Show 
me the black man’s God and I’!! bow to 
him.” Those of this class, however, whose 
religious convietions would not allow them 
to go to the length illustrated above found 
refuge and some measure of consolation in 
those ehurehes where the spirit of caste 
was least manifested, and, strange to say, 

these were chiefly heterodox. 

So much forthe past fruit of caste as it 
pertained to the individual Negro. Let us 
see its fruits among them In the aggregate. 
It is to be said to their credit that the mass 
of colored people made choice of a more 
excellent way. With a goodly judgment, 
they distinguished between the Muster and 
the professed disciple, between Christianity 
and the Church. They believed in the 
Master, they believed in Christianity. As 
the result of this belicf, they resolved upon 
the organization of independent colored 
churebes, It is these that we characterize 
as the negatively good fruit of caste. That 
this fruit is not wholly and positively good 
is to be seen not alone in the ethnie phase 
it has given to a religion that is intended 
to be generic, but in the spirit that oeca- 
sioned it. Figs come not of ‘thistles. A 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit. 
These independent colored church organ- 
izations aré the effect of caste, and are 
destined, possibly, to pass away with the 
eause, Let us nofice ote of them the 
African M. E. Ohureh—and see how plainly 
its organization was brought about by this 
spirit. The present editor of The Mhristian 
Advocate (N. Y.) when he wrote his “Oom- 


terizes him. Referring to the organization 
of the'seid Africad M. B. Obureh, he say 
it was **in conséqtence of some local dif- 
ficulties between the tworaces.” Allow the 
colored ‘‘ fathers” to give us séme light in 
regard to tliese “ lécal diffictilties” They 
say in their history: 

“In Novetnber, 1787, the colored people 
belonging to the Methodist Society of 
Philadelphia conyened together in order to 
take imto consideration the evils under 
which they labored, arising from the un- 
kind treatment of their white brethren, 
who considered ‘them a nuisance in the 
house of worship and even pulled thew off 
their knees while in the act of prayer and 
ordered them to back seats. For these and 
various other acts of unchristian conduct 
they comsidered it their duty to devise 
eaken teen to build a house of their 
own to worship God in, under their own 
vine and fig tree. In this undertaling Oy 
met with great ition from an elder of 
the Methodist h, who threatened 


paper, 


three months 
expelled from the Society... .. . 
Being now as outcasts, they had to seek for 
friends where they could; and the Lord 
it into the ‘hearts of Dr. Benjamin 
usb, Mr. Ri Raiston, and other respect- 
able citizens to interpose for them—both 
by advice.and assistance—in getting their 
building finished) . . . The colored 
people in Baltimore were treated in a 
similar manner as those in Philadelphia, 
who, rather than go to law, were 
compelled to seek places of worship 
for themselves. This induced the people 
of Philadelphia to call a general 
convention, in April, 1816, te form a ¢on- 
nection. Delegates appointed to represent 
different churches met those of Philadel- 
phia, and, taking into consideration their 
grievances and to promote union among 
themselves, it was resolved ‘that the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia and Baltimore, and all 
other places who should unite with them, 
should become one body, under the name 
and style of the African Methodist Bpis- 
eopal Charch,’” 


From the facts and figures thus given the 
answer to the inquiry, What have been the 
fruits of caste in the American Church as it 


pertained to the Negro ? is seen in the sum- 
mation we make—to wit, (a) individuals 


have been thrown back upon themselves, 
against which about the only protest Ihave 
to make is the way in which it was done, 
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YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR- 
EVER. 





BY B. BR. JOHNES. 


Bor yesterday twas summer and the sky 
Was clear, and love was wafted on the air ; 
Youth smiled on joy, hope sparkled in my eye, 
And life seemed fair. 
To-day ’tis winter, and tbe clouds drop rain, 
Winds rave, my heart is filled with fear and 
hate; 
Age frowns on joy, hope flies from tearful 
pains 
Death, thou art late. 
Forever thus on Time’s remorseless tide 
Must we drift onward, till our sorrows given 
Curse us with bitterness or gently guide 
Our souls to heaven. 


————E—EE 
DR. BEHRENDS AND HIS CRITICS. 


BY A BAPTIST LAYMAN, 


Passtnc by all merely personal criticisms 
as out of place upon # subject as important 
and difficult asthe communion question, 
and coming directly to the vital proposi- 
tions maintained by Dr. Belirends in his 
sermon and response upon tliis subject, it 
is remarkable that so little attention has 
been given by his many critics to what he 
insists are the vital points of his argument. 
He maintains two fundamental proposi- 
tions: 

1. That the believer has an inherent and 
inalienable right to the means of grace, 
among which are the privileges of the 
Lord's table ; and 

2. That the order of the two ordinances 
is both natural and scriptural and admits 
of reasonable exceptions, and that a fail 
ure of duty as to baptism by a member of 
an Evangelical church of another denom- 
ination, through an honest ntistake as to its 
character, is such an exception. ; 
Among bis critics are some learned and 
able men, who see only incousistencies and 





“wnoomselous assumptions” or « blind 
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have become hopelessly infidel; (6) the mass 
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pendium of Me‘tiodiem™ had not attained f sympathy and lack of logic in bis arga- 
the frankness of speech that now charac- 


ment; while he insists that “they have 
the vital part of fis reasoning and 
that this still rématns ubanswered. 

‘The cause of this strange misuh derstand- 
ftig, it seetis to iné, is this: that bis critics 
have asstimed 48 2 PACT that the Scfipture 
order of thé two ‘ordititnées is 2 fited and 
inflexible one, not allmitting of any exceptions, 
and thus fumped both fact and reasoning 
together atid assumed the whole asa fact. 
It is not strange that they did not find 
much room for reasoning after thus beg- 
ging the whole question by this “nnton- 
scious” but sweepitig “assumption.” 

The starting-point for bis critics is mani. 
festly further back; for in ali reasoning 
there must be recognized facts which form 
the basis or starting-point of the argument. 
These facts, as I understand them, are: 

1. That regeneration precedes baptism 
and that believers alone are the proper 
subjects of baptism. 

2. That it is a duty to be baptized imme- 
diately after, conversion and that naturally 
and scripturally baptism precedes the com- 
ing to the Lord’s table. 

8. That the Lord’s Supper is a divinely 
appointed méans of grace, for the spiritua) 
nurture and comfort of believers. 

4. That there is no express command 
fixing the order of the two ordinances ; but 
that the order must be found fn the com- 
mand as to baptism and in the nature 
of the two ordinances. 

5. That the members of churches of the 
other Evangelical denominations are recog. 
nized as Christians and their churches as 
ehurches of Christ. 

Starting, then, with these facts, let us 
see whether Dr. Behrends is correct in his 
first position as to the inherent rights of 
the believer. His first proposition is that 
the believer's rights grow ont of his spirit- 
nal needs and are just as broad as his needs. 
These rights fnhere in bis spiritual nature 
and every need carries with it an inalien- 
able right to all the means of grace which 
God has provided to meet and satisfy it. 
The babe comes into the world clothed 
with inherent rights just as broad as its 
needs; and so the new life in the soul 
carries with it rights to the means of grace 
just a8 broad as its spiritual wants. These 
rights have their source in regeneration 
and precede baptism and are both inherent 
and inalienable. 

This proposition I regard as self-evident; 
and yet it seems to me that Dr. Behtends 
has tendered an important service in the 
diseussion of the communion question in 
giving this truth its primary position fo 
connection with it. His next proposition 
is that the order of the two ordinances is 
both nattral and scriptural and admits of 
reasonable exceptions, and that a failure 
of duty as to baptism through an honest 
mistake under the citcumstances which I 
have named constitutes such an exception. 
Is he right in this? 

This question must be détermined by 
reference to the nature of the two ordi- 
natices and the fact of the immediate duty 
of baptism upon conversion; and, while 
the nature of these ordinances does not 
necessttaie their order, still the fact that 
baptism is an immedtate duty and that in its 
observance the believer confesses bis faith 
in Christ before the world naturally places 
it in the order of time before the coming 
to the Loré’s table, and the duty to be bap- 
tized before coming to the Lord’s fable is 
reasonably inferred from this. 

The order is, therefore, both natural and 
seriptufal and is founded upon this duty 
as its living reason and justification. In- 
terpreting and applying the order accord- 
ing to its reason and spirit secures all that 
is desirable -or necessary under it, and at 
the same time must render it reasonable 
and just in its application. Under it the 
practice of our churches in the case of 
converts in requiring baptism before 
churchmembersiip and the coming to 
the Lord’s table is shown to be not an 





8 
wee yale is ‘properly applied; for even in 
thut cave it 6 better that duty and privilege 
should be made'to support each other and 
that the coming to the Lord’s table should 
be temporarily deferréd, rather than to 
Téssen the authority of the ordinance of 
baptism or encourage its neglect. These 
aré just grounds for maintaining the order 
in all such ‘cases; but the exclusion in the 
case last Supposed could not be justified 
upon the ground of a néglect of the duty 
of baptism, for there could be no negleci 
when there was ho opportunity to be bap- 
tized. 

Tt ts the neglect of this immediate duty, 
and that alone, which justifies the exclu- 
ston, Is it necéssaty to seek for an order 
any more authoritative than this? It is 
reasonable, for it is founded upon this im- 
mediate duty as its living reason and has 
whatever force this duty carriés with it, 
and neither needs or can have any more. 

Resting, then, this order upon the simple 
and reasonable basis of this immediate duty 
let us come to the vital point, whether any 
exceptions can be allowed. The advocates 
of close communion insist that none can 
be permitted. According to their view, the 
right to come to the Lord’s table at any 
time or in any place is absolutely dependent 
upon baptism as a prerequisite. In other 
words, that no one who has not been bap- 
tized has any right to come; but, on the 
other hand, is forbidden to come. Toshow 
that I have not stated it too strongly, I 
quote from Dr. Howell’s book on com- 
munion, page 118: 


» “Repentance toward God, faith io our 


Lord Jesus Christ, and baptism in the name 
of thé Holy Trinity are incontrovertibly 
the terms of commuvion appecinted and 
established by the King of Zion, and. from 
which we are forbidden by the most sacred 
obligations, at any time, for any pur 
or under any circumstances, to depart. 

From the simple command to be baptized 
they fwfer a further positive command 
that the believer must not come to the 
Lord’s table, under any circumstances, 
until after he has been baptized. Indeed, 
the simple proposition that the right to 
come to the Lord’s table depends upon bap- 
tism asa fixed and indispensable prerequi- 
site, under all circumstances, amounts to 
all that Dr. Howell has laid down. For- 
bidden to come without baptism, under any 
circumstances, is necessarily included in 
the proposition denying all right to come 
without it. A positive order denying all 
fight is at the same time an order forbid- 
ding to come. The logic ‘Of close com- 
munion amounts to just this and nothing 
less. I know that many shrink from this 
conclusion; but they must either accept it 
or abandon their position. If the Imme- 
diate duty of baptism carries with it all this 
as a necessary result, then we must accept 
it, but not unless it does. It will not do to 
say that we are not responsible for the mie 
takes of the members of other Evangelical 
denominations. That is not the question. 
The question is as to the rights of the be- 
Wiever to the Lord’s table, and upon the 
simple question of right there can be no 
indifferent or middle ground. 

Let_us come, then, to the case supposed, 
of @ member of a church of another Evan- 
gelical denomitiation who has failed in his 
duty as to baptism, through an honest mis- 
take as toits character, and see if such a 
case is a reasonable or allowable exception 
to the order, as Dr. Bebrends claims. 

In the first place, as we have alrandy 
seen, the believer’s rights to the means of 
grace grow out of regeneration and precede 
baptism; that they grow out of his spir- 
itual needs, and are as broad and deep as 
ate the wants of the new life in the soul- 
Baptism does not create a single spiritual 
nééed nor avy additional spiritual rights to 
the menns of grace. Baptism stands, as 
we hive seen, as an immediate duty, and 
the whole question must come to this, 
whether a failure of duty as to baptism, 
under the circumstance named, works a 
forfeiture of a fundamental right to this 
means of grace. 

‘The question is not whether he should be 
debatted temporarily, as in the case of the 
young Convert, but permanently; for the 
exclusion is as permanent as the existence 
of other Genominations. It is to all in- 
tents and purposes a permanent denial or 
taking sway of his tight. To say that he 
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has’ a right, and yet cannot exercise it, is 
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the same assaying that a thirsty man).«i@ | who would be drawn to us. by profound 
right to water, but not the right te drink | convictions of these.truths, 


it. It is easy to see why a willful-neglect 
of duty should take away the right; but the 
failure of duty here is not willful. He has 
confessed Christ in many ways, but. has 
failed to confess him in this symbolical 
ordinance; for, while he sincerely believes 
himself to have been baptized, we cannot 
recognize as baptism anything short of that 
which justly symbolizes the death, burial, 
and resurrectioa of Christ, as the founda- 
tion of our hopes, He bas failed in_his 
duty, though not inintention. I insist that 
an honest mistake, as in the case supposed, 
does not take away fundamental rights to 
the means of grace. It does not in other 
cases, and why should it in this? It is 
true that there may be mistakes which are 
fundamental and which would be fatal to 
Christian character; but this is not such a 
mistake, If a person did not believe in 
faith in Christ or repentance as necessary 
to salvation, that would be fatal, for it 
would _ be «fundamental, affecting the 
motives and character. These are the 
things that underlie and make char- 
acter and are essential in their. very 
nature. This. inflexible order is utterly 
inconsistent with the recognition of the 
members of churches of other Evangelical 
dencminations as Christians and _ their 
churches as churches of Christ; for, ac- 
cording to this order, all right to the Lord’s 
table is denied to them, as. already shown. 
Not simply denied the right of communing 
with us in our churches, but anywhere and 
everywhere. They are denied all right 
and forbidden to come to the table. . They 
have no right to spread. or come to the 
Lord’s table in their own ‘churches or any- 
where, This recognition of other churches 
as churches of Christ is one of the facts 
recognized by both sides, and the. reason- 
ing, if sound, must be consistent. with il; 
and the inflexible order, I insist, cannot be 
reconciled with it, 

Consider for a moment churches without 
right to spread or come to the Lord’s table, 
and, more than that, forbidden to come . to 
it, and guilty of fresh transgression in 
every act of commemorating the love and 
death of Christ. 

I maintain, therefore, that Dr. Behrends 
is correct in the two fundamental positions 
underlying bis whole argument, and, that 
with these what he has said will be found 
to be consistent and harmonious; and the 
trouble with his critics has been that they 
have, as already said, first begged the whole 
question, by assuming the inflexible order 
as an establisbed fact and then measuring 
all his utterances by their ‘‘ unconscious 
assumption.” 

It is an idle assumption to say..that the 
order as he claims it would endanger the 
character of churches. and be fatal to our 
position as tobaptism. This objection as- 
sumes that we recognize their baptism by 
admittiog them to the Lord’s table or recog- 
nizing their right to it, and that the next 
step would be to take them into the 
eburehes, This I deny. We do not recog. 
nize their baptism, for they are admitted 
solely on the ground that da honest mistake, 
as in the case supposed, does not take away 
fundamental rights to the means of grace. 
This has nothing to do with admission to 
the church as members. We deprive them 
of no means of grace in refusing to receive 
them into the church as members, for, 
although not members, they can attend 

upon all the public means of grace which 
the church affords. _The denomination 
would cease to distinctly represent its 
fundamental doctrines if it should. admit 
them into the church without immersion, 
and this is an ample reason for not admit- 
ting them to membership; but no such rea- 
son applies to the communion question. In 
my judgment, close communion is not. only 
unsound in its fundamental logic, but is a 
positive hindrance to the spread.of our 
views. Very many people never get further 
than close communion in examining our 
doctrines; but if this were out of the way 
and the fundamental doctrines maintaiped 
by us.as to baptism and against an uncon- 
scious and unregenerate churchmembership 
were brought to the front and emphasized 
the denomination itself would be stronger in 
the deptb and intelligence of its.conyictions 
and in its earnestness and be blessed with.a 
larger . increase in the numbers of those 
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In conclusion, let me ask the critics of Dr. 
Behrends; who bave been so. ready to con- 
demn bis argument, to. consider it upon the 
whole ground he occupies,and from his 
standpoint, and. not.upon or from theirs, 
and see if it does not read quite differently. 
And, above all, let there befreedom and 
charity in all that is said or written and let 
there be no muszzling of the press or of men 
on this subject, and the truth, whatever it 
may be, will in the end vindicate itself. 

CLEVELAND, O. 





ONE OF THE UNRECONSTRUCTED. 





BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 





Duruye the recent session of the Georgia 
legislature, at Atlanta, the loungers at the 
Kimball House were made to feel on two 
or three occasions that they had one among 
them who was not of them. 

The individual referred to would have 
attracted attention anywhere. It was not 
bis costume, it was not his actions, it was 
the man himself, that excited this unusual 
degree of interest. The moment he made 
bis appearance allidle chat ceased. Men 
nudged their neighbors, and then fastened 
their gaze upon the robust, rotund figure 
standing at the clerk’s desk. 

Some strangers from the far North, re- 
marking the significant demeanor of those 
around him, would venture a question. 

‘That gentleman, sir,” the person inter- 
rogated would respend—‘‘that gentlemun is 
Gen. Robert Toombs!” 

And then the loungers would eye the 
ignorant stranger from head to foot with 
an air of pitying contempt most aggravat- 
ingto behold. Inthe meantime the Gen- 
eral paces up and down under the. arcade. 
W hat a magnificent specimen of manhood 
he is! Of medium stature, rather corpu- 
lent, with broad shoulders and the head of 
agiant, he is withal strong and active, de- 
spite the five and threesvore winters which 
have passed over. his head, . His long and 
shaggy iron-gray locks give him something 
of a leonine appearance, and, with face 
aglow, eyes flashing fire, and waving mane, 
he seems almost as formidable as the kingly 
brute he resembles. 

And this is Toombs—the always champi- 
on of Southern Rights, the Jupiter Tonaps 
of the Senate, the bold and brilliant organ- 
izer of Secession, the marplot. of the Con- 
federacy, the unrepentant, unconquered, 
and uncovguerable original—‘‘ without a 
model and without.a shadow!” 

In the days. of Southern, ascendency 
Toombs. was haughty and imperious. In 
defeat he is almost sublime in his defiant 
insolence. The .waves of mutation dash 
themselves against this block of solid gran- 
ite in vain. The superb dominance of such 
a man makes hima veritable Gibralter. 

When the subject of our sketch became 
dissatisfied with the policy of the Confed- 
erate administration he left the army and 
retired to his plantation. The administra- 
tion recommended planters to discontinue 
cotton and devote themselves to the produc- 
tion of more necessary staples. But the 
Great Agitator was not to be dictated to. 
He planted an unusually large amount of 
cotton. In those days vigilance committees 
were in existence, and one of these organ- 
izations sent a messenger to the General 

with a remonstrance, With the most pro- 
fane emphasis, he told him to go back and 
bid the committee go to a hotter place than 
any known on earth. It is needless to say 
that after this the General was left to pur- 
sue his own peculiar policy. 

The war ended and Toombs fied to 
Europe. He doubtless thought that if he 
remained in this country he would be sub- 
jected to personal indignities, and to such 
a man this prospect was far worse than 
actual bodily peril. The reconstruction of 
his state brought him back. ..He was, if 
anything, more fiery than eyer. He took 
the stump and in the face of Federal bay- 
onets fought reconstruction until it became 
an accomplished fact.. Nor, did he.then 
cease his opposition to the Federal Gov- 
ernment.. Even in the court-room, while 
arguing cases before the supreme bench, 
he would turn aside from the,business. be- 
fore him to indulge in flings,at the Admin- 
istration. In one case he begged pardon 





of the.court for quoting from the Gomatitu, 
tion of the United States. 

‘I do not know whether the court will 
recognize this as law,” he said, sneeringly. 
‘It’s a plain constitutional provision; but 
I will not attempt to convince this court 
that it is law/” 

On the stump he is still more plain- 
spoken. The writer has heard. bim.time 
and again deliver himself of such sentences 
as these: 

‘“Pm: an ‘enemy to the ‘Government of 
the United States. I have trampled the 
flaunting lie under foot a hundred times 
and I expect to do it again!” 

‘* What do we care for the future? Give 
the old ship of state to the lightning and 
the gale!’ 

These and similar specimens. of ‘‘red- 
hot” eloquence never failed to draw round 
after round of applause. But applause 
means very little. The General’s influence 
hes very materially declined within the 
last three years, and there are few men in 
Georgia who now regard him as a leader. 
The people are weary of strife, and, while 
an eloquent and reckless speech ‘tickles 
their ears for the moment, it no longer 
wins its way to their favor. But Toombs 
cares very little about public opinion. He 
has a heavy and lucrative ‘law practice, is 
a large planter, and he now dips into poli- 
tics only occasionally, as a sort of pastime. 


But, while the people of Georgia no 
longer regard their former idol as a leader, 
they still remain bis devoted admirers. 
They may censure him; but let a stranger 
chime in, and be will find himself in hot 
water. The belief is firmly lodged in the 
public mind that Toombs is the most won- 
derful intellectual, prodigy in the state. 
The most marvelous anecdotes are told of 
his memory and his powers as an orator. 
No one doubts his transcendent ability as a 
lawyer. 

This gifted man, remember, is’ no longer 
a citizen of the United States. He asserts 
this himself’ whenever an opportunity is 
presented.. He is also an enemy to the 
Federal Government. and glories in the 
avowal. But it is impossible not to respect 
him. He is perbaps the most, honest and 
consistent of all the Secessionists and a 
more devoted lover or a more fearless 
defender of the constitutional rights of the 
American people could not be found within 
the boundaries of.the, Union. 


Re ars 


AMERICAN STUDIOS IN PARIS. 


BY WILLIAM M. F. ROUND. 








It argues well for the art future of Amer- 
ica that so many of our countrymen are 
studying art in Paris and in a school of 
which the cardinal principle is absolute 
faithfulness. While for the proficient 
there should be no boundary of school, but 
the widest. catholicity, it is absolutely 
necessary for the begioner to adopt a cer- 
tain system of culture; and it will be gen- 
erally admitted that that is best which is 
most thorough. The thoroughness of the 
French school is proverbial. No matter of 
technique is neglected. From the time the 
French artist begina.to draw from clay 
models till he has got his first picture into 
the salon it is study, study, study. Noth- 
ing is to be taken for granted. The most 
commonplace aspects of Nature are to be 
studied, as well as the most complex. In- 
dependence is only to be. cultivated io 
matters of composition and in methods of 
handling. No artist is to paint the most 
ordinary thing without first placing it be- 
fore him, ,It is related of Edward Frére 
that when ‘once a brother artist was asked 
to criticise a picture he ventured to say: 


“*It seems to me, monsieur, that if you 
had painted a straw in that corner it would 
bave improved it.” 

“Ab! said Frére, “I thought of that; 
but I had no straw at hand to paint from.” 

I cannot vouch for the truth of the anec- 
dote, but it admirably illustrates the abso- 
jute conscientiousness of the French school; 
and it is for this very conscientiousness 
that it ia an admirable place of training for 
Americans, who are notably hasty and su- 
perficial in até undertakings. I say this 
without reproach orshame; for, considering 
our age, we have made wonderful progress. 
It would be absurd, however, to, put our 


ages and claim that we iwere equal. The 
only thing for us.to do isto avail ourselves 
of the facilities that Eorope offers us, and 
especially of the practical facilities of 
Frapce,.and bide the time when we shall 
bave an art school not ‘only creditable to 
ourselves but equal to any other. This 
will only be when we have au art school as 
comprehensive as the Heole des Beaux Arts, 
when paid-for newspaper notices give place 
to honest art criticism, and when our peo- 
ple are cultivated to the standard of under- 
standing and appreciating a fine picture, 
If Clarence Cook and W. J. Stillman and 
James Jackson Jarves could, with some 
few other honest critics, be multiplied in- 
definitely, if we could by some magic 
stroke anticipate the future of our pro- 
jected art museums, we might hope for 
great things at once; but as Jt is we must 
look abroad for our means of culture be- 
yond a certain very narrow limit. 

It is natural, then, that American ar tists 
who are studying abroad should be espe- 
cial subjects of. interest to those who are 
hopeful for our future, In every part of 
Europe one finds them. hard at work, with 
all our proverbial energy; and many of 
them are already beginning to reap the 
benefits of their Jabor in reputation and a 
consciousness of true progress.’ In Paris 
one finds them everywhere—in the ateliers 
of every acknowledged master, in the 
museums of fine art,and in the training 
schools. Some are only beginners, but be- 
ginning in the right way; while others are 
so far advanced that they might go home 
and be masters at once. Follow me, if you 
will, to some of their ateliers, and we shall 
see how they are working. 

In the Rue de St. Ferdinand, at the 
bottom of a deep court, where'there is per- 
fect tranquillity and a good light, we shall 
find Henry Bacon, bard at work upon an 
historical picture of great interest to Ameri- 
cans. It represents the appeal of the Boston 
boys, who found their coasting inter- 
fered with by the: British soldiers. There 
on the steps of the Old Government House 
stands General Gage, his British pride but- 
toned up in a scarlet coat, listening with a 
look of indifference and a smile of amuse- 
ment toa bright lad. who comes to com- 
plain of the Red-coats. Very pregnant of 
meaning is the look of indignation in that 
boy’s face, and much better had it been for 
you and yours, my stolid English friend, if 
you had heeded bis angry words. In the 
look of this boy and his comrades one sees 
the whole spirit of the Revolution—a dis- 
position to assert and demand certain rights 
and privileges, and to» have them at any 
cost. The accessories of the picture are 
capitally managed. Every group has its 
distinctive character, without interfering 
with the general, unity. On the leftis a 
British soldier, who attempts some coquet- 
ry with®a Boston lass, and is most indig- 
nantly repulsed. The window of the Gov- 
ernment House has been opened by a Negro 
servant, who has straightway been made the 
target for sundry snowballs, and the white 
fragments on the casement make a strong 
contrast to his ebony face. One boy-has 
climbed up on the. post of a street-lamp 
and hallooes to his comrades in the distance, 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
grouping of this picture. The snowy land- 
scape, the ‘picturesque costumes, the bright 
uniforms have ail been arranged in such a 
way that the ensemble is most. harmonious, 
It is altogether the best picture that Bacon 
has painted, though there are several other 
excellent ones in bis studio, 

Another American artist who is making 
an excellent reputation abroad, both among 
his own countrymen and in French art 
circles, is Wm. B. Baird, of Chicago. 
Baird bas been a long while in Paris, bas 
exbibited in several salons, and has made 
some capital. illustrations for the London 
Graphic and other similar journals. He is 
now devoting himself almost entirely to 
small figure subjects and. bis pictures of 
Breton life and character have won’ him no 
little praise, His studio in the Rue de 
l’Abbaye is full of the most careful studies 
and some finished pictures of great power. 
Of all the American artists new in Paris no 
one is surer to succeed in his profession 
than Baird. He has the, most. indomitable 
perseverance. His. life ,here bas been a 
great struggle against adverse circumstan- 
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from’ his path. ‘His’ Health his not beet 
good. He would never paint hasty pictures | 
just for the sake of gain, and so has ‘known 
what it is to want money; yet he has kept’ 
steadily on, until now he is getting bis 
reward in a full recognition of his genius. 
It was the ‘writer’s good fortune to see, & 
few evenings ago, at an art reception in the 
saloon of Mrs. Charles Thompson, Baird’s 
latest Breton picture. It was a common 
enough seene during the late war—tbe 
reading of dispatches in a village street. A 
group of quaint Breton peasants sur- 
rounded the officer, who was pompously 
reading how some battle had been won, 
Surely it was a battle won, for there is a 
look of satisfaction in the faces of all that 
listen, The scene is laid in the little town 
of Pont-Aven, so well known for its colony 
of artists. The picture is a poem, and a 
poem finished with exquisite care. The 
sky, the houses, the faces, the costumes are 
all Breton to the last degree. I have never 
seen 4 more claracteristic picture of Breton 
life. There is a prospect that this picture 
will go into one of the best American 
collections, and it Well deserves such a 
resting-place.| Baird has in mind an his- 
torical work for our Centennial, which, if 
carried out according to his present con- 
ception, will, be one of the most interesting 
objects in the fine arts department. 

Any one who bas kept the run of art 
matters in America for the last twenty 


at the Fountain”—a picture. by Moses 
Wight—which was exhibited in tbe large 
cities of the United States. : Wight. is a 
Bostonian, but: is as well known in the 
American Colony here as he is in his native 
city... In fact, a large portion of bis art life 
bus been in Europe. At present he: occu- 
pies a studio in the Boulevard Clichy, where 
he is working on some charming genre pic- 
tures—nice bits of interiors, with figures. 
It is only a short time since he sent to 
America a most careful: painting represent- 
ing the entrance to the Galerie d Apollon, at 
the Louvre. Theeffect of sunlight on the 
massive wrought-steel doors was wonder- 
ful and formed an admirable background 
to the two picturesque female figures who 
were passing through. There is no one 
among our American artists who has 
learned better than Wight the management 
of draperies or how to represent texture 
in costume. He has made this branch of 
his profession a special study and his 
studio is full of superb costumes of all 
ages, each one of which Bas its’ own’ nook 
in an exquisitely-wrought antique cabinet. 
Prior to the great fire in ‘Boston Wight 
had an immense collection of costumes, 
tapestries, and other objets@art. It was the 
fruit of a life’s search. He saw them all 
destroyed in a single night. So his present 
collection, which is already large and valu- 
able, is the work of the last two years. 
In Wight’s studio hangs an autograph 
letter from the late Baron von Humbolat— 
a letter acknowledging that no artist had 
ever made a more correct likeness ora more 
satisfactory portrait of the philosopher. 
The portrait referred to was painted by 
Wight some years ago and is generally 
conceded to be best likeness extant. 
Another studio of great interest is that of 
C. Granville Way, who bas come to be 
well known in America on account of his 
munificent gift of Egyptian antiquities to 
the Boston Art Museum. Way has been 
for some time past devoting himself to 
cquestrian pictures, and has recently ex- 
hibited some most creditable work in his 
specialty. To aid him in his studies, he 
has collected a great number of models 
in clay, plaster, and bronze and gathered 
together an immense quantity of trappings 
of all ages and countries. His studio isa 
veritable museum. It isan immense room, 
at the top of rather a dark staircase, in an 
old house of the Rue Lamartine. As you 
enter the door and lift the heavy red por- 
tieres, that are there to kee; cut the draughts, 
you come face to face with an articulated 
horse skeléfon and a row of zine horses’ 
heads, upon which bridles are arranged.” 
There are more than fifty bridles in Way's 
collection, and some of them are exquisitely 
wrought in gold and silver. There is an 
almost endless variety of stirrups, spurs, 
saddles, whips, and horse armor, and above 
all bangs a well-preserved piece of ancient 
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party.” Way bas on’ his easel at present 's 
latge pictire, which ‘he hopes to flofsht fn 
time’ for’ ‘the’ Centennial, providing | his 
orders’ will admit ‘of his doing so. It ’rep- 
resents ‘a 


from an approaching storm. The land- 


scape is strongly painted and the action: of” 


the horses ‘excellent. 

And’ now for afew brief notes—an om- 
nium gatherum of art items—about our 
countrymen and countrywomen. The 
other night I went tothe Latin Quarter 
Club, a weekly gathering of artists in the 
Café Buci. Ttis an excellent organization. 
Every week a subject is given out for 
tketches to be made and presented at the 


following meeting. These sketches are’ 
unsigned, exhibited separately, and’ crit-' 


icised by the members of the Club. Some 
of the sketches that I saw there were of 
signal excellence. There was one in par- 
ticular of a Roman herdsman and cattle, by 
young George Inness, which shows that he 
is 4 ‘worthy son of his father. There was 
also a most admirable study in clay, by T. 
8. Hartley, representing the triumph of 
Time over life—a figure of the old scythe- 
bearer resting complacently, with his feet 
on a corpse. Hartley has just finished a 
statue of Youth, which has given him a 
front place in the ranks of ‘American 
sculptors. 

Among the female artists none is more 
deserving than Miss Kate Cameron, who 
has on exhibition inher studio a picture of 
a little Italian girl, who is as joyous as she 
can be over an apronful of apples. Her 
face is one full, happy smile. It is one of 
Miss Cameron’s best pictures, was destined 


‘for the salon of- last year, but not finished 


in time. Miss Cameron is now engaged 
upon a portrait of one of the most popular 
young ladies of the Ameri¢an Colony. She 
is a pure blonde and one of the most diffi- 
cult subjects imaginable. If Miss Cameron 
succeeds in making a likeness, it will be the 


greatest success she has achieved in art. ' 


One cannot, in speaking of Kate Cameron, 
pass over her record in the late war. Never 
was 4 more faithful, devoted nurse to the 
wounded soldiers than she. Her services 
were so noble that she has been awarded a 
medal by’ the French Government and is 
always spoken of by those who witnessed 
her devotion as “good Kate Cameron.” is 
there a higher title in all the world ? 

My article is already too long, and yet 
there are a score more of artists whom I 
would like to mention. “There is Knight, 
whois president of the Latin Quarter Club; 
Healey, whose art has covered him with 
fame and decorations; Weeks, who has 
gone to Egypt for awhile; Fred. Williams, 
and Foxcroft Cole, aud J. Appleton Brown, 
and ‘‘Champ”—they must be left out for 
another article, as it is almost an injustice 
to name them without giving something of 
a.description of their works. 
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SOCIAL INHUMANITIES. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM W. NEWTON. 





I was calling not long ago atthe house 
of afriend, where it chanced there were 
other visitors who were unknown to me. 
Among these was a little girl sbout four 
years old, and as she was standing by her 
mother’s. side’ I said to her: “Come and 
speak to me, Clara; won’t you?” To which 
she replied: ‘‘ No, I don’t wantto!” **Oh; 
Clara !” said her mother; ‘‘ bow can you 
be'so rude? What an impolite child you 
are. Go and speak to the gentleman.» 
““No, Mother, l:don’t want to,” repeated the 
child. “* Why not ?” asked ber mother. ‘‘ Be- 
cause,” said thechildy after waiting as long 
6s the awful silence of the moment and the 
attentive eyes of those present would per- 
mit—** because, Mother, Idon’t lixe him!’ 
Then followed an: explosion of laughter, 
mingled with quantities of vain regrets and 
extemporized explunations;. while the poor 
child, who bad simply spoken the honest 
truth from her inmost heart and had sinned 
against ‘propriety, was snatched from the 


.patlor into the nursery, there to receive 


the reward of her crime. 

Let us take this,: Sinmpeqenteypies) in- 
stance of social propriety, as opposed to'an 
innate desire to speak the truth, aad let us 
look into some of the features of ‘our social 
system, with its central backbone principle 
of: always béing ready to please everybody. 


of borses fleeing to shelter’ 
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Modern society is'to the present times what 
the old truce of God wis to the feudal/period. 

106 & great field of the cloth Of gold.” Ham- 

erton in his interesting bdok, “ The Tntel- 

lectual Life,” ‘ha#’‘aniong’ his imaginary” 
correspondents a letter to a friend who 

would never wear any other than a gray 
coat, and was grieved ‘because, in conse- 

quence, he was left out in the cold and was 

never invited to places where his other 

friends of the Established order were fe- 

ceived. He was a non-juror to society, a 

social non-conformist, and so the great car 

of the social Juggernaut mangled his feel- 

ings into the most distressing atoms. In 

short, the man who would wear the gray 

coat came into collision with society and 

its rubrics, and was crushed by it. It was, 

no doubt, a great pity, for the gray-coat 

man was a very intellectual character; but 

law knows no mercy, be it the man in the 

rapids of Niagara, or the sailor smoking his’ 
pipe on a barrel of gunpowder, or the mur- 

derer mounting the gallows stair, or the 

man who would not wear a black coat to 

the party. 

In another place this same author says 
intellectual men ought not to be and cannot 
be what are known as society men; that it 
is impossible to serve these two masters; 
and that it is the so-called chains of society 
which beget charlatanism in the intellect- 
uahJife. 

But here we are amphibious creatures, 
living partly in one element and partly in 
another. What are we to do? We want 
to be kind and polite; we think it the one 
true mark of culture to be courteous, but 
we do not want to be hypocritical and hol- 
low; and ‘yet we find these eléments in 
society. What, then, shall we do? And 
here the story comes in. Shall webe polite 
and tell stories, or shall we speak the truth 
and be sent to our metapborical bed for it. 
Let us see. 

Each side of man we know bas its base, 
just in the way that the different kinds of 
triangles have their bases. Thus the base 
of the intellectual life is the desire to know; 
the base of the moral life is the desire to do 
right, and the base of the'social life is the 
desire to please and be pleased. Each of 
these desires comes from a strong instinet 
in our nature, and together they make up 
the unity of man. The desire’ to do right 
governs "the moral relationship between 
man and God, as well as between man and 
man.” The desire to know rules: in’ the 
sphere of our mental exercise and the desire 
to please rules us in our social intercourse 
with one another. Thus, while the social 
instinct or the desire to be polite is the 
lowest of these three, it is the one which 
we all ought to want to cultivate. It was 
the mother of Goethe who once said: ‘* He 
who laughs can commit no deadly sin.” 
It is “never the garroter or midnight 
murderer who comes behind you cheer- 
ily whistling a tunes Frederick N. 
Robertson, of Brighton, who said so 
many noble things, once remarked that 
the smile in the eye and on the lip 
when friend met friend, and mutual anx- 
ieties were banished and cares were thrown 
aside, was God’s remedy for life’s frictions; 
the lubricating oil which fed the social 
machinery when self was forgotten and 
man met his fellow-man. Surely, it would 
be doleful beyond expression if there wis 
in society no conventional. banishing of 
uvpleasantness and no bringing forward of 
mutual objects of interest. Solomon, no 
doubt, was a pleasanter person to have as 
the head of the court at Jerusalem than 
David his father; but he was not so truea 
one. ‘So with John Calvin, in his glum- 
ness, and Dr. Servetus, with bis affability. 
So with Jobn Knox and his rough «zeal for 
the Lord of Hosts, and Mary Queen of 
Scots, with her fascinating zeal for the 
throne of France and the Papal power. 
We see then this apparently natural antag-» 
onism between ruggedness and refinement; 
between the rough, true, unsophisticated 
nature that tells the truth and is, perlaps, 
a little disagreeable, and ‘the refined and 
cultivated nature which charms you with > 
manners and is insincere; in short; between. 
the simple little girl who didn’t want to. 
see the gentleman because she didn’t like 
sent the child to bed for being so impolite 
about it: So, then; there are evilawe find in 
‘that’ rugged: impoliteness:: which offends. 
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agdiu..< Our social instinct or the desire to 
please ;“and there are evils in the excess of 
politeness, since conventional insincerity 
sooner Or ‘later lowers the moral standard’ 
end bases the strong social instinct of our 
nature upon the sbifting sands of falsity 
and sham. 

So long as the.common and accepted con- 
ventionalities of society are characterless 
as regards the questions of right and wrong, 
so long we may be unconcerned about 
them and may accept any of the standards 
we happen to find about us. 

It is in this way a mere question of taste 
and judgment, nota question of duty, as to 
conformity or non-conformity. 

I may ask to be excused when engaged, 
or may be really glad to leave only my Card 
when it is a meaningless, perfunctory call I 
bave to make. These are. just as. truly ac- 
cepted signals in. the social code as taking 
off one’s hat is, or the dipping of the colors 
on the part of a vessel to a fort or another 
vessel, or the evening and morning gun in 
a fleet. 

But if I tell lies in order to please and 
make men and women in society happy I 
am sinning against God’s revealed law and 
am ruining the standards of thé social life. 
Iam ‘passing over from the truth-telling, 
rugged company of David, Calvin, and 
Knox, to the refined society of Sciomon 
and Mary Queen of Scots. Lam sinking 
two sides-of my nature for the sake of 
unduly exalting the remaining one. Hence, 
I become one-sided and insincere. Many a 
time I have called on persons whom the 


. servant at the door, with a supercilious 


smile, indicating that she was inside the 
family ring, bas told me were “‘out.” And 
yet [have had one unlucky glance at the 
forbidden parlor or sitting-room, which has 
revealed the fact that the servant is simply 
telling a lie, and that the lie itself was the 
creation of the mistress of the-house. And 
then, on this same merely utilitarian prin. 
ciple, I have wondered if the same rules 
might not apply equally well in the kitchen 
as inthe parlor; and thus the lady. who 
was continually ‘‘out” to her friends might 
find, after a while, on the same principle, 
that the barrel of floor was continually 
*out” to the cook. The more unreal “and 
hypocritical we make life the more we unfit 
it for the companionship of sensible people 
and lower its ideal standards. 

Emerson, in one of his essays, says: ‘‘ We 
must ever keep alive in the vernacular the 
distinction between fashion, a word of nar- 
row and often sinister meaning, and the 
heroic character which the gentleman im- 
ports. The gentleman is a man of truth, 
lord of his own actions, and expressing 
that lordship in his behavior; not in any 
manner dependent and servile, either on 
persons, or..opinions, or possessions, Be- 
yond tiis fact, fact. of truth and real force, 
the word denotes good: nature or benev- 
olence. Manhood first and then gentleness.” 

Here, then, is the essence of our subject: 
character first and manners afterward. 

The stoutness of personal force never 
really goes out of fashion, and when that 
is wanting’in society fashion tries to make 
its own idol of force, around which it can 
dance and worsbip. 

To come back, in ending, then, to the 
story of the little girl who wouldn’t come 
to me because she didn’t lke me, and told 
me 80, and was put -to bed for it, 1 would 
say: Abstractly she Was right, but relatively 
she was wrong. It was right for her 
not to tell a Me; but then, on the other 
hand, it was not necessary that.she should 
be unpleasant about it. Up- to a certain 
point her bringing up had been good—she 
had learned to speak the truth... But on 
this foundation of honesty, this desire to do 
right, there was no superstructure with its 
desire to please and its unwillingness to 
offend. . Here was where the polish which 
comes from the rubbings of experience and 
the oil of knowledge should have come in. 
The child bad not learned that great lesson 
in life of stating kindly one’s decision, but 
not feeling bound to give everybody. your 
teason for it. 

eAnd so the moral is obvious: that the 
true man, with his desire todo right and 
his desire to know, will be the gentlemaniin 
his methods of dealing with those, abont 
him; and that,.oo the other hand, all. the. 
manners of a Mosiem’s paradise or Ciiacse 





imperial palace will not create a true man 











if Die strength ie.all spent on his.,mt, 
and if, when these are established and ac- 
cepted, there ie nothing or only something 
bad left as the residuary essence of the 
mea. 





THE LAST VIGIL. 


BY EATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 





Awaz !—or are you waking still, 
This eve of an eternal sleep ? 
Tura, then, and take one look to fill 
With restless dreams that slumber deep. 
Lo! how you stare with troubled gaze, 
As on a specter from the dead. 
A specter? Yes, of barren days, 
Of trust betrayed, of passion fied ! 


This garb—you do not quite forget 

The robe, the gems, the ribands, all 
Once more my careful hands have set, 

A fond remembrance to recall ? 
See! I have even wreathed again 

The roses in my breast and hair, 
Like those you gathered—only then 

You kissed them as you placed them there. 
Those budded roses! how their breath 

Brings freshly back the time, the place, 
The memery nor life nor death 

Nor the grave’s darkness can efface | 
Thet garden-maze, that misty moon 

Half drowned amid her own white glow, 
Like our bewildered passion-swoon, 

Faint with.its very overflow! 


There was no breath of earth or air 
Save that which stirred our clinging kiss ; 
The night lay hushed and listening there, 
As not to break our trance of bliss ; 
The nightingale’s o’ermastered strain 
Was mute, methinks, for jealousy ; 
To match that palse of rapturous pain 
Where two souls met, what note had he? 


Oh! how your eager fingers shook 
To touch the roses in my breast ! 
Oh! what mad oaths your fond lips took 
Between each lingering kiss they prest! 
The earth might a6 4 flower decay, 
The failing Leavens love the sun ; 
But earth nor Heaven should rend away 
Love’s bond that held our hearts-in one. 


Ah, love! sweet love! kind, constant love! 

Whose vows were lightly broke as given, 
The chain yeu swore was linked above 

Scarce touched the earth ere it was riven. 
Did you forget that balmy rose 

Was set in sharpness, vengeful-thorned ? 
Forget what goading fury knows 

A woman won, a woman scorned ? 


We parted—each his separete path, 
Never again to cross, you deemed, 

By any chance of love or wrath, 
So far asunder then they seemed. 

Yet the same hand you spurned that day 
Has leG you to your prison-cell ; 

The lips whose bloom you Kissed away 
Are those that sound your passing knell. 


We parted. Mine the heartbreak then, 
The quivering lip, the burning brow. 
Lo! where at last we meet again! 
Nor mine the mortal anguish now. 
We meet, across the gulf of years, 
Upon the threshold of the tomb, 
And these cold eyelids have no tears 
To blind sway a lover’s doom, 


Farewell! Yet once, before we part, 
One kiss of death from love long dead ! 

Once more iet either perjured heart 
Mock the fond faith so lightly sped. 

Farewell! This vight your vigil keep, 
While I still smile in bitter scorn. 

You will have time enough for sleep, 
And I for tears—to-morrow morn. 





THE SISTERS OF AUTHORS. 


BY MARY D. STEELE. 








Sana CoLErRmer, speaking in a note 
to her father’s ‘‘ Literaria Biographia” of 
the beautifdl, self-denying life of Charles 
and Mary Lamb, whose every incident is 
familiar to us all, says: ‘“‘I have felt de 
sirous to place in relief, as far as might be, 
such an interesting union; to show how 
blest a fraternal marriage may be and 
what sufficient heipmates a brother and 
sister have been to each other.” This 
gentle-bearted and gentle-mannered old 
bachelor and maid, who were both as 
loving and beloved as they were witty and 
wise, were, like some husbands aud wives, 
through life each other’s greatest comfort 
and greatest trial; but, ou the whole, were 
so happy that they did not bewaill their 
celibacy. 

There have been other and almost as 
celebrated comfortable couples of this 
kind. Neander and his sister Johannah 
also took each other “for better or for 
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worse.” Ghe was his bonsckeeper and 
burse and his constant companion at home 
and om hia journeys, and her love for him 
led her_te refuse more than one offer of 
marriage. He was the most absent-minded 
of men, and she was obliged to watch over 
him almost as if he had been a. baby ;, but 
her affection and devotion to him were so 
entire that she took pleasure in this con- 
stant care and oversight. She was a lively 
litle woman, always dressed in the gayest 
and most tasteless style, and as plain 
and as Jewish in appearance as her 
brother; but utterly unlike him in other 
respects, He was remarkably spiritually- 
minded, while she might even be called 
worldly in character. She loved the opera, 
and gay society, and fine furniture, and 
was interested in the fashions; while his 
tastes were of the plainest and he cared 
only for his studies. She had literary tastes, 
also; but she wrote poetry. Every Sunday 
the brother and sister gave a students’ din- 
ner party. Johannah called her end of the 
table, where nothing was to be hearg but 
jesting and laughter, the world; and her 
brother’s end, where theology and meta 

physics were discussed and all was dignity 
and gravity, theehurch, Though so unlike, 
the brother and sister lived happily to- 
gether. She survived bim a few years, and 
in her last days her greatest pleasure was in 
buying up all the pictures of ‘* her Auguste” 
that she could find, and she would sit for 
hours with these spread out on a table be- 
fore her. Uf the unmarried sister of another 
bachelor German author it has been said 
that she changed his life, which but for 
her would bave been a dreary monologue, 
into a cheerful dialogue, and found her 
happiness in ministering to his wants. 

In Goethe’s correspondence with a child 
there is an amusing account of Lotte and 
Lehue, the so-called careful sisters of Jacobi. 
To them might have been applied Lamb’s 
saying about Mary—that ‘‘she sometimes 
maketh matters worse by an excess ef par- 
ticipation.” They were constantly petting 
and coddling and dosing their brother and 
half killing him with kindness Without 
slander, we may call them fussy old maids. 
Jacobi could not wake or sleep, rest or take 
exercise, or change hig clothes, without they 
gave him leave and were on hand to see 
that he didit properly. Whether he would 
or not, he must go to the academy wrapped 
in a fer cleak, lined with sable, and the 
foot-warmer must precede him, and when 
he came home he must at once take a nap. 
The poor man hardly dare say thet his soul 
was his own, or think his own thoughts, or 
express an opinion, or converse with a 
friend. But he was not so very deserving 
of pity, after all, for he seemed rather to en- 
joy being made much of. He had more 
confidenee in his sisters than in his genius, 
Frauleia Brentano tells us; and when the 
latter presented him an apple he asked the 
former whether there was not a worm in it! 
Once at sunset Bettina, the irrepressible, was 
rowing on Lake Staremberger with the Jaco- 
bis, and when they were all supposed to be in 
a sentimental mood, and just at the moment 
when Bettina had said to the philosopher, 
who loved compliments, “ To-day I under- 
stand well that you are handsome,’ and he, 
to thank her, had placed the rose she had 
given him in his bosom, Aunt Lebue ‘‘ drew 
a white long-knitted woolen double cap 
from her apron-pocket and pulled it far over 
Jacobi’s cars, because the evening air began 
to get raw.” Bettina was so ashamed of 
his appearance that she turned away end 
hung her head ; but, watching her opporta- 
nity, she suatched the cap off by its tassel 
and threw it into the lake, pressing a 
wreath of flowers, which she had gathered 
on shore and woven in the boat, on his 
head, instead. But, though it really became 
him, Aunt Lehue objected and tried to take 


In this same book there is a pretty ac- 
count of Bettina’s friendship for her 
brother, Christian Brentano. She loved to 
take long walks with him, for he found 
everywhere something remarkable and 
could tell her the name of every bird and 
insect and plant. She listened with ad- 
miration to hie music and his poetzy and 
wreentead him in making his inventions. 

‘‘Now I am with the blacksmith,” she 





I 
‘gays, ‘then with the carpenter or mason, 





transacting gubtile matters for him, With 
one I blow the bellows; with the other I 
hold line and level With the needle and 
scigsors too she must be at work, for he had 
invented a traveling cap. He taught her to 
tide and to fence and to shoot at s mark— 
a large sunflower, “This evening,” she 
writes to Goethe, “ we went. shooting, and 
shot some butterflies. I brought down two 
at one shot.” 

It has been said that ‘‘if people were 
taught from the beginning of life that their 
highest duty was self-development. for the 
sake of others we should have a grand 
Obristian manhood and womanhood. For 
the person, man or woman, who isolates 
himself or herself from the life of humanity, 
in the pursuit even of a fancied duty, is as 
far from the true course as the idler, as all 
true views on all subjects must come from 
the combined light of self-development and 
self-sacrifice.” And it has seemed to us 
that in the application of some such doc- 
trine ag this must be found, if anywhere, 
the solution of that puzzling problem 
of the apparent contradiction between 
the domestic life and the literary life. It 
has been popularly believed that a woman 
who isa student or an author cannot be 
also a good housekeeper, and that the intel- 
lectual part of her is so predominant that 
the heart bas no chance. Literary tastes, 
wherever they exist, are always natural, 
though, of course, strengthened by culti- 
vation. Some persons cannot help loving 
to read and think and write, and if they 
resist yielding to a selfish absorption in 
study they bave to fight harder than. many 
fight against blacker sins. But mere know)- 
edge or fame cannot satisfy any one; and 
women especially have a heart-hunger 
whose only food is love, which will not let 
them become mere embodied intellects, and 
which will help them in the struggle against 
a merely selfish mental culture, Of this 
Mrs. Browning wrote—thinking of herself, 
no doubt : 

“ We strain our natures at doing something great, 

Far less because it’s something great to do 

Than, haply, that we so commend ourselves 

As being not small and more appreciable 

To some one friend.” 

There has been more than one example of 
a sister seeking self-culture almost wholly 
for the sake of a brother dearer than self, 
Oaroline Herschell became famous almost 
in spite of herself. She assisted her brother 
in his astronomical obsertations and was 
his amanuensis; and her first writings 
passed for his, for they were published 
without her name in the same volume with 
his papers. Miss Wordsworth is another 
instance of sisterly devotion. 7 

It may be a question withsome whether 
self-sacrifice does not at times become, 
through excess, that exaggeration of a 
virtue which is a vice; whether it is right 
to lavish on one alone that which was 
meant for the refreshment and inspiration 
of a world? Yet of Miss Wordsworth, 
and perhaps of others; it may be said that 
probably, by furnishing inspiration to her 
greater brother, she made wider use of her 
gifts than would bave been possible for her 
had she employed them more directly and 
more personally, and that her self-culture 
was broader and more elevated, her char- 
acter nobler and more loveable, her words 
more suggestive, because she lived out of 
herself and in and for another. Truly 
might it have been said of her, as it was of 
Bishop Heber: ‘‘ Self dées not seem to be 
denied, to be mortified, but to be for- 
gotten.” She was one of those who are 
able to reconcile self-culture and 
self-sacrifice, with whom work and 
study do not conflict. For years she 
was her brother's housekeeper and cook 
and, after bis marriage, bis wife’s constant 
assistant in ali her family cares and labors. 
And she was always ready to write for 
“ William,” or to read aloud or converse, 
or to go on long walks with him, when her 
perfect taste and sympathetic sight and 
tenderness of observation furnished bim 
suggestions and subjects for poems. After 
Coleridge, he owed more to her intellect- 
ually than to any other person. Her fam- 
ily and many other highly-gifted friends 
loved tie ehbappeesinenaier, and she had 
no knowledge 

“ Hew dreary ‘tis for women to sit still 

On winter nights by solitary fres 
And hear the nations praising them far off.” 


Miss Wordsworth, in ber simplicity end 





is lashed to her shoulders. 
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arge-hearted friendliness of 
character, reminds us of Sara, Coleridge, 
® woman of strong intellect and fine eul- 
ture, who was content to be known os 
her fatber’s editor and wrote to vindicate 
his philosophy and his character. We 
loye them both as women, even 
more than we admire their talents 
They were women whom it must have 
been good to see at the tea-tray, who would 
give one plenty to eat, as well as plenty to 
think about, and who could talk as learned- 
ly of the baking of barley cakes as of the 
writing of poetry; whose motherly ways 
made one feel wrapped in and sheltered; 
whose smile was brighter than the fire 
and made their firesides seem warmer and 
snugger than common firesides; women 
whom little children would snuggle up to 
at twilight, laying their heads on their laps 
and begging, with eyes dreamily fixed on 
the coals, for fairy tales, which they would 
be sure to gel, feeling, as they listened, a 
hand gently toying with their curls or 
softly resting on their foreheads. Their 
very presence made a home. 
EE 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 
BY JENNIE F, WILLING. 


Tue training of children is or ought to 
be the main purpose of the home. It is 
also among the best means of personal 
help and culture for those upon whom it 
devolves. This home care is an antidote 
for selfishness. Cosily tucked in bed of a 
winter's night, he (this pronoun is chosen 
from grammatical usage, and not because it 
represents the parent most likely to profit 
by such discipline) hears Johnny whining 
with pain in his legs, Mary has the earache, 
or the baby sets up a vigorous kicking and 
screaming, and will not be comforted till 
“walked to sleep” over the frosty floor. 
Ah! that exercise brings a thrusting out of 
self more surely than could any amount of 
preaching. But this is only the negative 
help. 

In a thousand ways the care of children 
teaches gentleness, patience, and trust. 
Jesus, who never used words carelessly, 
said of the little children: ‘‘ Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” One can hardly 
have these heaven-like bits of humanity 
about him without being better for the con- 
taet. 

Both parents should share these advan- 
tages. It is quite unnecessary to argue 
that mothers should give personal care to 
their children. All people, Pagan and 
Christian, agree on this point, and the 
woman’s bent leads her to it naturally. If 
St. Anthony had given the fishes a sermon 
against their taking land journeys, he 
would have been quite. as consistent as they 
are who preach to woman about home- 
keeping and ‘‘childward care.” To be 
sure, there are mothers who leave their 
children to be ruined by half-civilized 
servants, while they themselves are flirting 
at balls and theaters; but they are outside 
the pale of true womanhood and more 
nearly akin to their sisters of the pave than 
they would be willing to acknowledge. 
Paul had no occasion to admonish mothers 
in regard to this duty. He said: “Ye 
fathers, provoke not your children to 
wrath; but bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” It may be 
well to follow the Pauline example, and 
remind fathers of their obligation to take 
care of their cbhiJdren and of the advantage 
that would accrue to them in so doing. 

A philosopher was told that his house 
was on fire. ‘“‘Go and tell my wife,” he 
replied, ‘I never meddle with domestic 
affairs.” Quite too many “beads of fam 
lies” do their part of the home management 
upon this plan, 

The personal care that men give their 
children is one of the indications of the rank 
of the civilization. You may meet an In- 
dian chief upon his pony, in all the grand- 
eur, according to his notion, of the high- 
est style of man—paint, feathers, rifle, 
erectness, and scowl. His wife trudges 
along in the trail behind him, bent under 
her burdeus, looking up, now and then, 
through her matted hair, to admire his 








|-magnificence. Young Indians of different 


sizes are holding to her dirty blanket. One 
With what 
strength she has left from maternal duties, 
she carries camp-gear, with which to make 
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he sees fit’to calla halt. You meet these 


same people—man, woman, and children— 


a few years later, The squaw, pappoose, 
and camp utensils are on the horse or ina 
cart. The one on foot, caring for the irre- 
pressible young natives, is the one best able 
to stand the wear—the man. Christianity 
has touched these Pagans, and it shows 


itself where it always does its best work—, 


in the family. 

This home care is a civilizer. Guizot 
says: “There is one sentiment which it is 
necessary to understand. before we can 
form a true picture of a barbarian. It is 
the pleasure of personal independence—the 
pleasure of enjoying in full force and 
liberty all his powers in the various ups 
and downs of fortune, the fondness for 
activity witbout labor, for a life of enter- 
prise and adventure.” There is no better 
antidote for this than the care of children, 
It is a delightful pastime to watch their 
merry, graceful movements or join in their 
play when their faces are clean, their ring- 
lets newly twisted, their aprons freshly 


ironed, and their manners agreeable. — It is’ 


quite another affair to keep said faces and 
ringlets and aprons and manners present- 
able, or to walk the floor nine nights and a 
half in ten while the little cherubs, cross 
and crochety, are worried through measles, 
scarlet-fever, and chicken-pox. No wonder 
s0 many mothers seem fit candidates for 
canonization. They have superior means 
of grace, while the fathers are allowed to 
tuck themselves away in the spare bed, out 
of reach of the racket, or to hurry off down- 
town ‘‘ to business, you know.” It is high 
time this feminine monopoly of saintship 
came to a perpetual end. 

Would I set men tending baby? Why 
not? Does not the child belong to the 
father, as well as to the mother? Let its 
custody be decided by the courts, and to 
which parent do they generally give the 
case? A man, by will, can dispose of the 
guardianship of his unborn infant. Is not 
tbe woman taxed severely enough in giving 
birth to the child and sustaining it from 
her own strength, without the additional 
burden of all the wakeful nights and 
wearing days, especially when she is laid 
under like contribution every two or three 
years? Men who love their wives as Christ 
loved the Church cannot, fail to do their 
part in taking care of the children. 

Some men are cheated out of this home 
culture by pride and extravagance. In 
India a respectable woman is shut up to 
the silly business of keeping her. face pret- 
ty, to please the fancy of the man who 
bought her. She is allowed only the mis- 
chievous pastime of quarreling and per- 
forming poojah before ugly little gods. She 
is not taught one thing to make her true 
and pure; and yet to her is committed the 
care of the little children. No wonder the 
civilization is- utterly enervated and de- 
praved. There are men in America who 
drudge in dingy offices year in and year out, 
driving themselves through the dreary de- 
tails of stocks and mortgages, in order to 
secure the means of keeping their wives and 
children in idle elegance. When they meet 
them on the sidewalks they hardly know 
the pretty little slips of daintiness that call 
them “Papa.” This state of affairs must 
result in sad loss to all concerned. The 
mothers lack the strength that they would 
gain from contact with the world’s earnest 
work and that would fit them for the noble 
duties God requires at their hands, The 
children fail to form that character that the 
fathers’ trained nerve and steady brain 
might help them attain. The fathers them- 
selves are the heaviest losers. In their 
rough contact with the world’s selfishness 
and hardness, how sorely they need the 
sweet, refining influence of the love and 
an of children. Their work in society, 

litics,; in theology will be one-sided 
po defective unless they have the gentle- 
ness, humility, and charity that can be 
gained only from the “ small, sweet courte- 
sies” of the home. Tennyson says of the 


man and woman joined for the best life 
ate work: 
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ine: Bats. 


THERE is a very great difference between 


} lecturing on art and lecturing about the litera- 


ture of art, and it happens, unfortunately for 
the interests of art in this country, where 
knowledge of art is mostly needed, that those 
who undertake the task of instructing the 
public mind find it most convenient to lecture 
about the history of art. Professor Eaton’s 
lecture in New Haven on Raphael was simply 
ap essay on the history or literature of art, and 
not on the principles of artistic production and 
the purposes of art. There are such abundant 
sources of information accessible to everybody 


4 in relation to the great Italian masters, from 


the days of Fra Bartolomeo, that a more un- 
profitable subject fora popular lecture at the 
presevt time could bardly be selected. What 
the people need now is instruction in relation 
to the art of the present day, how to improve 
it, and how to enjoy it. It is certain that if 
Lionardo, Michel Angelo, and Raphael were 
living now they would not employ their time 
in painting such pictures as they bave left. for 
mankind to wonder at. Michel. Angelo, would 
not paint a “Judgment Day” now, nor 
Raphaela ‘‘ Transfiguration.” If they painted 
at all, they would paint after the manner of 
Gerome or Meissonier; but the probability is 
that. they would employ their talents in some 
very different manner—in writing novels or 
building railroads, 


..The Herald \ately published an extremely 
interesting letter, giving a full account of the 
colony of American art students in Munich. 
They muster very strong there, and among 
them are some of distinguished ability, chief 
of them being Toby Rosenthal, of San Fran- 
cisco, # puptl of Piloty’s, whose “ Elaine ” has 
been exbibited in Boston. There are other 
colonies of American art students in Earope, 
that in Paris being the most numerous, A 
correspondent of THz INDEPENDENT lately 
gave an extremely interesting account of the 
American colony at Ecouen, the home of 
Edouard Frére ; and there are colonies of Amer- 
ican art students in Rome, Florence, Dussel- 
dorf, and Dresden, while the American music- 
al votal art students are numerous is Milan 
and Naples, and the instrumentalists muster 
in great strength ‘in Leipsic and in Stuttgart, 
New York ought to’be able to furnish all art 
students with all the instruction they require 
in any department of the fine arts. 


.- The honors paid to the French, landseape 
painter Corot, now that he is. dead, at the age 
of eighty, may be encouraging to many a 
struggling genius who has worked hard and 
waited patiently for recognition; but the 
contrast, between the abounding tributes of 
praise bestowed upon the defunct painter and 
the almost utter neglect which he suffered 
from during his life-time is very striking indeed. 
There are some American artists now who are 
treated with ignorant seorn by their country- 
men, and especially by those who desire to be 
considered as enlightened patrons of art, who 
will be deified one of these days, when they 
are no longer in need of patronage and are in- 
different to praise. But it cannot be helped, and 
all that can be done to comfort the deserving 
who are neglected by their contemporaries is 
to give them assurapvee that their time will 
come, sooner or later, 


.-A correspondent writing from Rome 
gives some interesting facts about our cour- 
tryman, W. W. Story, the sculptor, who bas 
made a double reputation as an author and an 
artist. The correspondent in question says 
that Story snubs bis countrymen in Rome gen- 
erally, and reserves himself for his personal 
friends, who find him the most genial and 

delightful of mev. He is said to be a half be- 
liever in the old Paganism whose deities he 
has sculptured and declares it is as reasonable 
to have hundreds of deities as to have three. 
He has of late become a Spiritualist; while 
Howe, the Spiritualist, has become a Catholic. 
But Mr. Story was a graduate of Harvard and 
a Unitarian, and, as he never did believe in 
the Trinity, his half willingness to believe iu a 
hundred deities is not so very strange. 


...d. Appleton Brown is the name of a 
new landscape painter in Boston, whom 7he 
Advertiser characterizes 93 ‘‘one of the fore- 
most of young American painters:’”®» He has 
studied in France, and his landscapes are said 
to be in the style of Corot. Boston artists all 
seem to be running in the direction of Corot 
at present ; but Boston ought to have an am- 
bition above landscape. The Transcript men- 
tions the names of some new artists, and 
among them are at E. Norton, G. F."Higgins, 
Darius Cobb, F. nee. 8. PB on, 
 : John C. Miles, all of whom are and- 


.aeeThe Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 


closed on the 6th of this month ; but the anuual 


opening of the Academy will. be on the 3d of.jy 
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especially 

tion of horns. These grow so rapidly that 
horns weighing as much as seventy-two pounds 
have been produced in ten weeks. The lowest 
types of deer now living have unbranched 
horns, but shed them like the others. Some 
years ago there was discovered in the upper 
Miocene beds of France ao animal which 
might have been a deer but for the fact that it 
did not shed its horns, It was called Dicroceras 
dichot Subsequently a similar species 
was obtained by Dr. Hayden, in Nebraska, and 
was named Antilope furcata. A species of dif- 
ferent character was: discovered at the same 
time; and, as it had apparently shed fts horn 
and had a new one united to ita base 
by a Dd as in the deer, it was 
described as’ Cervus Warreniti, Prof. Cope 
rediscovered these species in New Mexico, 
along with two others not previously known, 
and referred them all to the genus Dicroceras, 
on account of the following observations: He 
noticed that in about half the individuals ofa 
given species the horns are attached. to the 
skull without interruption, as in an antelope; 
while in the others it had evidently been broken 
off and reunited. A mass of bony projections 
was developed at the point of union, prodac- 
ing a small “burr,” as in deer. It was appar- 
ent thatthe cause of the appearances was an 
ordinary fracture and subsequent anchylosis, 
and it was supposed that the animals had 
broken off their horns at the rutting season, in 
the spring of the year. It was inferred, 
further, that the excess of growth necessary to 
repair became, like many other animal phe 
nomena, periodical, and that it was followed 
by feebleness and death of the horn. The 
latter was then cast off like any ordinary slough 
of dead bone. 


.-A correspondent writes us : 

“In your issue of February 18th, under the 
head of scientific information, it is stated that 
ignorant people believe that hairs will turn 
into worms or snakes. You then explain what 
manner of reptiles these hair-worms really 
are and how they are propagated, I have 
reason to believe not that haira are changed 
into worms, but that the popular notion of 
the ignorant has a more plausible foundation 
than tbe writer of that article seems to think. 
It is often asserted by boys that they have’ 
placed tufts of horse-hair in shallow pools of 
stagnant water during the hot months, de- 
taining them by a small stone, and that after 
a few days’ exposure, submerged, many of the 
hairs seemed to have swollen to several times 
their originel thickness and acquired a life- 
like motion, apparently independent of outside 
influences. A friend of the writer possessing 
scientific tastes was impressed by these state- 
ments and determined to investigate. He 
found the excessive swelling of the hair to be 
only apparent. Each hair was completely 
covered by a slimy coating, consisting, ap- 
parently, of animalcule. When this coat was 
removed the hair lost all motion and was in 
all respects as before submersion. From these 
facts he arrived at the conclusion that the 
lifelike, writhing motion of the hair resulted 
from the living atoms attached to it.” 


This explanation is a very probable one, but 


we have never seen the phenomenon here de- 
scribed, 





.-An interesting paper has recently been 
communicated to the Vienna Academy by M. 
Stefan upon apparent adhesion—the phenom- 
enon that two flat plates laid one on the other 
require force to separate them. The fact has 
generally been attributed to the adhesive force 
exerted between the plates; but the. exper- 
iments of the author show that the force hold- 
ing them together may be overcome by any 
force whatever, provided time enough be given 
to it. Hence, the problem is rather a dynam- 
ical than a statical one, A pair of plates, for 
instance, 155 mm. in diameter, immersed in 
water aud separated originally 0.1. mm., in- 
crease the seperation in consequence of the 
continuous pall of one gram about 0.01 mm. in 
one and a half minutes and about 0.1 mm. in 
seven minutes. The author’s experiments 
show that the times are inversely proportional 
to separating force and (nearly) inversely pro- 
portional to the square of the original distance ; 
that for plates of different size the times are 
as the fourth power of the radii of the plates ; 
that ap aR ay the timesare as the 


which under equal pressure equal 
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‘used, obtaining resulté agnesing very closely 
with those independently obtained by Potse- 
nille, Maxwell, and O: B. Meyer. 


. About-éight years ago ft was discovered 
that there were on the north coast of Labrador 
large quantities of magnetic iron ore fn send ; 
but for a long time no one could be indaced to 
take in hend ‘the working of this mineral 
wealth. It now appears likely, however, that 
this enterprise will be undertaken and will be 
prosecuted with vigor. Van N-sirand’s Maga- 
zine faforme us that the problems of purifying 
the sand im a rapid and economical way and of 
making steel by the direct method have now 
been solved. Two Quebee gentlemen began 
in June last to put upthe necessary houses, at 
a placed called Black Point, between St. John’s 
River and Mingan, having previously made 
arrangements with certain Swansea manufac- 
turers to buy the black sand when prepared, 
Twenty-three men have been constantly em- 
ployed since that time in preparing the sand, 
whieh contains in the rough state 30 per cent. 
and when concentrated 99 per cent. of mag- 
netic iron ore. Quebec has established a fac- 
tory for the fabrication of steel from this sand 
and Mesers. Duval and Michaud bave already 
sent up several tons of the ore te that city. At 
Matashquan also an establishment is being 
built. 


..Among the many applications of the 
spectroscope one of the most interesting is its 
employment in observing éclipses. There are 
two méthods. In one an ordinary spectroscope 
is used ; in the other (devised by Secchi) a second 
prism is placed before the slit of the spectro- 
scope. This gives fn the field a solar image 
like that of ordinary telescopes, and shows the 
features of the sun and moon over 4 consider- 
able extent. Ina letterto the French Acade- 
my, Secchi gives an account of results with the 
latter method in the recent solar eclipse. Con- 
sidering the methods, he considers his the 
more exact. With the ordinary spectroscope, 
too, only a small arc of the sun’s limb being 
given, it is difficult to obtain with precision the 
exact point where the eclipse must commence, 
and also difficult to follow the various phases, 
The other method is less open to objection. 
The duration of the eclipse is also longer with 
Secchi’s method. The only inconvenience is 
the difficulty of obtaining direct-vision prisms 
or large objective prisms perfect enough to be 
placed before the spectroscope. 


--».buds do not form wholiy from bark, nor 
from any special part of a plant, though, of 
course, in a general way they appear with con- 
siderable regularity in fixed places. They come 
out anywhere along a willow stem; and, al- 
though they appear in the apple from the axil of 
@ leaf, they are formed anywhere along the 
surface of a root of an apple when they are 
propagated from roots, as by nurserymen they 
often are. Again, in the horse chestnut s 
growth never appears except from an axillary 
ora terminal bud in ordinary cases; but if a 
branch be cut off between the nodes an im- 
mense number of young buds will appear from 
the new cells which form the new layer of wood 
on the exposed surface. Some curious cases 
are also on record by Dr. Masters where buds 
have formed in the pith of the sea kale and 
also in the interior of a potato. In some in- 
stances several small potatoes have been found 
inside large ones, from buds which have de- 
veloped there. 

....A government official in Paris, says the 
Polytechnisches Centratolatt, M. Rathelot, has 
sueceeded in deciphering a number of valuable 
doeuments which were burnt during the cat- 
break of the Commune in that city. These 
had lain so long in the fire that the leaves of 
the separate volumes formed a homogenwous 
mass resembling a carbonized block of wood, 
However carefully it was attempted to sepa- 
rate the leaves, they fell asunder iu fine pow- 
der. Rathelot first of all cut off the back of 
the book ; then immersed the whole in water, 
and exposed it at the orifice of a calorifer toa 
pretty strong héat. Through the rapid evap- 
eration of the water the individual leaves 
beeame loosened and could with care be sep- 
arated. The suecessive pages were then read 
off. In this way about 70,000 such documents 
have been saved. The writing looked dull, 
the paper itself appeared of a bright black. 
The former could be read with ease. 


-».7Lhe curious plants, the Droseras, about 
which so much of interest in regard to their 
insect-catching proclivities has recently ap- 
peared, are now reported to be.extremely poi- 
sonous plants. Our species are so small and 
grow in situations so remote from grasing 
grounds that no observations have been made 
on their poisonous character, if they really de- 
eerve it; but their larger Australian brethren 


‘ate. more in the way of being eaten, and Baron 


Von Mueller, the goveroment botanist of Mel- 
bourne, how reports many serious results from 
them. Dr. Mueller is a careful end competent 


poreaine, (28.28, Shall. bave to believe that 
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THERE are.several societies very actively 


aad successfully engaged on what once eeemed 


the hopeless Weat African Coast.. Among these 
the Church Missionery Society holds ‘the pre- 
eminence. The training school of this Society 
in Sierra Leone supplies. educated laborers for 
the work in many places. Seven of them were 
recently set apart at one station along the Niger 
for the Gospel ministry by Bishop Crowther, 
the superintendent of that mission. The Lagos 
Mission is about being placed upon ap inde- 
pendent footing, after the model of the Native 
Church in SierraLeone. Messrs. Townsend and 
Hinderer, whoes departure from England we 
recently noticed, have errived at Lagos. They 
are full of work in the great Yoruba city, 
Abeokuta, where Christianity was so bravely 
maintained in the absence of European mis- 
sionaries. during the long years of persecution. 
They are also ready to carry the Gospel into the 
new region between Lagos andthe Niger 
River. The reports from the Niger River Mis- 
sion for 1874 are highly encouraging. . This 
mission, from the bishop down to the catechist, 
is in the hands of native Africans, Under 
Bishop Crowther’s un wearied supervision 1,093 
converts haye been gathered at the various 
stations along the Niger, where they are 
regularly visited by means of the English 
steamers which ply that great African high way. 
Persecution has at some of, these. places 
greatly deepened the Christian life of the.con- 
verts, It has developed their liberality and led 
to touching incideats of fidelity to Christ. Dis- 
ciples, prevented by their chiefs from approach- 
ing the missionaries by day, have come at mid- 
night to be taught and toengsge in prayer. At 
Brass $310 had been contributed as a thank- 
offering after the close of severe persecution. 
The heathen. priests. at that once degraded 
place ascribed the decay of idolaltry to the 
fact that so much prayer was being offered by 
the converts of the newreligion. Far up the 
river, at Eggan, an outpost has been opened, 
which touches the Mohammedan population 
of the interior, These Mohammedans have 
less bigotry than the followers of the false 
prophet elsewhere. They eagerly listen to the 
reading of the Bible passages and receive 
copies of the Arabic Bible with the warmest 
gratitude. The sdme interest was shown. by 
Hansa merchants, who had come from the far 
interior of Africa to sell ivory at Eggan. 
Bishop Crowther says of them: “* We never 
met with an obstinate dispute or a bigoted 
denial of what we read or said to them.”? In 
the'strong hope of reaching the remote Hansas, 
Bishop Crowther recommends the publication 
of the Hansa vocabulary, which has long lain 
in Manuscript. Thus, in the course of a few 
years the devoted Bishop’s diocese is extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Niger to Central 
Africa. 


.... Mexico has one great advantage over the 
Papal lands of the Old World. It has never 
until now had the opportunity of Bible 
knowledge. The Gospel, therefore, comes to 
this country as a new message, not as a neg- 
lected one, The bitter persecutions which the 
mobs, urged on by ignorant priests, have in- 
augurated against Protestant preaching in 
varieus places show how earnest the new re- 
ligious movement has become. The mission- 
ary enterprise, baptized with blood, can 
scarcely fail to produce larger results in the 
country of Mexico than in any other Romish 
land. The first onset of superstition against 
Bible faith was made, as our readers know, 
upon tbe mission of the American Board at 
Ahualulco, last winter, when the devoted 
Stephens became the proto-martyr of Cbrist 
in Mexico. The Presbyterians have been the 
next to feel the edge of the conflict. These 
missions in Mexico are making rapid progress 
around several well-chosen centers. From 
Mexico City a namber of towns have been 
evangelized. A vigorous church’ has been 
planted at Vera Cruz; a robber-nest, Mitchic 
by name, bas earnestly received the Gospel; a 
congregation at Tizapou has grown strong 
under persecution; and a favorable opening 
has been made at lempico, Zacatecas forms 
another center from which six or. séyen 
churches have been or are about to be formed 
in as many places. Full reports have now been 
recetved in regard to the massacre of Pro- 
testant worshipers at Acapulco, on the even- 
ing of January 26th, 1875. A Bible, in the 
hands of one of the citizens, bad gradually 
produced such an interest that Rev. Mr. 
Hutchi was ed from Mexico City 
to form a church. He arrived at Acapulco at 
the close of last year. After nearly a month 
of dally preaching, a congregation of 53 com- 
municants was organized, Jonuary 24th, and 
the communion celebrated’ Meanwhile the 
city priest had not been idle. Repeated de- 
nunciations of the new sect had aroused the 
neighboring Indians.’ On the evening of Jan- 
uary 26th en assault was made upon the Pro- 
testent congregation. Mr. Hutchinson bad 
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‘been detained from the me by Mlness. 
Sefior Dias, who ‘occupied “his place, was 
stabbed by an Indian.—A horrible scene ensued 
in the church. The Protestants defended them- 
selves ag best they conld. Hight of them were 
killed outright and one of their assailants. Mr. 
Hatchinson was conveyed to a small American 
vessel in the harbor and thence made his 
escape to San Francisco. The federal author- 
ities, who had ivterferred as promptly as pos- 
sible to quell the riot, were unable, on account 
of the smaliness of the garrison, to hold the 
murderous priest. 


....The spread of the Gospel in East Africa 
depends in the outset on the extirpation of 
the slave trade. The good work has begun, 
but the monster dies hard. That this is the 
case we see through the vivid letters which 
have recently appeared in English newspapers. 
Rev. Mr. New, a Methodist missionary, writing 
from the East Coast to Zhe Times, says : 


‘The slavery among the native population 

r ins untouched, except as regards the open 
sale of slaves in the public markets. But for 
those are substituted others which can scarce- 
ly be called private ones. Any trader can sell 
as many as he pleases upon his own land, pro- 
vided he surrounds it with a fence of some 
; and these sales cannot be less hideous 
than the former were. Wherever F go chained 
gangs, mavacled and fettered individuals, the 
elank of irons, the grip of the stocks, the thud 
of the stick, the sereams of the afflicted fall 
upon the ear. Stopping at the house of a 





. friend in Zanzibar, a few weeks ago, I heard 


strange sounds proceeding from an adjoining 
building. It was as though a dozen mortars 
and pestles were in operation. But above the 
whole were heard the screams of some poor 
creature, who was evidently being pnnisbed 
severely. My friend explained that it was the 
custom of this neighborhood to beat their 
slaves unmercifally ; but that, to drown their 
cries, the mortars and pestles were always kept 
vigorously at work till the screaming was 
done. Zanzibar is as well stocked with slaves 
as ever.”* 

A correspondent writing to Zhe Telegraph 
from the Seychelles Islands thus describes the 
condition of the living freight of am Arab 
slaver captured off Madagascar: 

“When the ‘Vulture’ was near enough, a 
boat, in charge of a young officer, was sent on 
board the Arab, whose true character and the 
nature of his cargo were soon made known. 
On going below, the men found a framework 
of bamboo constructed on each side of the 
hold, ranging fore and aft, io which 238 human 
beings were packed, tier upon tier, like bot- 
tles in.a rack. The occupants of each tier 
were placed in the closest. personal contact 
with each other. When taken out and placed 
upon the deck, their limbs were useless. They 
were seized with vertigo and fell from sheer 
inability to stand. One or two young children 
were found crushed to death. e lower tier 
had been laid upon the sand ballast and was 
half buried. One poor woman really was 
buried, with the exception of her face. Her 
mouth was full of sand, and when taken out 
she was on the point of suffocation. There 
was @ woman of this lot the only survivor of 
a whole band in the middle of Africa. The 
rest had perished on their four months’ march 
to the coast.” 

...-A Presbyterian church has been organ- 
ized at Yedo, Japan, with 18 members bap- 
tized on confession of faith. According to the 
latest reports, a spirit of earnest inquiry is pre- 
yailing in the young Presbyterian churches at 
Yedo and Yokohama. The school, which is 
the only Christian school of any size in the 
capital, had 73students. Rey. Mr. Carrothers, 
the missionary, has opened a theological class 
of 8 students in connection with this school. 
He pleads for less missionaries sent out from 
America and more liberal support of institu- 
tions for the training of native evangelists, 
The Japanese are active and intelligent and 
are fully competent to evangelize their own 
country, if they have a mind toit; and that 
they have this willingness we perceive in the 
desire of a Jarge number of the converts in all 
the mission churcbes to preach the Gospel. 


...e-The Foreign. Missionary states that the 
authorities in India have ascertained froma 
careful examination of the whole of the results 
of the last Indian census that the population 
of India is not less than 283,000,000. But they 
of are opinion that, ifit were possible to obtain 
a perfectly accurate census of the inhabitants 
of the whole of the Protected States, of the 
Hill and Forest tribes, and of the tribes on the 
eastern frontiers and the Sub-Himalays, the 
total population of the Indian Empire would 
amount to not less than 300,000,000. 


...eThe annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board (Congregationalist) was held in the 
Park-st. church, Boston, Jan. 5th and 6th. 
The Board has under its charge 51 mission- 
aries, 51 native teachers and Bible readers, 16 
high schools and seminaries, 24 village schools, 
and the ‘‘Homes’’ at Constantinople and 
among the Dakotah Indians. The success of 
the Constantinople Home, witha high stand- 
ard of education, is now fully assured. The 
receipts of the Board for 1874 were $67,419. 


.... Phd Reformed Presbyterian states that, in 
accordatice with a request from the Board of 
Missions, an occasional visit will be made by a 
United States naval vessel to Latakieh, Syria, 
whére the oppressive hand of the Turkish 


 euthorities has of late been felt so heavily. 





The Sunday-séhoo! 


LESSON FOR MARCH 28TH. 
REVIEW OF FIRST QUARTER’S LESSONS., 


A QUARTERLY review exercise is in the plan 
of the International Lessons, Even when a 
passage of Scripture is suggested by the Lesson 
Committee for the last Sunday of the quarter 
it ts understood that the review is the regular 
exercise for that day. Therefore, a review, 
rather than the Lesson from Joshua xxiv, 
1—18, is in order for the last Sunday in March. 
In reviewing twelve lessons there should be 
something more and something less than a 
repetition of what has been already passed 
over. Anew view of the lessons should be 
taken, in their connection with one another, 
and the twelve should be looked at as ina 
sense One new lesson. 

In The Presbyterian at Work Prof. M. M. 
Merrill treats the lessons of this quarter in 
review as showing: 1. Joshua at the Jordan ; 
2. Joshua at Jericho; 8. Joshua and the 
Land ; 4. Joshua andthe Law—three lessons 
each, in the order in which they were studied. 
Mr. Hazard, in The National Sunday-school 
Teacher, counts the five four lessone as those of 
Preparation ; the next five as those of Con- 
quest and Division ; the last three as those of 
the Memorials. The teachings of these sev- 
eral divisions he puts under the heads of Con- 
secration, Victory, Peace. John B. Smith, in 
The Sunday-school World, groups the twelve 
lessons under the three beads, God Trusted, 
Moses Obeyed, Farewells—five lessons each to 
the first and second heads and two to the third 
head. 

In the line of practical application of the 
truths taught these twelve lessons may be 
looked at as exhibiting 


GOD'S LESSONS TO HIS PEOPLE. 

1. Or ExncovuraGEemEntT (Lessons |, 1i, iv, v, 
fx). 

2. Or Warntne (Lessons vi, vii, x). 

8. Or REMEMBRANCE (Lessons iii. viti, xi). 

Lesson XII includes words of encourage- 
ment, warning, and remembrance, and may be 
considered as summing up the practical teach- 
ings of the quarter. 

After a school has been examined as to 
knowledge of the titles, general topics, and 
the golden texts of the twelve lessons, it will 
be easy for the superintendent, on review 
Sunday, to bring out by well-directed ques- 
tions sueh an outline of the quarter’s teachings 
as is here suggested, putting down on the 
blackboard its several points as they are made 
by the scholars, in response to his questions, so 
that a chart of their own construction will be 
before them at theclose. It is by no means 
necessary that a division of the twelve lessons 
in review should be conformed to the order in 
which they were first studied. If a lesson in 
the earlier part of the quarter is of the same 
tenor with onein the latter portion, the two 
belong together in an outline of the quarter’s 
teachings. Scholars and teachers will enjoy 
the exercise of examining the teachings of the 
several lessons as they are named, and decid- 
ing under which sub-division they are to be 
placed on the blackboard. A review exercise 
of this kind for twelve lessons need take no 
more time than is ordinarily given to a single 
lesson. They are really taught not as twelve 
lessons, but as one lesson. 

a ————_— 








Tue importance of a weekly teachers’ 
meeting or preparation class in every Sundey- 
school is well enforced in an essay published 
in The Sunday-school Times, as given before the 
Universalist State Sunday-school Convention 
of Connecticut. The prominence accorded in 
this essay to the Bible, as the theme of the 
teachers’ study, will certainly be commended 
by all lovers of the pure Word of God: 


“ Always remember that you are to study 
not any particular form of questions and an- 
swers, but the Bible itself. The preparatory 
meeting should not discuss the meaning of 
somebody’s Pitbes questions. If you want 

roblems and answers, go to the arithmetic ; 
f you want puzzles, buy a box of Chinese toys ; 
but keepall these things out of the teachers 
meeting, out of the Sunday-school. If you use 
the lesson-papers, look over all the questions 
carefully before going to the meeting, and then 
—let them alone. It is not of the slightest 
consequence whether you cav answer them al! 
or not. If you do not take the lesson-papers, 
throw away your question-books, They are 
‘a weariness to the flesh’ and vexations of the 
spirit. Furnish your schoo! with copies of the 

ible and study that,” 


...-1n criticism of the crowded state of the 
public schools of Boston, Zhe Transcript, of 
that city, says sensibly: 

“Nothing can be well taught to such num- 
bers as are nowaggregated together. The sin- 
gie child is a mere atom in the mass; nd 
the ken, in his individualism and characterist- 
ies, of the most enthusiastic teacher. There 
can beno mutual adaptation or adjustment.’ 
Yet there are those who would reform the Sun- 


day-school system by abandoning small classes 
and teaching the scholars in large bodies, 
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deeming it actually a gain for the single child 
to be “‘amere atom in the mass,” beyond the 
possibility of instruction as an individual. It 
is a comfort to know that the tendency of prog- 
ress is in the other direction—even the best 
primary classes being now taught by a combi- 
nation of the small group and the collective 
systems of classification. 


---.The most unqualified criticisms on the 
Sunday-school work and its agencies are com- 
monly made by those least informed on the 
subject in hand. For instance, the Wesleyan 
Sunday-school Magazine, the official organ of 
the New Wesleyan Methodist Sundsy-school 
Union of England, gives as a reason for not 
adopting the series of International Lessons 
the alleged fact that the subjects of this series 
for 1875 “are not consecutive, but have been 
selected from no fewer than twenty books of 
the Holy Scripture.” The truth is that these 
Lessons are taken from only five books—a fact 
that might have been ascertained from an ex- 
amination of any published schedule of the 
series. 


--.-The death of Mr. R. N. Collins, of Lon- 
don, author of the Sunday-school “ Teacher's 
Companion,” follows quickly on that of James 
Gall, of Edinburgh. These two workers were 
pioneers in the matter of improved Sunday- 
school instruction. Mr. Collins’s manual for 
teachers was one of the earliest guides iv this 
sphere of work and it has proved of perma- 
nent value. He was for more than forty years 
a member of the committee of the London 
Sunday-school Union. 


.-+-Library books for the Sunday-school are 
under discussion in England, as in America, 
The Sunday-school Vhronicle, in pointing out 
common faults in such literature, says: 


‘But perbaps the worst characteristic is that 
which insists on lugging ina moral at every 
stage and which would consider a golden op- 
portunity lost if it did not wind up every chap- 
ter with some heavy sermonizing. These poor 
conjunctions, like ministers that have to 
Officiate at ili-assorted marriages, what unnat- 
ural and ill-adapted moral they have had to 
unite to other letter-press !” 


a 





.-.-A good report of the Sunday-schools in 
Maryland is madein The Augsburg Teacher, by 
Rev. J. H. Barclay, to the effect that very little 
is known there of schools independent of church 
and pastor, the pastors being a force in well 
nigh all the schools of the state, while 6,700 
scholars united with the various Protestant 
churches in 1874. With 39,000 scholars in 
regular attendance at the public schools of 
Baltimore, more than 42,000 scholars attend 
the Sunday-schools of that city. 


..--In his laudable effort to secure both 
thoroughness and uniformity in the collection 
of Sunday-school statistics throughout tbe 
entire country, Mr. E. Payson Porter, of Chi- 
cago, the international statistical secretary 
has prepared a set of blanks and forms for the 
use of Sunday-school associations, with a 
volume for their compilation, all of which 
have been published by the Adams, Blackmer, 
& Lyon Publishing Company, of Chicago. 


«eee The Sunday-school Times, which is good 
authority in such matters, says, in announcing 
the plan of the International Sunday-school 
Convention : 

“From the general ripeness of the times for 
such a gathering and the widespread interest 
in it we are warranted in looking forward to 
the Baltimore Convention as one of the most 
significant and important of all the series of 
great national Sunday-school conventions.” 


...-It certainly is in a spirit of true Chris- 
tian Mberality that The Zxaminer and Chronicle 
says: 

“Weare inclined to think it better to em- 
ploy a good Pedobaptist teacher rather than a 
poor Baptist one, if that be the alternative pre- 
sented; of course, with the understanding that 
unbaptized views are not to be taught. But, 
other things being equal, itis no doubt wiser 
for each denomination to employ in its schools 
teachers of ite ower way of thinking.”’ 


....From all sides comes the assurance that 
the study of the Old Testament in the series of 
International Lessons is giving new and clear 
light to very many on the tfuths of Christ and 
his salvation. It was not without reason that 
our Lord said of this portion of the Bible: 
“Search ye the Scriptures, for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life; and they are they which 
testify of me.” 


..-The change of plan by which the Inter 
national Lessons for 1876 are to alternate 
quarterly between the Old Testament and the 
New, instead of semi-annually, as hitherto, 
which is so generally disapproved in this coun 
try, is said to have been made at the request of 
our English brethren. It is not easy to suit 
all Christendom in the details of a course of 
Bible study. 


_ .eeeThe fine steel-plate engravings given in 
Dr. Vincent’s Normal\Glass, month by month, 
bid fair to make a valuable portrait gallery of 
Sunday-school workers. Good pictares of Drs. 
Tyng and Hall have already appeared. ne of 
Bishop Simpson is promised for this moxth. 
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Tr ‘fe again announced, but not officially, 
that Secretary Fish ia soon to résign bis office 
and take the place of Minister Schenck in 
London, If so, the change would be accept- 
able to the whole country, for Mr. Fish is the 
only statesman in the country whose training 
has rendered him in all respects so well qual- 
ified to.be our diplomatic representative to 
the British Government, Mr. Fish has been 
about forty years in the public service. He 
began his political career as an assistant 
alderman in New York, he was then edvanced 
to the post of member of the assembly, from 
there to Congress, from Congress to the office 
of governor of the state, from the governor’s 
chair to a seat in the United States Senate, and 
from the Senate to the office of Secretary of 
State, which he bas held for six years. In 
all these different positions he has been 
efficient, and in the most difficult of all, 
which he still holds, he has conducted affairs 
to his own credit and the benefit of the 
country. There is no other man who haa been 
80 long in office and so uniformly successful in 
the discharge of all the duties which he under- 
took to perform. Yet Secretary Fish is nota 
man of genius, nor even of brilliant talents. 
He is simply a good man, of average ability, 
and. always faithful to his party and conscien- 
tious in his conduct. 


....Some of the personal and political 
friends of Mr. Simeon B, Chittenden honored 
him with a complimentary dinner at the Union 
Leagae Club, last week, on the occasion of his 
retiring from business. Zhe Journal of Com- 
merce, in mentioning thé affair, calle it “oe 


tribute toan honest man,” which it certainly’ 


was. Mr, Chittenden began business in New 
York forty odd years ago, renting a store in 
Hanover Square, which was then the center of 
the dry goods jobbers and importers, for which 
he paid a thousand dollars a, year. He has 
since grown up with the city, has never failed, 
and retires with a large fortune, to give his 
time as a representative in Congress from the 
city of Brooklyn, having had the remarkable 
tortune of being chosen by the united votes of 
Republicans, Liberals, and Democrats. It may 
also be mentioned to the credit of Mr. Chitten- 
den that he was one of ‘the original proprietors 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 


-..Jt is said that Senator Anthony was 
greatly surprised at his non-election as_presi- 
dent pro tem, of the Senate, as he well might 
bave been, for he was well entitled to the 
place which he had shown himself so well 
qualified to occupy. Itis said that the elec- 
tion of Senator Ferry, of Michigan, as presi- 
dent pro tm. was brought about by the new 
senators, who wanted to “‘get even” with Sen- 
ator Anthony for not giving them a place on 
the nominating committee of the Republican 
caucus. And now, if President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson should both die, Senator 
Ferry would become President. 


...The Joneses are in luck this year. In 
aadition to the two senators of that name, 
from Nevada and Florida, another of the family 
has just been elected to Congress trom the 
First District in New Hampshire. Frank 
Jones, of Portsmouth, is a very wealthy 
Democrat, it seems, who owes his election to 
the circumstance of his being president of the 
“ Brewers’ Association.” That ought to have 
caused a combiuation of prohibitionists strong 
enough to defeat him; but the beer-drinkers 
carried the day in Portsmouth. 


.-»-It is generally supposed that Horace 
Maynard, of Tennessee, who has just been 
appointed our minister at Constantinople, is a 
Western man by birth; but he is a native of 
Massachusetts and a graduate of Amherst 
College. _He went to Tennessee as a tutor in 
the university of that state and has always 
been a thorough Massachusetts man in his 
politics. He was a member of the Thirty-fifth 
Congress and always a radical Republican. 


.---Congressman Schumaker, of Brooklyn, 
has gone to Carlsbad, in Germany, to meet his 
wife and daughter. Whetherhe will return to 
take his seat at the assembling of the Forty- 
fourth Congress we are not informed. ‘* War- 
rington,” of The Springfield Republican, says of 
Mr. Schumaker’s daughter that “she is very 
handsome, very pretty, and natural and eensi- 
ble besides.” 


..-.Mr, Pierce, member of Congress from 
Boston, has declined an invitation to a dinner 
by a large number of the business men of that 
city, who desired to express their approbation 
of his congressional service. 

--»- Mr. Godlove 8. Orth, who sueceeds Mr. 
Jay as minister at Vienna, was a member of 
Congress from Indiana, but he is a native of 
Pennsylvania and of German descent. He first 
entered Congress in 1862. , 

....General Hewley made a two hours’. 
are Keene, New Hampshire, on Monday 


Tus following chronological list of some 
eminent composers and the works by which 
they are best known will be found convenient 
for reference: 


1684—1759. Handel, George Frederick : 


1685—1750. Bach, John Sebastian: 
Passion Music (Nativity), 
Fugues. 

1714—1774, Jomelli, Niccolo : 
Didone. 

1714—-1787. Gluck, John Christoph : 
Iphigenia. 

1726—1814. Burney, Charles: 
Robin Hood, 
Queen Mab. 

1732—1809. Haydn, Joseph: 


Creation, 
Seasons. 


1756—1791. Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus: 
Marriage of Figaro, 


| 1760-1842. Cherubini, Carlo: 


Requiem. 


1770—1827. Beethoven, Ludwig von: 
Fidelia, 


1778-1887. Hummel, John Nepomuk: 
Concertos, 
Sonatas, 


17801855. Bishop, Henry Rowley : 
Songs, 
Glees. 


1784—1859, Spohr, Louis: 
The Alchymist, 
Fall of Babylon. 


1784—1871. Auber, Daniel Frangois Esprit: 
Crown Diamonds, 
Masaniello, 
Fra Diavolo. 


1786-1826. Weber, Carl Maria von: 
Preciosa, 
Der Freysehutr. 


1701—1838. Herold, Louis Joseph Ferdinand : 
Zampe. 


1792—1868. Rossini, Gioacehime : 
Tancredi, 
William Tell, 
Barber of Seville, 
Stabat Mater, 
Mose in Egitto, 
Cenerentola, 
Messe Solennelie, 
Semiramide. 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo : 
Robert le Diable, 
Huguenots, 
Prophet, 
L’ Afrieaine, 
Dinorah. 
1794—1870. Moscheles, Ignaz: 
Sonatas, 
1797—1828. Schubert, Franz: 
Songs. 


1708—1848. Donizetti, Gaetano : 


179 4—1863. 


Anne Bolena, 
Parisina, 
Belisario, 
Favorita. 


1790—1862. Halévy, Jacques Francois Fro. 
mental Elie : 
La Juive. 


1802—1835. Bellini, Vincenzo : 
Norma, 
Sonnambula, 
I Puritani. 

1803—1856. Adam, Adolphe Charles : 
Postilion of Lonjameaa. 


1808—1869. Berlioz, Hector: 
Romeo and Julfet. 


1804—1849, Strauss, Johann (father): 
Waltzes. 


1808—1870. Balfe, Michael William : 
Satanella, 
Bohemian Girl. 


1809—1847. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix : 
Blijan, . 


1810—1849, Chopin, Frederick : 








Thomas, Charles Louis Ambroise: 
Hamlet, 
Mignon. 


1812—1871. Thalberg, Sigismund : 
Var. on “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
Florinda. 


Wegner, Richard : 
Tinnhauser, 
Lohengrin. 


Macfarren, George Alexander : 
Devil’s Opera, 
Songs, 


Verdi, Guiseppe : 
Tl Trovatore, 
Ernant, 
Rigoletto, 

Aida, 
La Traviata, 


1813— 


1813— 


1815—1864. Fry, William Henry: 
Leonora, 


1815—1865. Wallace, William Vincent: 
Maritana, 
Luritne, 


1816—1875. Bennett, William Sterndale: 
- The Wood Nymph, 


1819— 


1822— 


1829—1869. Gottschalk, Louis Moreau : 


Paine, John Knowles: 
St. Peter. 


Bristow, George F. : 
Rip Ven Winkle, 
Symphonies. 


Lecocq, Charles : 
La Fille de Madame Angot, 
Gtrofis-Girofia. 


Strauss, Johann (son): 
Waltzes. 


Millard, Harrison : 
Deborah, 
Gongs. 


Political, 


Iv Andrew Johnson, the senator, at all ful- 
fills the programme of his words as uttered to 
a reporter of The Herald, and also a reporter 
ot The Tribune, the country will surely have 
no oceasion to regret his return to the Senate 
of the United States. As to the question 
whether he would act with the Democrats or 
the Republicans, he said to the latter reporter: 

“T can give no pl as to my future 
course. I cannot say that I will act with one 
party or with the other, and I propose to bind 

self in advance to no theory of party policy. 
Ihave never done so in the past and F do not in- 
tend to do so in the future. I shall support such 
measures as appear to my judgment best for 
the country, earing not whether itis a Dem- 
ocratic measure or whether it is supported by 
Republicans. We have had too much of 
party. 











To The Herald reporter he said: 

** An impression has gone abroad that I come 
here to a my ig jevances, to re- 
dress personal injuries. It isnotso. I have 
now no wrongs to redress my country’s. 
My election settled all al injuries ever 
inflicted. I consider that triumph sufficient 

bury all hind it. I 


come now to deal only with present issues. 
Of co if any of my acts while President 
were attacked it might be at some 
time to defend myzelf; but, that aside, I come 
here not as a party man, but entirely inde- 
pendent.” 

Mr. Johnson’s former career as senator won 
for him high honor; and if he adheres to his 
expressed intentions as to his senatorial course 
his coming career will not be less conspicuous 
or Jesse worthy of commendation, The chronic 
difficulty with most of our senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress consists in the fact that 
the partisan spoils the statesman. 


.--eThe new political party which held its 
first convention in Cleveland, Obio, last week, 


. 
——— 


have always been defeated, The main princi- 
ple of the new party appears to be the destruc- 
tion of all national banks, the withdrawal of 
the present greenback currency, and the uc- 
limited issue of a new currency, redeemable in 
bonds bearing 3.65 interest. This is the corner- 
atone of the platform of the new party, the 
only other plank in the platform haying any 
definite. purpose being a declaration in 
favor of Senator Logan's equalization of 
bounties scheme, which President Grant 
so summarily strangled, after it had -been 
signed by Speaker Blaine and Vice-President 
Wilson. The paper-money party does not 
make a very promising beginning and it does 
not seem to have any supporters outside of 
Indianapolis. But the opposition to the old 
United States Bank did not make much more 
of a show at the beginning, although General 
Jackson put himself at the head of it and it 
continued to rule the country for tweive 
years, until theelection of General Harrison 
on a new bank platform put an end to it. 


aed The Washington National Republican 
throws out an idea which may mean something 
serious. It says: ‘Suppose Ben Butler 
should be elected to the vacancy occasioned 
by Mr. Buffinton’s death?’ But the proper 
suggestion would be: “Suppose he should try 
to get the nomination for the vacant seat?’ If 
he should be elected, why ther he would be 
just what he bad been before. His transfer 
from the Sixth District of Massachusetts to the 
First would matter little, for the two constitu- 
encies are as near alike as possible. When he 
was first elected from Gloncester he was still a 
resident of Lowell, and he will be likely to find 
more friends in Fall Rivet and Cape Cod than 
he had in Gloucester and Cape Ann. It wonld 
be the first Instance, we believe, of a candidate 
-for Congress being defeated in one district and 
then trying his luck in another, and if he 
should succeed it will be opening a new avenue 
to political distinction, which might produce 
some important changes tn congressional rep- 
resentation. We hope that Gen. Butler will 
make the experiment, merely to see how ii will 
work. 

.-..The Boston Journal pays a compliment 
to Mr. Bisine, which we are not sureis not 
well deserved. It says ‘‘ that he is one of those 
statesmen who, while being true to principle, 
have an instinctive knowledge of the drift cf 
popular opinion, so that in legislation they 
know what to do and how to doft.’”’ This is 
the highest praise that can be bestowed upon 
@ politician who is more desirous of being on 
the strong side than of being in the right ; but 


a great statesman will be more ambitious of 
shaping and directing popalar opinion than of 
watching and drifting with it. Mr. Blaine 
has thns far drifted very successfully with 
the tide of popular A Oring but he has not yet 
shown any decided ability for directing it. 


.. «Since Senator Schurz was set at liberty 
by the expiration of his term he has been the 
subject of a good many rumors in relation to 
his future course. Some hsve had it that he 
intended going to Europe and some that he 
had accepted an offer to act as the special 
agent of a German steamship line, at a salary 
of ten thousand dollars a year. But we are 


giad to learn that he intends returning to his 
vocation as ajournalist, in 8t. Louis, after com- 

leting bis search for materials to be employed 
je a History of American Politics, upon which 
he has been some time engaged. 


1..sThe only incident of special import- 
ance that has occurred in the Senate in 
discussing the interminable Louisiana ques- 
tion, has been the speech—or, rather, the 
reading of an essay—by Senator Christiancy, 
of Michigan, who placed himself very de 
cidedly in opposition to Senator Morton, by 


declaring against the admission of Pinchback. 
This stand of the new senator clearly defines 
bis position on the Louisiana question, bat 
he remains on the Republican side on other 
questions. 


...-General Hawley, having done good serv- 
ice in New Hampshire, is now attending te 
“home rule” in his own state. He is about 
the most effective stump speaker the Repub- 
lican party now has atits command. Hespoke 
two hours, without stopping to think once, in 
New Hampshire, having done his thinking 
beforehand. Last week he mades speech in 


Hartford, to his own immediate constituents, in 
which he declared himself implacably opposed 
to a third presidential term for anybody. 


... Judging from the expression of opinion 
in the newspapers of Obio, the chances seem 
very favorable to the nomination of Ben Wade 
as the Republican candidate for governor of that 
state. The Cincinnati Gasette thinks thatif he 
should be nominated hie election would he 
sure, Butitis arather long look ahead and a 

may ha to chai the 
Srntical efleation nelabe the nominate con 
vention meets. 


.... The result of the elections in New Hamp- 
shire, though not altogether favorable to the 
Republicans, was so much*more so than had 
been anticipated that the effect is highly en- 





upon. the party generally, and wilb 
ee wroes tm the trrccaeel wah ta ae 
necticut, next month ‘ . 
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School aud College. 














Tre last catalogue of the College of Wi!- 


iam and Mary, Virginia, forms but @ periion 
of ‘an 8vo pamphlet of 183 pages: The pam- 
phiet contains “a history of the college from 
1660 to 1874 and also a record of students 
from the beginning. This record differs from 
the usual college triennials in presenting the 
names of all persons who have studied In the 
college and preparatory school. These names 
are inserted but once seve in the lists of recent 
years. ‘This college, the second in age of 
American educational institutions, has had an 
interesting and even a: romantic history... The 
city of Williamsburg, in which it is situated, 
is the oldest incorporated place in Virginia 
end was the capital of the state until after the 
Revolution. Its old tavern was. the scene of 
many’s patriotic meeting and in the ancient 
capitol Patrick Henry delivered his famous 
speech about George the Third.. The penin- 
sula in which Williamsburg is situated was an 
Important seat of military operations during 
the Reyolution, and the Rebellion as.well; and 
in both wars the college buildings were occn- 
pied by the military. The president’s house 
was burned in the Revolution and was paid for 
by the French Government. The principal 
college building was wantonly destroyed by our 
troops in 1862; but restitution has never been 
made therefor by Congress, although a bill for 
reimbursement was presented and warmly ad- 
vocated by George F. Hoar. It had previously 
been burned in 1705 and 1859. It was restored 
after each fire within the original walls, designed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, -The college is still 
poor, but is more prosperous than aget before 
the war. During the college year 1875-4 it had 
54 students. William and Mary has educated 
more eminent men than any other Southern 
college—than all others, we believe. Among 
those who studied. within ifs.ancient walls are 
Presidents Jefferson, Monroe, and Tyler, John 
Randolph, John J. Crittenden, William C. Rives, 
and Winfield Scott. 


..-The general plan of the new and elegant 
building which the trustees of Trinity College, 
Hartford, propose to erect, and of which Mr, 
W. Burges, of London, is the architect, is a 
quadrangle, 1,050 feet long by 376 feet wide, 
divided into four court-yards of nearly equal 
size, containing altogether about four acres of 
ground. The style of architecture is early 
English Gothic, and the tower—240 feet in 
hight—which rises in the center of the build- 
ing, closely resembles the Victoria Tower of 
the New Houses of Parliament.. This vast pile 
isto contain dormitories for 300 students, a 
chapel, a library, 8 museum, a dining-hall,; a 
theater, and an astronomical observatory, and 
dwelling houses for the faculty, besides recita- 
tion rooms. A portion of the building will be 
completed in April, 1877. 


-...-There is much interest, particularly in 
the Universalist’ denomination, over the con- 
test now going on for the presidency of Tufts 
College. Rev. Dr. Miner, who has been presi- 
dent for many years, resigned some months 
ago, for the purpose of taking more active 
charge of his church in Boston. -Since his 
retirement he has been anxious to secure the 
election of ex-Governor Washburn, of Maine, 
a prominent Universalist; but he has per- 
sistently declined. The name of the Rey. E. 
H. Capen, of Providence, R. I., is mentioned. 
The other candidates are Rev. Smith Dodge, of 
Stamford, Conn., and Rev. Mr. Bolles, of Salem, 


Mass. The election will probably occur ip a 
few days. 


....Mr, Holloway, of London, England, has 
purchased for £25,000 an estate, on which he 
proposes to erect a college for the education of 
women, to cest £200,000. It will accommo- 
date 400 students and 20 professors. Mr. 
Feweett, M. P., will probably have charge of 
the institution. The building will be erected 


in the quadrangular form, with a frontage of 
550 feet and a depth of 400. The education 
will be almost entirely secular. 


-ee-At the recent dinner of the Harvard 
graduates in Chicago, Robert F. Lincoln, .a 
member of the ciass of 1864 and son of Presi- 
Gent Lincoln, responded to the toast ‘“‘ College 
Days.” He spoke of some peculiarities of his 
father, President Lincoln, showing his devo- 


tion to the affairs of state. to the exclusion of 
all matters pertaining to his own family and 
particularly his son’s education, 


.. The presidency of the board of. trustees 
of Cornell University, made vacant by the 
death of Ezra Cornell, will probably. be filled 
by Mr. Henry W. Sage, founder of the female. 
college bearing his name, which is connected 
with the University. 

..»-An 18783 there were 323 universities ene 
eolleges in the United States, with 52,053 stu- 
dents. Ohio has the largest number of the 
institutions, New York the next largest. 


-... The entire library of the late Hon. C. L. 
Ward, of Towanda, Pa., numbering over éleven 
thousand volumes, has been given to Lafayette 
Coliege. : 


‘ THE INDEPENDENT. 


Lebbles. 


GRAVE men: undortakers. 


...-The bored of education: children who 
hate school, 
--One of our favorite prima donnas has a 
falsetto’ teeth. 
-.-.-How to make money go..as far as possi- 
ble: give it to foreign missions. 


-..+ The Philadelphia Age has been sold again. 
So have the men who purchased it. 


--Prof. of Rhetoric: ‘“ What important 
change came over Burns in the latter part of his 
life?’’ Senior: “He died.’ _. 

-..-A lectureraptly demonstrated a theory 
that heat generates motion by pointing to a boy 
who accidentally satdown on a piece of lighted 
puat. 


-Prof.: “ Mr. 8., te. me what you know 
of Shakespeare’s hereines ?”.. Soph. (after 
much hesitation): “ Well, I think they were 
nearly all women.” 

. Harper's Bazar wickedly siggests the in- 
wroductien of the bell-punch intoour churches, 


to be used by deacons when passing the con- 
tribution-box. 


..--A Rhode Island woman‘says that she'd 
rather bave the nightmare seven straight 
nights than to tell her husband that the flour 
barrel is empty. 


..- The Amherst Student makes a melancholy 
plea for better spelling.in our colleges. At the 
same time that it spells Schiller without a c. 
Did the editors see it? 





..- They build large residéntes out West. An 
Iowa paper says: ‘It’s only twenty-one years 
since the first house was erected in Burlington, 
and now it contains 20,120 inhabitants.” 


---»**See,”? said a sorrowing wife, “how 
peaceful the cat and dog are.” “ Yes,’ said 
the petulant husband ; “ but just tie them to- 
gether, and then seé how the fdr will fly.” 


.. When a Mississippi wife writes a letter 
to her absent husband and calls him a “ per- 
feck broot,” the bad orthography is considered 
by him a fair offsét»for the language indulged 
in. 

....As the poet truly says: “It isn’t all of 
life to live.” Oh! no. Any wreteh who has to 
scratch around sixteen hours ‘a day to feed a 
family of seventeen strong children knows it 
isn’t. 

....Lady Teacher : ‘* You must recollect that 

all Lam telling you happened one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-four years ago.”’ 
Sally: “ Lor’, miss! _ How ‘the time do slip 
away!” 
-.-. Vermont clergymen are never permitted 
to kiss the ladies they have just made brides. 
The dear creatures put up their hands with the 
remark: ‘There, that'll do. Pye seen you 
fellows afore.” 


..A damsel applied for a’ place behind a 
counter. “What clerical experience have 
you?” asked the man of dry goods. “Very 
little,” she said, with a blush; ‘‘for I only 
joined the church last week. 


.--.“'A fine day. overhead,” said General 
Tracy, one terribly “‘ slushy ’’ day last week, as 
he came into the court-room, after recess. 
“Very true,” replied the witty Fullerton. 
“ But I don’t see any of you going that way.” 


...:A gentleman drove a sorrowful looking 
horse-into town last Saturday, and, stopping in 
front of Bank Block, he requested a small boy 
to hold him a moment. “Hold ‘im!’ ex- 
claimed the boy. “Just lean him up against 
the post ; that'll hold ’im.”’ 


.... A Boston gentleman of tobacco-chewing 
proclivities, in response to his wife’s wish that 
he would get cuspidores, procured a hogshead, 
had it sawed in two, painted green, and then 
both halves filled with white sand and located 
in his back parior. She thinks she could have 
made a better selection, and says it all comes 
of letting him choose, 


..-““Do you retail things here?” asked a 
green-looking ‘specimen of humanity, as he 
poked his head into a store-room. “ Yes, sir,” 
replied the clerk, thinking he Had got a cus- 
tomer. “Then I wish you would re-tail my- 
dog. He had it'bitten off about a month ago.” 
And greeny strolled down the street, with one 
eye closed. 


...There were two of them. She, with 


tently. He, with face flushed snd ‘voice vi- 
brating, was saying: ‘‘In all this wide world, 
darling, there is no being so dear—” and then 
Mr. Holcomb’s clerk started a quarter of ‘ton 
of snow from the roof, and a man, looking like 
an allegory of winter, was Gancing out in tlie 
street, shaking his fist upward, and screaming 
at the top of his voice: “Come down here, you 

ugly viper, and Pll Kick ‘your head fo, gol-darn 





youl” 


bent head and parted lips, was listening in- . 





Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 





BAPTIST. 


BAYLISS, E. E., Hyde Park, Ill., resigns, 


BIXBY, M. H., DD., Providence, R. L, called 
to Pela, Ta. 


BURROUGHS, D., La Grange, N. Y., resigns. 
CARR, H. M., Virden, IIL, goes to Columbia, O. 
CHENEY, R., Perry, N.-Y., resigns. 

CHILD, G. H., goes to Tiverton; R. I. 

DAVIS, C., Jackson, O., ord., Feb. 2ist. 


DYER, J. G. (once a Methodist), goes to Lyon’s 
Farms, N. J. 


EDWARDS, A. C., called to Mason Creek, Ind. 
EVANS, 8. R., Apalachin, N. Y., resigns. 
FOOT, E. J., Red Bank, N.J., resigns. 
GREEN, W. F., Salinas City, Cal., resigns. 


GOULD, G. W., ed Dixfield, Me., goes to 
Northwood, N, H. 


HATCHER, W. E., D. D., Petersburg, called 
to Richmond, Va. 


JAMES, C. H., Battle Creek, Mich., resigns. 

JEFFREYS, x Palmyra, Wis., resigns. 

JOY, F. B., Moosup, Conn., resigns. 

MARSHALL, H. B., Chelmsford, called to 
Kingston, Mass. 

MEADE, P. A., Hermitage, N. Y., resigns, 

MOORE, L. F., Flatbush, N. Y., resigns. 

MOORE, L. F., goes to Flushing, N. Y. 

RAMSEY, Mr., Poland, N. Y., resigns. 

REMLY, J., Iowa City, Ia, died, Feb. 6th, 
aged 63. 

WELLS, A, Panama, N. Y., died, Feb. 13th, 
aged 63. 

WHEELOCK, L., goes to Galway, N. Y. 

WILLETT, C., Danielsonville, Conn., resigns. 


CHRISTIAN. 
ae 4° £ E. T., Eddytown, goes to Royalton, 


DEYEER, W. W., Nashville, Mich., resigns. 
— J. T., Marseilles, goes to Curreysville, 


MAXWELL, J. S., of ILL, goes’to Carlisle, O. 
SMITH, W. D., Ind., goes to Oakland,, 11, 
WADE, W., Eddytown, N. Y., resigns. 
ZEIGLER, P., East Springtield goes to Mc- 

Clellan’s Corners, 

OONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, G. E., D.D.,Orange, N. J., resigns. 
ADAMS, D. E., Wilton, N. H., resigns. 


ASHLEY, J. M.,. Sedgwick, called to Mound 
City, Kan. 


' BAILEY, A. J., Monroe, Wis., goes to Henne- 


pin, Tl. 

BALDWIN, W. 0., Le Raysville, Pa., goes to 
East Maine. 

SGTANE. 8. L, Sharon, Mass, goes to .Hart- 
ord, 

BRUNELL, J.C., West Farmington, O., resigns. 

BUMSTEAD, H., Minneapolis, ‘Minn., resigns. 

BURROWS, E. B., Lebanon, supplies at Mt. 
Vernon, O. 

BURTON. 8. M., Grafton Center, 0., goes to 
Erie, Pa. 

COLWELL, H. J., 
Alton, Can 

DAVIES, D.D., Kingston, Pa., goes to Welsh 
ch., New York. 

DICKINSON, W. E., Walpole, N. H., resigns. 

DUFF, C., Brooklyn, N. Y., goes to Eramona, 
Nova Scotia. 

FRARY, L. H., Middleton, called to Wey- 
mouth and Braintree, Mass. 

GATES, M. A., Warner, N, H., inst., March 34. 

GIGSTON, W. #., Knoxville, goes to Le Rays- 
ville, Pa. 

GREENE, R. s Springfield, Mass., goes to 
Orange, N. J. 

GURNEY, J. H., Foxcroft, Me., resigns. 

HALL, A. H., Boston Highlands, Mass., goes 
to “Meriden, Ct. 

HARRIS, J. W., Evansville and Cookville, 
Wis., resigns. 


Randolph, Vt., goes to 


| HASKELL, H. C., Huntington, supplies at 


Columbus, O 

JAMES, W. A., No. Woodstock, Ct., resigns, 

KIMBALL, D., Rockford, Ill, died, Feb. 8th, 
aged 84. 

KNIGHT, M., Torringford, Ct., resigns. 

LINCOLN, W. E., Newport, Ky., goes to Sin- 
clairville, N. Y. 

LOOMIS, A. L. P., Mattoon, IIL, inst.,Feb. 23d. 

MELVIN, C., T., Emporia, Kan., goes to Red 
Oak, Ia. 

MERWIN, 8. J. M., Wilton, declines call to 
Derby, Ct. 

MILLER, R. D., West Newbury, Vt., goes to 
Gill, Masa. 

— E. P., East Weymouth, Mass., re- 
signs. 

NORTHROP, B. F., Jewett City, Ct., died, 
March 4tb. 


OLESON, W. B., of Oberlin Theo. Sem., sup- 
plies at Brighton, O. 


PALMER, F., Boston, goes to Revere, Mass, 


PRICE, L. V., Woodstock, Lll., goes to Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y 


TOOTHAKER, 4&., East Orrington, Me., died, 
March Ist. 

TORREY, J., Yarmouth, Me., tnst., March 34, 

TOWLE, J. A., Northfield, Minn., resigns. 

VORCE, P. H., inst., at Derby, Ct. 

Sam. J. P., Perryopolis, goes to Flat Woods, 


atk &: Waukon, In., resigns. 
HUDSON: 8. £., Concérd,"Pa., resigns. 


JOHNSON, E. M., West Plains, goes to Steal-. 
ville, Mo. are 


YS 


ee 


ADAMS, J. A., Mount |, goes to Elyse 


burg, Pa. 
UMBAUG . W., Grid O.,. goes to 
Wabast? #) 1) ersville, O., g 


HERTRICH, 8, inst., at Faribault, Minn. 
IDE, E., Laurel, goes to Annapolis, Md. 

KN UTH, C. W., inst., at Sugar Grove, Pa. 
LOWMAN, J. B., Lexington, 8. C., died, Feb. 


MILLE Weverton, “4 called to 
Oak oid: Ma’, and Piedmont, W. Va. 


REED, E. L., ere and Krotsersville, 
Pa., inst. Feb. 7 


SCHAUER, J., eae goes to Greenfield, O. 
TRESSLER, J. W., Lena, Dll., goes to Somer- 
field, Pa. 
VON TECH, O., Beaver Falls, Pa, suspended 
for heresy. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 


BUGBEE, L. H., D.D., Cincinnati, 0., called to 
presidency of Allegheny Coll, : 


ed: E. H., Ballard Vale, Mass., died, 
e 


ROBERTS, J. W., Bishop of Lfberia, is dead. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARTHURS A installed, at Warfordsburg and 
Buck Valley, Pa. 


AUGHEY, J. iL. St. Louis, Mo., goes to 
Leavenworth, Ind. 

DOWNS, C. B., Homer, goes to Lithopolis, O. 

DOWNEY, W. Ww. installed, at Paxton, Pa. 

FINCH, I B., Hempstead, N. Y., ‘resigns. 

HERRON, R.-B., Danville, goes ‘to Browns- 
burg, Ind. 

es de A., Williamsport, Pa., installed, 


a. % Oo “Marton, TIil., goes to Columbus, 


JEFFERS, Dr., of Wooster Coll., called to 
Cleveland, 0, 


KING, A. B., Charlotte, N. ¥., resigns. 

LANDIS, J. L., Condersport, Pa., called to 
Franklinyille, pte 

MARSHALL, A. B., called to Morris, TIL 

MACFIE, D., installed, at Middlesex, Pa. 

MOLLER, G., Pleasant Hill, called to Cass Co., 


wet atnet®: W. A., installed, at Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 

PAXTON, J. R., installed, at Harrisburg, Pa. 

RINKER, H., installed, at Dickinson, Pa. 

ROBINSON, G., installed, at Duncannon, Pa. 

SMITH, A. E:, Warrensburg, N. Y., resigns. 

STEVENS, L. M., Blue Ball, Pa., goes to Stur- 
gis, Mich. 

wey A. M., D.D., Chico, Cal, died, 

eb. 
TAHNIZER, G. W., Huntington, Pa., resigns. 


TAYLOR, C. H., DD. Cincinnati, O., died, 
Feb. 25th 


THOMPSON, O. 8., called to Nashville, I. 
VIELE, J. P., Middle Granville, N. Y., resigns. 
WOODS, H.W., Mattoon, Ill., goes to Conners- 
ville, Ind. 
PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 
BARTLETT, W. F. V., Rodney, Miss., goes to 
Lexington, Ky. 
BINGHAM, W. B,, Raymond, goes to Hazle- 
hurst, Miss 
WHITE, C.. Berryville, Va., goes to Hampden 
Sidney College. 

WHITE, J. 8., Rock Hill, goes to Chester, 8.C. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BERRY,.-T. B., Albany, Ni Y., goes to Gran- 

ville, 8. 
BOASD MAN, W. 8., Camden, goes to Trenton, 


COALE, W. A., Franklintown, Md., resigns, 

DILLON, M. M., of Louisiana, goes to New- 
burgh, O 

ype non Cc. P,, Chicago, Ill., goes to Pulaski, 

Tenn. 

FRANKLIN, 

. Baltimore, 

HOBART, J. H., Buffalo, made ebaplain of 
Hobart College, N. Y. 

HOPKINS, J. H., D.D., Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
called to Philadelphia, Pa, 

JAY, P. A., New Haven, Ct., resigns. 

MARTIN, i. B. 8., Hackettstown, N. J., goes 
to Jersey City, 

MAgON, R. R., Monkton, goes te Baltimore, 


D. D., of Indiana, goes to 
‘ia. 


watoock T. H., Helena, Ark., ord 
priest, te 24th. 

MORGAN, P. B., Ithaca, N. Y., called to Cin- 
cinnati, O 

sy M. D., Antwerp, goes to Carthage, 


McELREY, J. H., Susquehanna Depot, Pa, 
abandons the ministry. 
PORTER, E. C., Racine, Wis., resigns. 
SNIVELY, T. A., Albany, N. Y., resigns. 
TREZERANT, R. B., M.D., Batesville, Ark., 
ord. priest, Feb. 24th. 
WARRINER, E. A., Bridgeport, Pa., resigns. 
WOOTTEN, E., Windsor, N. C., called to Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 
eae PRESBYTERIAN, 


EDIE, W called to Franklinville, N. Y. 

HOUSTON, a H., Mercer, Pa., goes to Spar- 
n 

THOMPSON, J., inst., at Four Mile, Mo. 

WADDLE, J. M., Kirkwood, Lll,, resigns. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
CUSHMAN, H. I., Bos M ‘oes to 
pe Pawtackt icket, RL. BPs. NR 

Ww. Orange, Mase,, resigns. 


W. W.,. 
SIAR W, X, Scloat Mani, RA arn 





saith ba sido to Auburn, 
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‘Ivisnot far from the m the Rie du Centre to 
Passy, and the admirers of America’s 
earliest. and in many respects wisest sage 
may deem it a happy circumstance that a 
gentleman of Mr. John Bigelow’s scholarly 
tastes resided, as the diplomatic representa- 
tive of the United States, so near the 
charming suburb where Franklin lived 
while in. France; for Mr. Bigelow was 
fortuvate enough to happen upon certain 
descendants of Franklin’s French friends, 
who. possessed no-less precious a relic than 
the original manuscript of Fravklin’s 
autobiography. ‘Comparing this with the 
printed document, Mr. Bigelow found that 
there were many and not unimportant dis- 
crepancies bet ween the two; and some years 
ago he gave to the world for the first time 
the autobiography exactly as Franklin wrote 
it, This seems to have suggested the more 
complete work, which preserves with a 
wider scope the autobiographical charac- 
ter now before us. - Mr. Bigelow’s plan is a 
somewhat original one. He undertakes to 
set forth an elaborate life of Franklin 
wholly, or almost wholly, in Franklin’s 
own language. More than ample materials 
were at hand for his purpose, and his most 
laborious task must have been to-excerpt 
from the great mass of correspondence 
which Franklin left behind, and a large 
part of which was long since published in 
the voluminous collection of the late Presi- 
dent Sparks. First of all, Mr. Bigelow had 
the authentic and exact autobiography, 
comprising the period. from Franklin’s 
birth .to. the beginning of his first. resi- 
dence in. England, in 1757, as the agent 
of Pennsylvania. Then there was a multi- 
tude of letters, written to both public and 
private persons, on matters political, scien- 
tific, and personal, extending over the time 
spent in England and then in France, and 
covering a period of twenty-eight years, 
including Franklin’s two brief visits home, 
in. 1762 and 1775. Lastly, he had the cor- 
respondence which Franklin, having come 
home to remain, kept up with foreign and 
home friends from 1785 to 1790, in which 
latter year the great statesman, diplomatist, 
and philosopher died. It is true that Mr. 
Bigelow’s work has been mainly that of a 
compiler; but no one can examine these 
volumes without recognizing the presence 
of rare skill and judgment and a familiar 
perception of what will be of most interest 
and most use to the general reader. Itisa 
masterly compilation. We may fairly 
doubt whether, even if Franklin himself, 
in the waning years of life, had completed 
the autobiographical fragment which he 
had so long before put aside, he would have 
left so interesting a memorial as is con- 
tained ‘in these volumes. For in the free 
and unstudied correspondence the clear 
and forcible account of political events at 
the time of their occurrence, the familiar 
chatting with wife and son, the earnest and 
yet easy and friendly scientific communings 
with such men as Lord Kames, David 
Hume, and Joseph Priestley, and the com. 
mentaries often made to American friends 
on the varying phases of English politics, 
there are a certain. freshness, vigor, and 
quaintness imparted at the moment of ‘the 
events or feelings written of the flavor of 
which might have been lost in an after 
reminiscence. Mr. Bigelow had more than 
one purpose to accomplish in making his 
selections from what is undoubtedly as 
large a volume of epistolary literature as 
any eminent American, has left. The per- 
sonal career and character of Franklin, 
the events which happened to him, the 
men and things he saw, the figure he made 
would but partially satisfy the reader of his 
life. To these must. be added the picture 
of the times and events—not only public 
matters, but also manners and customs— 
among which he was a central figure and 
apeon which he looked with a shrewd 
sritical and philosophic eye. The impres- 
tions of the England of a hundred. years 
*TaE Lirs OF BENJAMIN FRANKZIN. Written 


by Himself. By JoHN BIGELOW. Three volumes. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1876, 
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ago upon an American paced ina pectioe 
Peculiarly favorable for observation, and 
one who knew, if ever man did, how to look 
about him, are of great interest and value 
and constitute perhaps the most attractive 
portion of these volumes to the average 
reader. Franklin’s mind was a very full 
and many-sided one. While he frequented 
Whitehall and hobnobbed with my Lord of 
Chatham and the Townsbends, and negoti- 
ated with Lord Dartmouth, watched the ups 
and downs of Wilkes’s fortunes with keen 
relish, and learnedly discussed lightning- 
rods and Kames’s “ Elements of Criticism,” 
he was selecting choice gowns for his wife 
at home, noting the fashions of English 
ladies and the ways of West End mansions, 
and giving curious glimpses of the state 
of English opinion and civilization. More 
important still are the revelations of the 
operations of American diplomacy during 
the critical period between 1780 and 1783. 
It was at this time that Franklin was mak- 
ing so quaint and reverend a figure at the 
gay court of Marie Antoinette; when, too, 
he was maintaining with steady vigor the 
French alliance and preparing the way for 
peace and the British acknowledgment of 
our independence. Diplomatists of the 
tortuous and mysterious type might learn 
a lesson from. Franklin’s simple and 
straightforward method of negotiation, 
for never was diplomatic method more con- 
spicuously confirmed by success. The ex- 
tracts given by Mr. Bigelow also amply 
prove Mr. Bigelow’s claim that Franklin’s 
statesmanship has been underrated or,. 
rather, overshadowed by his more con- 
spicuous achievements in diplomacy and 
science. While he was abroad his obser: 
vation of the course and tendency of events 
at home was constant and eager. He was 
ever ready with suggestions on vexed ques- 
tions of finance, trade, political construc- 
tion, and the public business. Maay of the 
letters are addressed: to his old colleagues 
of the Continental Congress, some of them 
signers, like himself, of the Declaration; 
and these relate to current subjects of dis- 
cussion {in Congress. He had already 
carried out the best of practical postal 
systems for the colonies; and, later, Robert 
Morris in a large degree guided himself, 
as. Treasury Secretary, by the finan¢ial 
views which Franklin advocated in his 
letters. 

It is a great advantage, in reading these 
volumes, to have the benefit of Franklin’s 
own simple and perspicuous style of narra- 
tion. In this respect they may be favor- 
ably compared with any other life of Frank- 
lin that has appeared. Mr. Parton’s 
biography is a brilliant picture, teeming 
with all the picturesque and. anecdotal in- 
terest with which Mr. Parton never fails-to 
lend to historical fact all the fascination of 
fiction. Yet we must confess to a certain 
preference for the quaint flavor of the con- 
temporary writer of last-century events, 
even though the subject is not the writer 
himself; and when itis this flavor seems 
even more in keeping with the events nar- 
rated. We get much nearer to Franklin 
when his own words are giving us enlight- 
enment, and Mr. Bigelow has very skillfully 
deprived Mr. Parton and other modern 
biographers of the plea that the old 
philosopher, describing himself by his let- 
ters, is tedious. Sonot only may the his- 
torical student find in these volumes much 
that is of substantial value in understand- 
ing the Revolutionary period and that of 
constitution-making; not only may the 
antiquarian and man of science find many 
useful hints of customs and research; not 
only may the admirer of Franklin learn 
very nearly what sort of man he was; but 
he who.cares.to rise to the fountain-head of 


. American literature and is curious in the 


art of using language may find herein 
specimens of the style of the very best 
American writer in the eighteenth century. 

On the whole, Mr. Bigelow has put be- 
fore us what must be regarded as the most 
authoritative as itis the most interesting 
and convenient full record of Franklin's 
life. His own notes, which are never in- 
trusive—for the editor studiously keeps 
himself in the modest background—are few 





copious ‘notes, explanatory of many per- 
sons and things that Mr. Bigelow too read- 





et ane oe aecene 


Teadex, would have been well. Even ex- 
perienced writers more often overestimate 
than underestimate the knowledge of read- 
ers concerning « special subject, and the 
present work is intended to bea popular 
one. The general arrangement is rey 
convenient, the date and recipient of 
each letter being given in a side 
note and the chapters being divided into 
epochs of the life. Full bibliographical 
and general indexes are added to the third 
volume. The period of ‘centennial liter- 
ature” has already begun, and, so far, these 
volumes are the most valuable contribution 
which has «yet appeared to the retrospect 
proper to the coming eelebration. Frank- 
lin’s name will be one of the. foremost to 
be commemorated on the anniversary of 
the memorable day when he, with John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, stood before 
President Hancock’s table with the draft 
of the Declaration. Thanks to Mr. Bige- 
low, Franklin may now be studied with 
confidence in the accuracy of wiiat is read, 
with deep interest in the man and the 
statesman, and without tediousness, 
Grornce M. Towzz. 
ne RR 


THE PRINCE CONSORT." 


Tue late Prinee- Consort, which was the 
title of Queen Victoria’s husband and of the 
father of the future King of England, has 
been generally spoken of as one of the most 
fortunate of men, and it would be hardly 
possible to conceive of a man’s being placed 
in circumstances more conducive to earthly 
felicities: than those in which he found 
himself from his birth to his death. But, 
if he was fortunate himself, the Queen of 
England was. not less fortunate in having 
such a man for a husband, and the people 
of Great Britain were equally fortunate in 
having sucha man to be the husband of 
their Queen and the progenitor of their 
future sovereigns. He has been called 
Albert the Wise, and Albert the Good; but 
he might well be called the good and the 
wise. He was not in any sense great, 
and it was well for the people of Great and 
“Greater” Britain that he was not. Hebad 
the good sense to adapt himself to his posi- 
tion and never to transcend the proper 
sphere’ of the Prince Consort. The Queen 
desired to confer upon him the title of King 
Consort; but such a title would have implied 
too much for the satisfaction of the people 
and he was content to be called Prince 
only. He must have exercised great influ- 
ence over the mind of his wife; but she had 
the discretion not to let his influence be dis- 
covered, and John Bull never grew restive 
at the thought of being ruled over by a 
German. He was eminently distinguished 
for the grace and dignity with which he 
presided at public banquets and conven- 
tions, He patronized, in a moderate way, 
all sorts of British artists of the artisan 
class; he. had considerable skill in draw- 
ing and etching; and he fairly won the 
esteem and respect of all the manufactur- 
ing and shopkeeping classes; by his in- 
venting the scheme fora great international 
exbibition and world’s fair, which resulted 
in the first crystal palace and gaye such 
éclat to British industrial evterprises. He 
might have done like other princes, and have 
involved himself in debt and grieved the 
people by his elegant vices; but he was as 
prudent aud deeorous a family-man as there 
was in all England. He lived within his 
income and saved up a considerable part of 
his allowance, and in his domestic relations 
set an example which all the husbands and 
fathers in England might have been happy 
to imitate. That such a prince should 
have been universally honored inv his life 
and mourned over at his death is not 
to be wondered at, even by Americans, 
who have néver been taught to hold 
official personages of any kind in 
reverence or affectionate esteem. Thesub- 
jects of Queen Victoria will read the “ Life 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort” with very different feolings from 
those it will exeite in American readers, 
who will find little to interest them in Mr. 
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Sean tecighoty hands anemedidan” 
and is wholly dispassionate. The first vol-' 
ume brings down the life of the Prince tothe. 
‘Your 1848, the year of the fight of, Louis 

from France and of the. birth 
of the Princess Louise. It was the year of 
revolutions and of commercial distresses. 


‘The Prince. Consort, however, had no 


special reason for feeling disturbed, and, 
in announcing to Baron Stockmar the ad- 
dition of another princess to his family, he 
writes as cool as a cucumber, and says, 
like any ordinary father: “ V. and the baby 
are perfectly well.” The. ‘‘ baby” is now 
the wife of the Marquis of Lorne. 

Although this yolume bears the name of 
Theedore Martin—who will be longer re- 
membered by his translation of Horace 
than by this literary performance—it is in 
reality the work of Queen Victoria. It is 
the tribute of a good wife to the virtues of 
a good husband, and if the names of the 
persons who are mentioned were given 
without their titles of kings, queens, princes, 
dukes,. barons, etc., it would be as com- 
monplace and uninteresting as any history 
of a very ordinary and commonplace family 
could be. 


| ee IEA a 


Wes have already spoken of the illustra- 
tions of the Four Gospels upon which Alexan- 
der Bida, a French artist, has long been at 
work. Their publication in numbers, in Paris, 
was an undertaking of great expense, and the 
English edition of Sampson Low, Son & Co., 
which is also now appearing in numbers, will 
sell for no less than a hundred and thirty dol- 
lars, The etchings have much merit and must 
long form a prized portion of the libraries of 
which they become a part, Etchings, if repro- 
duced by any process, lose much of their 
peculiar excellence, and Mesars. J.B. Ford & 
Co, undertook a hazardous task when they set 
about publishing wood-cut copies of the Bida 
pictures, to be comprised in a single volume of 
emall cost, And yet we can say of Christ in 
Art, under which title they have published s 
harmony of the Gospels, by Dr. Eggleston, ac- 
companied by one hundred Bids pictures, that 
it succeeds excellently in presenting good fac- 
similes of the original designs. The engraving 
was done on wood, ‘with the exception of the 
steel frontispiece, by Brend’amour, of Dussel- 
dorf, who employed, we take it, some chem- 
feal process In his work. The pictures lose 
little of their ‘spirit and retain very much 
of their beauty. ‘The text is adorned with 
many head and tail pieces, etc., of no small 
merit, and the typographical execution is 
good. No privter’s nameis given; but from 
the fact that the initial letters have hitherto 
appeared in but one American work (Ticknor’s 
“Life of Prescott,” 1864) we infer that it 
comes from the University Press, Cambridge. 
Weare excusable, perhaps, in mentioning the 
art half of the work first ; but we must not set 
it above Dr. Eggleston’s part, the preparation 
of the text. The book is nota “harmony” in 
the old-fashioned sense, since Dr. Eggleston 
has omitted apparent discrepancies and se- 
lected the most graphic accounts whenever a 
choice needed to be made, But otherwise the 
words of the Gospels have not been changed 
at all by addition or omission. Very faith- 
fully and beautifully has his pleasant task 
been accomplished, and the work as a whole 
will be a favorite one. 


«sa-Prof. Benjamin N. Martin, of the Uni-° 
versity of New York, has published a second 
edition, much enlarged, of his Choice Specimens 
of American Literature and Literary Reader 
(Sheldon & Co). The work takes its place in 
the Shaw. series of English text-books issued 
by its publishers. Itis considerably the most 
copious of books of selections from the whole 
body of American literature and brings the 
list of itsauthors quite down to the present 
time. Its selections have not in all cases, per- 
haps, been made with the most judicious taste, 
and what it gains in the number’ of authors 
represented it, of course, Joses in the fullness 
of fts extracts from the more noted nanies. Ag 
a whole, however, the volume is likely to prove 
& serviceable one for classes reciting to a com- 
petent teacher, and itis certainly better than 
any preceding work occupying the same field. 
The table of contents is disfigured by several 
misprints. 

»oeee-Gebbie & Barrie, of Philadelphia, a firm 
already known for its devotion to art subjecta, 
have begun the publication of a work of much 
interest and beauty, which they call The Art 
Treasures of England, The design of the publi- 
cation is to present the best and most familiar 


sented in the completed work are Constable, 
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Sir ©. L. Bastiake, J. and T. Faed, Foster, Gil- 


bert, Landseer, Maclise, Martin; Noel Paton, 
Poynter, Reyno.ds, Stothard,, Turner) and 
bigs Engravings will also ..be «given 

of statuary by noted sculptors. We have 
thus far received the first ten parts, which 
show that the work will be oné of much value. 
The number Of artists selected is so large that 
& good idea of the varying style ‘of different 
Periods is given, aa well as of the manners of 
the e-veral painters. Some of the pictures are 
of singular beauty, and we may mention 
as being of special excellence Birket. Foster’s 
“Primrose Gatherers,” Sir John, Gilbert's 
“ Christiana at the House o% Gains,” and J. 
Faed’s “ Ibe Justice of the King,” the engrav- 
ere being reepectively Cousen, Gilbert Army- 
tage, aud ©. H. Jeon’ The last-named en- 
graver ts assuredly one of the first of his craft. 
A type of the poorer pictures is. J. J. Jenkins’s 
‘First Love,” Mr. Whitaker's text is terse 
and sensibie, avoiding, prolixity and obscurity. 
The work is to be obtained in this ity of 
Mesers, Howarth & Phillips, 

rT ——— 


NOTES, 


Newsox & Patuiirs have in press “ Our King 
and Saviour,’ a life of Christ for young per- 
sons and general readers, by Daniel Wise, 
D. D3, “ All for, Christ,” by Thomas Carter, 
D. D.; “* Love Enthroned ; or, Essays on Evan- 
gelical Perfection,’’. by..Daniel. Steele, D. D.; 
“the Living Wesley,” an account. of the 
earlier part of bis life, by James H. Rigg, D.D.; 
with an introduction by John F. Hurst, D. D., 
vol. fy of Dr. Whedon’s Commentary on the 
New Testament; and vol. iv of the Book Con- 
cern’s Commentary on the Old Testament, 
The ast-named book will go from Kingé to 
Esther and will be by Rev. M. 8. Terry. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. announce a “ Nar- 
rative of the Awakening,” an account of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s work up to last 
May; and “Sacred Songs and Solos, as sung 
by Ira D. Sankey.” Macmillan & Co, are 
going to add to their Golden Treasury Series a 
collection of German songs, edited by Dr. 
Buchbeim. Its title will be “* Deutsche Lyrik.” 
Henry Holt & Co. think that the 
translation of Auerbach’s ‘‘On the Heights” 
which they now publish does not come up to 
their usual standard, and so they bave in press 
& new translation, by Simon Adler Stern. 


We are very glad to be able to announce that 
Prof. March has in, preparation a brief “ His- 
torica! Grammar of Modern English.” It will 
give the history and explanation of all the 
forms of inflection now in use and of all the 
relics of old forms which occur in our standard 
authors, and of combinations of syntax, idioms 
especially, which need light from the older 
speech. We measure words carefully when 
we say that this is the most important an- 
nouncement we have made in these columns 
for a long time, and we are sure that scholars 
will sbare the eagerness with which we await 
the appearance of the yolume.. A work such 
as Prof. March has undertaken to prepare 
has been needed here and of our living schol- 
ars he is far the best fitted to write it. When 
the volume is out we can send it to England, 
and overpay the debt our best instructors have 
incurred by using Dr. Morris’s excellent ‘‘ His- 
torical Accidence’’ in lieu of anything similar of 
ourown. The “ Historical Grammar’ will be 
published by Harper & Brothers, who ex- 
pended such care and patience in their efforts 
to prodace Prof. March’s Anglo-Saxon “ Com- 
parative Grammar” and “‘ Reader” in a befit- 
ting style. 

Biglow & Main, of this city, announce that 
they will bring out in April a new Sunday- 
school music-book, by Messrs. Lowry and 
Doane, already favorably known by their 
«Pure Gold” and **The Royal Diadem.”” The 
editors promise that the new book shall not be 
inferior to ite two predecessors, which we have 
just named. 


In the new “ Hymnal’’ of the Presbyterian 
Church occurs a moat singular change ip one 
of Miss Steele’s most popular hymns, a change 
which has puzzled not a little those who 
have given attention to the subject, It 
is easily explained as an evident mistake of 
the editor of that book, and doubtless occurred 
ss follows: The hymn reierred to, number 177 
of the Hymnal, is made up of parts of two 
hymns, 541 and 585, of the “Church Hymn 
Book,” one of which ison page 196 and the 
other directly underneath on page 194, each 
containing five stanzas. The editor, in using 
his scissors, evidently cut through two leaves, 
and by mistake attached the first two stanzas of 
Miss Steele’s hymn to the last three of hymn 
585, which is a translation from the Latin, * 0, 
Amor! quam exzstaticus,” by John Mason Neale, 
the English Tractarian and founder of sister- 
hoods. Dr. Neale’s hymn is certatuly excellent 
in itself, but, as partially given in the Hymnal, 
it changes the entire character of Miss Steele’s 
beautiful hymn, and attributes to her three 
stanzas that she never wrots, besides robbing 
fier of the three she did write. It will certainly 











Interest the reader to see the two hymns io] 
their disjointed: condition, and to have an ép- 
portunity to read them’ as they are in their 
original, form. The agglomerate hymn 177, 
Presbyterian Hymnal, is as follows, the first 
two stanzas being from Miss Steele’s hymn 
about Christ as our intercessor in Heaven, the 
last three from Dr, Neale’s hymn about Christ’s 
earthly experience: 


“'L. He lives, the great Redeemer lives; 
What joy the blest assurance gives 
And now, before his Father, God 
Pleads the full merits of his blood, 

“2. Repeated crimes awake our fears, 
And justice, armed with frowns, appears; 
But in the Saviour’s lovely face 
Sweet mercy smiles and all is peace. 


“8. For us he prayed, for us he taught, 
For us his daily works he wrought, 
By words, and signs, and actions, thus 
Still seeking not himself, but us. 


“4. For us to wicked men botrayed, 
Scourged, mocked, in purple robe arrayed, 
He bore the shameful cross and death 
For us at length gave up his breath, 


“5. For us he rose from death again, 
For us he went on high to reign. 
For us he sent his Spirit here, 
To guide, to strengthen, and to cheer.” 


Here are Miss Steele’s closing stanzas: 

“3. Hence, then, ye black, despairing thoughts + 
Above our fears, above our faults, 
His powerful intercessions rise, 
And guilt recedes and terror dies. 

“4. In every dark, distressful hour, 
When sin and Satan join their power, 
Let this dear hope repel the dart, 
That Jesus bears us on his heart. 


“5. Great Advocate, almighty Friend, 
On him our humble hopes depend; 
Our cause can never, never fail, 
For Jesus pleads and must prevail.” 


or 


And here Dr, Neale’s opening ones: 
“1. Oh! love, how deep, how broad, how high 
It fills the heart with ecstasy, 
That God, the Son of God, should take 
Our mortal form for morta]s’ sake. 


‘.@ sent no angel to our race, 

f higher or of lower place, 

sut wore the robe of human frame 
imse!f, and to this lost world came.” 


It surely must bea matter of regret to Presby- 
terians that the serious error we have de- 
scribed was not discovered and corrected be- 
fore the ‘‘ Hymnal” went into circulation. 


The American Bibliopolist learns that Rev. H. 
N. Hudson is engaged on’ # new edition of 
Shakespeare, which will contain many new 
readings. It will be in.a number of volumes, 
probably eight, and the printing of it will. soon 
commence,. Mr. Hudson has had help from 
Mr. Joseph Crosby, of Zanesville, Obio, 

The Atheneum finds the following. curious 
bit.of biograpbical criticism in William Win- 
stanley’s “ Lives of the most Famons British 
Poets,”” published in 1687: “John Milton was 
one whose natural parts might deservedly give 
him a place amongst the principal of our En- 
glish Poets, heving written two Heroick 
Poems and a Tragedy—namely, ‘Paradice 
Lost,’ ‘Paradice Regain’d,’ and ‘Sampson 
Agonista’; but his Fame is gone out like a 
candle in a Snuff, and his Memory will always 
stink, which might haye ever lived in honor- 
sble Repute, had not he been a notorious 
Traytor and most impiously and villanously 
bely’d that blessed Martyr King Oharles the 
First.” 
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It is well known how rich Germany and Holland 
are in works of a healthy devotional nature, which 
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spirit among the people, even when Rationalism 


some readable volumes, translations of some of these 
from time to time, which may supply what has been 
to some extent lacking in our own literature. 

The following are now ready: 


1, The Year of Salvation. Words 
of Life for Rvery Day. A Book of 
Household Devotion. The Festivai Por- 
tlon of the Year. By J. J. VAN OOSTER- 
ZEB, D.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, $3. 


2. David, the King of Israel. A Por- 
trait drawn from Bible History and the 
Book of Psalms. By F. W. KRUMMACHER, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, eloth, $3. 


%. The Suffering Saviours; or, Med- 
itations on the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By F. W. KRUMMACHER. Crown 
6vo, cloth. Eighth Edition. 7. 
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Pastor at Husum. Crown 8vo, $3. 
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By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. Third Edition, Revised. 12mo 
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m1. 


A GRAND WORK. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL. 


By THoMAsS LEWIN, Esq., M.A. F.S.A., of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“ Fasti Sacri,” * Stege of Jerusalem,” etc. With 
numerous Dlustrations, finely engraved on wood, 
Maps, Plans, ete. 2 vols., demy 4to, cloth, $18. 
These volumes contain more than 1,000 pages, with 
about 350 illustrations in the highest style of wood 
engraving. The work is the result of forty years’ 
study and will be found of value to scholars, while 
its price is calculated to secure the widest circulation. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


As originally published by JOHN BUNYAN. Beings 
fac-simile reproduction: of the first edition. In 
crown 8vo, with nineteen quaint wood-cut illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, antique style. $3. 

This Edition of the Pugrim’s Progress is a Line for 
Line Reprint in fac-simile of the Editio Princeps, pub- 
lished in 1678, of which only one copyis Known to 
exist at the present time. The special character- 
isties of the first edition are carefully preserved. The 

ial 1 ge, quaint sp gz, and curious side- 
notes, the peculiar forms and mixtures of types, the 
irregular use of capitals and italics are faithfully re- 
produced, as well as the grotesque illustrations found 
in the early editions, thus enabling the modern reader 
to realize the rude form in which John Bunyan put 
his immortal allegory before those of his own day, 
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“ We believe no earnest person on n read this vol- 
ume without gaining great benofi Christian Union. 

“ It has been prepared with intelligence, judgment, 
and care.”—Christian at Work. 





“We commend it to the attention of all.”—St. Lowis 
Ohristiim Advocate. 
aa spirit is excellent, its tone elevated. ”— Morning 


“It must do good among all intelligen ughtful, 
and devout Christians.”—% me rtatian. Tackett Narn 
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The Inrepeedent 


THE COMING OF. THE . WHIRL- 
WIND. 
(TRANSLATION oF Jos XXXVI, 16;-2RXV1.) 
BY THE REY. HOMER N. DUNNING. 


Lo! God is great! We know Him not! 
fis countless years outréach our thought. 
He draws the watery drops; again 

He sheds them forth in mist and rain, 
Showers pouring down from swollen clouds, 
Watering all men with drenching-floods: 
Who comprehends the clouds outspread, 
The roaritig in His tent o’erhead? 

He spreads the lightning: glare abroad, 
Himself ia watery depths doth shrond 5 
(Thereby to nations ju¢gment:shows 

4nd in profusion food bestews), 

Hig hands behind the lightning hide, . ». 
Its bolt with markman’s aiui to guide ; 
His thunder loud proclaims the storm, 
The herds forebode His Rising Form. 
Awed by this sight, my trembling heart 
Leaps from its place with shuddering start. 
Hear, hear His voice in angry muttering, 
The rumbling tones his mouth is uttering ; 
‘Neath all the heavens His peal resounds, 
His flash to earth’s remotest bounds, 
Successive roars again His voice 

He thunders with His glorious voice, 

Nor spares His lightnings ’mid the noise. 
Things marvelous God’s yoices thunder; 
He doeth great things, at which’ men wonder! 
He speaks His word to forming snow: 

** Descend upon the earth below!” 

He sends abroad the pouring shower— 

The pouriag shower with mighty power ; 
He sets His seal on each man’s hand, 

That all His doings may understand ; 

Wild beasts in coverts haste to hide 

And in their secret lairs abide. 

From chambers south come whirlwinds forth ; 
Cold from the chill blasts of the north. 

The Breath of God the ice congeals, 

In bonds the expanse of waters seals, « 
With rain he loads the swelling cloud ; 

He ¢preads His lightning clouds abroad ; 
Around.in circling changes whirled, 

To do His bidding they are hurled 

O’er all the broad space of the world. 
Whether they be ordained of God— 

A scourge of His chastising rod, 

A showering of the parching-earth, 

Or mercy in the time of dearth. 

Hear this, OJob! Stand! Look abroad! 
Behold the wondrous works of God! 
Know’st thou how God ordains their ways 
And makes the clouds with lightnings blaze? 
Know’st thon their poisings in the skies— 
His work who knows all mysteries? 

Hast thou whose garments reek with sweat, 
When swelters earth with southern heat, 
With Him the glowing skies outspread, 
Like molten mirror firm o’erhead? 

Teach us what we to Him shall say! 

We can no fitting words array, 

Struck by the darkness with dismay! 

Shall it be told Him that I spoke? 

Beware lest he who speaks provoke 

The doom of His devouring stroke! 

And now one cannot see the light 

Which if the skies still blazes bright ; 

But soon the Wind hath passed, and clean 
Hath swept and left the skies serene. 
Gold gleams forth from the northern sky! 
With God is awful majéstyt = 

Tue ALMIGuTy One! Hid from our sight! 
Exalted in his might and right, 

In plenitude of righteousness ! 

No creature will he e’er oppress. 

Well may men stand inawe! His eyes 
Regard none who in heart are wise ! 








DID AUNT BAGLEY KNOW? 
BY ARCHIE FELL. 


“ Seconp and third chapters of Revela- 
tions, the 7th, 1ith, 17th; 5th, 12th, and 
2ist verses.” 

It was along text for a July Sabbath, with 
the mercury. away. up. and. ethics away 
down, and such a billowy ocean of fans 
surging between! ‘ 

Sadie Brooks caught .her breath with a 
little gasp, exchanged her bit of carved 
ivory for a-huge palm-leaf, and settled 
herself resiguedly into the limp folds of 
her organdy ; her thoughts dropping simul- 
taneously down among the ruffies and 
puffings and turquoise-blue ribbons, wilt- 
yng under the force of atmospheric .pres- 
gure. 

“He that--overcometh.”~ Again~and 
again the speaker repeated the words, each 
time with the accompanying promise new 
and wonderful. ’ 

Sidie’s thoughis went out suddenly after 
him, catching only that first clause: “He 
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that_overcometh,” That ae de 

a eek Reais of cnn 
of epaulets, a roar and'tumb 

rush. Individually it bespoke steady nerve, 

resolute eye, Arm-set lips, strong, active 

wills. What had poor, panting, perspiring 

mortals to do with it, while Fahrenheit 

clung to ninety in the shade? 


Or did it mean just those last six days of 
muggy, sticky, dusty, suffocating hotness? 
Did it,mean, leaving out all the impatience, 
uncharitableness, indolence, selfishness, 
and downright crossness that will get 
uppermost - with “thé “mefcufy ?™ “Inward 


and backward went Sadie’s thoughts, witb } 


the one word for a touchstone... How 
about the fretting when things went wrong, 
the scoldings lavished on never-go-lucky 


.| Bob, the snubbing of poor little Fib, who 


would ask questions by the dozen, the 
general out-of-sorts feeling, which one 
didn’t particularly care to overcome any- 
way? How about doors carelessly left 
open, giving ingress to one of the Egyptian 
plagues and making you wish the otber 
nine could -be visited upon the offender? 
Was the overcoming to go straight on, 
through thick and thin, cold and heat, flies, 
and dust, and all? 

If itshould! Sadie caught a glimpse of 
the light and glory, such as halos every 
victory, be it never so small; and; with a 
sudden longing for immediate possession, 
looked up..to the speaker again for the 
needful teaching. 

But the speaker had chosen for his 
theme those glorious promises, opening 
before his hearers the fullness of their 
meaning end enjoining soul-culture as the 
necessary condition of entering this God- 
given inheritance. 

Doubtless mavy a hungry soul was fed; 
but it seemed like empty husks to Sadie. 
The text had suggested to her not the end, 
but the means. She wanted help, not in- 
centive; and, coming down from spiritual 
hights to everyday details, bebind the big 
palm-leaf, she went on imagining what a 
life would be full of true overcoming—one 
grand, continuous tragedy, with no post- 
porement on account of the weather. Heat 
overcame people sometimes, Mightn’t there 
be moral sunstrokes as well, to avoid which 
they must always be conjugating that one 
verb in the active voice. 

“He that overcometh!” It ‘was text, 
sermon, application, and all to Sadie; and 
the help she had vainly sought from the 
pulpit she found in two lines of the closing 
hymna: 

“ Who in the strength of Jesus trusts 
Is more than conqueror.” 

It wasn’t strange that, dwelling on the 
words, she should lose time in the melody; 
but it was vexiug—the queer little smile 
Dora Guernsey sent over to her, in conse- 
quence. Miss Guernsey boarded at the Wal- 
lumpset House, te aristocratic hotel of their 
rather aristocratic village, getting # sum- 
mé?’s worth of country air, country living, 
and country admiration. It wasn’t easy for 
Sadie Brooks, the acknowledged leader and 
favorite among’ the young people,to ad- 
mire Dora Guernsey, who bade fair to out- 
rival her; and, considerably disturbed, 
Sadie went down the aisle and through the 
church-door, passing with just the coolest 
bow her dear friend, Lou Rogers, who was 
intending to walk home with ber, as usual. 
Lou was getting quite too intimate with 
the new Miss Guernsey for Sadie’s liking. 
Besides, she wanted to go on with ber 
thinking, planning how through the week 
she would use those three words, some- 
thing as Uncle Ben used fresh, dewy 
grape-leaves of a morning, lining his hat 
with them, to ward off the fierce sun-heat. 
To her mind, just then, heat marsbaled and 
led all other foes. 

So, when Monday morning dawned de- 
liciously cool, and the household wheels 
ran simeothly threugh the steam aod suds 
of a week’s wash, and Fib neglected to use 
interrogation points altogether, and Bob 
brought ber a bunch of pond-lilies, with 
no worse mishap than a tumble head ever 
heels into the water, the elder sisterswell- 
nigh forgot.there was to be any tragedy 
at all. Quite forgot it, when Mrs, Daven- 
port sent over ah informal invitation to an 
impromptu croquet party for that very 
eveming. ‘‘ The last of Bidmey’s being at 
home,” the little note said. “To-morrow 
morning he would start for the Adiron- 
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dacks, and only for an_ hour or 80 on | 
his way batk to Yale. So it was really his 
good-bye.” ” . 

Sadie congratulated herself on the fresh- 
ly-ironed organdy ; the new crépe tie and 
sash of serpent-green; the jaunty em. 
broidered jacket, with its sea-weel pat- 
tern; and (could anything be more charm- 
ing?) those lovely pond-lilies, to shine 
pure and @tarlike from the plaited coronet 
of soft brown hair, to fasten her jacket, and 
to be looped in with ber sash where it caught 
up and confined the folds of the graceful 
overdress. «A moment-her fingers lingered 
among the ¢feamy blossoms, filling a shal. 
low glass dish on the piano; then, turning 
suddenly to the mirror, she laid a cluster 
of them im the tangle of wavy brown hair, 
with its* faint shimmer of gold wherever 
the suglight touched it. 

There may have been vanity in the little 
flush creeping over her cheek, as she noted 
the effect; and as she sat down to the 
piano and hummed softly through the 
beautiful solo ‘‘Consider the Lilies,” 
which Sidney Davenport had brought her 
the night before, there may have been sin 
in the half-conscious wish that she could 
have sung it that evening, with the breath of 
those dainty flower-lips miugling in the 
melody and bearing witness that not 
alone ‘‘in the field” things of beauty “toi 
not” but are divinely cared for. Ido not 
say how much of eyil motive mingles with 
the pure, sweet thoughts wandering in and 
out of a young girl’s mind, weaving her 
little plans for worldly triumphs, her little 
longings for worldly successes. But I do 
think the sweet words and the fragrant 
blooms held for Sadie the hint of an un- 
written sermon. We shall see. She had 
just finished dressing that evening, all save 
arranging her lilies, when Lou Rogers and 
Dora Guernsey came in upstairs, as Lou 
was privileged to do, after a couple of hair. 
pins. Lou never had any spare ones. 

“Oh! the elegant, superb, exquisite 
beauties!” cried Dora, bending over the 
dressing-table, where stood the shallow 
glass dish, with its treasures. “And to 
think of their wasting their sweetness here, 
when they are exactly what I want. Smilax 
and tea-roses are dreadfully common. I 
may, mayn’t I, Miss Brooke?” And, without 
waiting for an answer, she drew them ont 
of the water, reached for a towel to dry the 
soft, porous stems, and coolly set to work 
fastening them among the massive coils of 
her dark braids, upon the low bertha, and 
here and there among the cloudy mistiness 
of the black Herhani, puffed and ruffled 
and hitched to the last degree of bewilder- 
ment. 

“There!” and she turned round expect- 
antly,@ very queen, in what was to have 
made a charming little sea-nymph of Sadie. 

Surprise at first and then mere courtesy 
kept the latter silent; though to be sure 
Dora gave her no chance to dissent, talking 
right on, as she opened her own box of 
flowers: 

“Can’t you use some of this smilax, 
Lou? And these tea-roses, it’s such a pity 
to have them wasted. I don’t dare ask 
Miss Brooks what she was going to wear, 
for fear it was these magnificent lilies ; and 
she’ll think I’m dreadfully selfish, only 
she must see how exactly they suit my 
style, and anything looks about so-so in 
light hair. Oh! Lou, dear, I’ve left my 
hawdkerchief at your house.” And in 
another moment Sadie was alone, rub- 
bing a patronizing kiss from her hot 
cheeks. 

There was an ominous sparkle in her 
blue eyes as she tossed the smilax and tea- 
roses into.a drawer, shutting the same with 
an indignant thud. Six years earlier in 
life she would have had a good cry over 
the disappointment. Six years before that 
she would very likely have charged des- 
perately upon the invading foe and recov- 
ered the plunder. At eighteen she was de- 
nied both these methods of relief; but the 
tears and the passion were all there—con- 
centrated, repressed, generating a heat to 
which Fahrenheit has no corresponding 
degree. And if the gentle mother, prof- 
fering a spray of glossy ivy leaves for 
the plain brown braids, was surprised at its 
Being hastily and rather sharply declined; 
if poor Bob stele away broken-hearted, 
with the big bunch of scarlet poppies he 
had picked for the same purpose ; if sleepy 
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SN ENERS g % Re. Sian Coe 
Fib_ was most emphatically synbbed_fo 
asking ““ What ‘for Say ia ee 
head pretty ?” and anything but-s 

face answered Mrs. Davenport’s greeting, 
it was because our poor little tragedienne 
had forgotten her part and could not as 
yet hear the softly-whispered cue, 

They were all gathered around Dora 
Guernsey, Sidney Davenport among them, 
when she entered the parlors; and what 
was scarcely a tangible slight added ‘Itself 
to her previous injury, and made her stiff 
and unsocial—‘‘dull as a poker,” Sue 
Sherry said, when she persisted in staying 
by herself and turning a_half-lighted 
kaleidoscope, instead of listening to Miss 
Guernsey’s comical stories, 

But there in the corner alone she caught 
the little.eue: “‘He that overcometh.” 

Did it mean that, too—an unresisting 
endurance of “offenses which must needs 
come,” ard no wish of “‘ woe to him [or 
her] through whom the offense cometh”? 
Must she put it quite out of her thoughts, 
this little wrong, and the pleasant little 
triumph of which she bad been robbed? 
Would it be overcoming willingly to. be 
second where she had always been. first ? 
Were these “least things” in the same 
Divine hands with the lilies? 

There was a resolute putting away of 
malice, a determined putting down of self, 
and then Sadie joined the group, on their 
way to the croquet-ground, where svon the 
click of the mallets and bursts of laughter 
chimed most harmoniously with the light 
and music and fragrance of Chiuese lan- 
terns, dripping fountains, and bordering 
flower-beds. ; 

It was hard work for Sadie; but throuch 
the whole game not a hasty word or impa- 
tient look betrayed the bitter thoughts that 
would come with every gleam of the lilies 
in the dark braids of Sidney Davenport's 
partner. 

“*T will overcome. I will nov be vexed 
with her,” she said to herself again and 
again, trying to admire way down in her 
troubled heart the telling strokes of Dora’s 
mallet. 

But it would not be stilled—that tumult 
of angry feeling; and, when the gay party 
went back to the house for refresiments 
and music, Sadie lingered a moment to 
conjugate once more her troublesome verb. 
And Mrs. Davenport, passing her, paused 
to say: “I do wish we could have had 
‘Consider the Lilies’ sung to-night; but, of 
course, you haven’t had time to learn it. 
You know I have never heard it and Sid- 
ney thinks there is nothing like it. 
course, no One here bas seen it, however,” 
she added, moying on. 

Sadie knew that Dora Guernsey sang 
“Consider the Lilies’? Some one had 
spoken of it at the Conservatory, in town. 
But Mrs. Davenport would never think of 
asking her. Well! The reals truggle be- 
gan then. Before if had been simply 
defensive; now it was aggressive. To give 
a triumph voluntarily is more than letting 
it be taken passively. ‘He thaf’ over- 
cometh!” Sadie sprang after Mrs. Dayen- 
port. 

‘*Miss Guernsey sings ‘Consider the 
Lilies’ She will—be glad to sing it,” Sadie 
was about to say, with the least bit of sar- 
casm in her tone; but she checked herself, 
and, at Mrs. Davenport’s request, crossed 
the room with a petition from that hostess 
that Miss Dora would favor them with the 
song in question. 

I think just the tiniest curve of surprise 
arched Miss Guernsey’s brow—she had 
seen the music upon Sadie’s piano—and 
then the eyelids drooped affectedly, as 
Sidney Davenport, witb a significant glance 
at the lilies she wore, led her to the instru. 
ment, leaving Sadie a looker-on in the little 
drama she had pictured to herself, to work 
out her little tragedy, but also to be—*‘ more 
than conqueror.” Somehow, she had 
grown suddenly strong. She joined most 
sincerely in the applause following Dora’s 
faultless rendering of the beautiful compo- 
sition. Heartless and mechanical-she fel 
it to be; but.the little “‘ feel’ wae hidden 
awey unspoken, a twinge of envy shut in 
with it, and Sadie enabled very cheerfully 
to furnish accompaniments for the further 
display of Miss Guernsey’s vocal powers. 

There was nothivg assumed fbout the 

with which our heroine 
helped.on. all the after fun and frolic of the 


Of . 
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evening, . There was little sshesubene 1 4 


wounds.received on battle-fields have that 
long after peace is declared—and one of the 
lilies had changed hands again. But even 
that-couldn’t take away from Sadie Brooks 
the happy consciousness of a victory won, 
albeit another had been crowned in her 
atead, 

Out on the piazza Aunt Bagley was re- 
viewing the last Sabbath’s discourse: 

“ Them promises meant something to the 
martyrs, a-going through fire an’ sword 
away up to the Revolutionary, when the 
men fit and the women pinched and made 
their clothes out of nothin’. It did then to 
talk about souls being edicated an’ growin’ 
strong, strugglin’ with difficulties; but I 
should like to kaow what overcomin’ there 
is in these tiraes, when you're thought a 
little more of for belonging to some sort of 
a church, and everything slips along gay 
and hifalutin, with parties, an’ panyers, an’ 
posies. Our young folks don’t know the 
fust thing about overcoming. If itdepends 
on the fightin’ ’—and Aunt Bagley shut her 
lips sententiously—‘‘ they never’ll inherit 
the promises. Why, they don’t even know 
what overcoming means.” 

Didn’t Sadie Brooks ? 

“He that ruleth his spirit.” Did Aunt 
Bagley know the meaning of that? 





THE new musical college, whose project, 
if fulfilled, will rank New York with the 
first cities of the world in this way, would 
seem to be a fixed fact. Noneof the papers 
intimate who this benevolent person is; but 
a correspondent of The Boston Advertiser 
tells us that his property is in real estate in 
New York City, and, owing to the depres- 
sion which has "continued since the panic, 
is not at present worth more than $5,000,000. 
The Hippodrome building now covers: the 
land which he intends to buy, being the 
entire block between Madison and Fourth 
avenues and Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
seventh streets. The price is $1,000,000; 
but negotiations are under way with the 
Vanderbilts by which it is hoped to get 
the block more cheaply. The proposed 
building, which will cost about $500,000, 
will not cover the entire square, but will 
leave a strip on Fourth avenue 200 feet long 
and 100 in depth. This will be used for 
stores and offices, not immediately con- 
nected with the conservatory. The founder 
of the institution, whose name still remains 
a mystery, is just 80 yeurs of age, a healthy 
and hearty old bachelor. His will is so ar- 
ranged as to bequeath a certain amount of 
money to bis relations, to be paid out of the 
yearly income of the estate. When the full 
amount is paid, the interest will thenceforth 
accrue to the college. He haschosen Theo- 
dore Thomas, it. is said, for the musical ar- 
rangement of his plans, 
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SORT ENT. 


Tus. INDEPENDENT the présent year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held: in the past. In its literary colamns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world, its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Educatio: Ag 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial 
are conducted by specialists of practical ome 
rience ; its full and catholic Sesliten of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 

editorial pages affairs of réligious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers, 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in real value 
ir Se panes paid as a@ Subscriber to Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that. we give 
with Tus EPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published, 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all 
Sesto. mee bs poneid at the office of p 
tion ; therefore ribers will henceforth pari 
cents extra for postage, as per vates given below. 

ay” From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted Jor postage, 
and in all cases where onty 88 4s sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nthe follows: posals for i will be 

ing pro premiums, as 
seen, ail include postage. 








LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B: CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet~viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts In the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patri is b ing day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribera for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in be A postage pal 
‘he abooe ig «3 





AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and if Engraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 

Authors of the United States: 
ede BRYANT, COOPER, 1iermey, Miss 








Star Cossene. 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
tmaiums ever Offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
including the abéve Engraving........... 
a Kee of Old Subscription for two 44 
tne above Engraving. nse! 6 40 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This ts s beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 


produ: of or expense, a work alik 
ereditanle: o himself ore ussomething really 
valuable to subscri 


by the 
HratieaPtce: av iaktwas Wt tet fe 





in her hands, and another in’ it and 
dignit Ok his sate and’ books un- 





esty, | 
household picture, suit to any patior or drawinz- 


asertepeenss tcc 


maha wigs SG conte exira.or....-- =, 7@ 
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One of them is called “ A Good-Night Frolic” and 


represents & sirl froli with her kitten ugen 
the bed. The oie w blue-eyed fairy is dapg 
of her beautiful bio: 


curls over the 

ng to catch the 

a gem, that one 
in — a first oa eho The 


other picture at of a6 oe ho has 

com exhausted, herself with 2 and A taf 
reclining on a sofa—* So Tired, yp - ¥ 

that all who have seen it are 


sae te. 
admiration of it ona pros pronounce or positively splendid. 
These two pictures we have AA a <4. it grea 
ae oF 1 of = cannes 
a Ae sell wl resale at the 
a oer Pe each, oF or or 10. a the nF off yet we 


pad Races srsfor THE 
¥ hon eee ws amrenthe colons ‘eubes a 
a Fone ear, in advance, pos 
including bo S the uboes Caren: memati on 
thick Binders i Sized and —e 


mana ® SUMNER. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

The new and magnificent Steel Engre raving gf 
Charles Sumner by the great artist. een, 
completed and ready at delivery. Our subseri 
ers and friends will Fiquee yndesstana- that they 
can have this splendid work of 
us the name .... Z. ¥. new usinda at 
which includ or by renewing thee 34 
ay tions for 01 one gar not in arreats) and sending 

© same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal and 

6.40 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
6.40 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from $5 to $10, - engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. nie nas engraved for us, accurate and 
peautifels ateel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson, e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THz INDEPEND~ 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including both of the the above Engravings..§3.20 


— IN M. STANTON. 


© 14 by 18 Inches 

We have be 7% Steet Engravings (from a plete 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoin’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘The ork 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
soripern for DEPENDENT on the following 


Vs ge one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above Bngraving,......+.... &3.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX arerseree™ AT THE Tomi HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
This book ts a faithful and ee narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its —ee, while Lape | at 
the White House, enzaged on his ~~ or inting, 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We will present 
this book to subscribers for Tut Tape enters on 
the following terms: 
1 Subscribes, one year, in advance, postage, 
wi id, including the above book. .. 
will also send the above book as a ‘present 23 any 
rson who will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money-—viz, 
$3.20 (which includes postage). 





‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
hy Providem ce Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person ~ will send us the names of three NEW 
subs¢eribers, with the money, $3.20 each, which in- 
cludes postage, ($9.60 in all), in advance; or who 
will renew their own subscript tlons, for four years in 
advance and pay us $12. “Wringer” will be 
delivered at our office or sent ee express, as may be 
directed, 





Special Notice.—Subseribers for THe INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves 4s agents until they 
receive the ——— um and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate, bearing ng the — —¥ agnatare of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the Tr. 

Address HENRY o. BOWE 
Publisher “ The Selemaniente 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 116 Monroe sprosh., Chicago, Il. 
W.L. HEATON Manager. 


The Hudependent, 


T»nRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bans 
Checks. or Drafts. - ssipie. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered .cties 
The present registration system is virtually an ‘ane. 
lute protection oases by mail, and ai Post. 
masters are Remevig to register letters whenever re. 
quested to d 
52 Numbers, i “adyance (postage included), $3. 3.20. 











“ ‘ “ i nea 
3 be after 3 mos., a 3:70 
ys after 6 mos., ” 4.20. 
Se ort subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 
PAPE are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 


aw. 
3 entered on the subscription books without 


ther mone in advance. 

8U. ERS are particularly reauested to note 
the expirat tration ‘4 their subscriptions, ard to forward 
what year, with or without 
further RE rs this office. 

THR of the paper is a sufficient 
< the FIRST acca oe ‘or money 


to criptions indicated by 

the change in the tates Of oxpiratic a on on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first or second weer after the money is a 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
ceipt will be sent By mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street. 
are our Agents ® London to Tecetve Subscriptions 

id advertisemen F 
pe HENRY C. BOWEN, 

Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 

P.O. Box 2787. New Xork City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes 8 paper regularly fium the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or apother’s 
or wuetner he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


for the payment. 

2—If a pereon orders paper discontinued, he 
must pav ail arrearages, or the — may con- 
tinue to aaad it until payment is made, and coliect the 
wae a amoam). whether the paper is taken from the 

ice OF 10! 

3.—The conrts have decided that refusing to take 

Bewspapers and periodicals from tbe posi or 
removing ‘and. leaving them uncalled Tor, is p 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISINGY 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
es lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
& Business Notices 
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NOTICES. 


$2” Al) communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

€3~ Ali communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
Munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
eications. Whatever is intended for insert must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless ied by a ped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


" 951 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 




















HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Epitor, PuBLIsHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 


New York, March 18th, 1875. 
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TEE DEAD REFORM 


Tue President, in his last annual mes- 
sage, alluded to the difficulties which he 
bad encountered in his effort to carry into 
execution the Civil Service rules, especially 
to the impossibility of success “ without 
the direct and positive eupport of Con- 
gress.” More than intimating that he had 
not received such support, which is un- 
doubtedly true, he notified Congress that if 
{t should adjourn ‘‘ without positive legisla- 
tion on Civil Service Reform” he would 
regard the omission as expressing a disap- 
proval of the system and abandon it, add- 
ing that it would be a mortification to the 
gentlemen who have been engaged in the 
effort without compensation, as well as to 
himself, if the whole work were thus 
“thrown away.” 

Congress haying adjourned without ap- 
propriating # dollar for Civil Service Re- 
form or passing any law on the subject, the 
President last week revoked all the rules of 
competitive examination and appointments 
previously adopted, disbanded the Civil 
Service Commission, and returned to the 
old régime pure and simple. This is pre- 
cisely what the great majority of the mem- 
bers in both houses of Congress wanted to 
bave done and meant to force upon’ the 
President. We refer especially to Repub- 
lican members, because they represented 
the party in power and had it in their 
power to co-operate with the President if 
they had chosen to do so. The simple 
truth is, the great mass of them have never 
had the least desire that his plen should 
prove asuccess, They haye meant from 
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themselves as possible; and the proof we 
have in the fact that, although repeatedly 
urged by the President to give to the plan 
legislative support, they have not only per- 
sistently refused to do so, but equally re- 
fused to adopt any other method for the 
attainment of the same end. The Dem- 
ocrats, who in like circumstances would 
have done the same thing, are no better and 
uo worse than Republicans on this subject. 

Nor is there the least difficulty In under- 

standing why the politicians of both par- 
tles in Congress and out of it are opposed 
to any reform in Civil Service whose effect 
is to separate the appointive patronage of 
the Government from party politics, The 
sixty or seventy thousand offices-at the dis- 
posal of the party in power constitute an 
immense political machine, spreading over 
the whole country, and those who manage 
its politics have no idea of dispossessing 
themselves of this potent agency for carry- 
ing elections. The theory that ‘‘to the 
victors belong the spoils” enables the vic- 
tors to divide the patronage of the Govy- 
ernment among themselves. Each senator 
attached to the successful party is good for 
sO many appointments among his special 
friends, and each representative for so 
many among his particular friends, and by 
the time the two classes have taken their 
respective shares the whole list of offices is 
exhausted, The main qualification for ap- 
pointment to an office is to be a good party 
man, to know how to run a political cau- 
cus, and to be a first-rate ticket peddler on 
election day. An absolute disqualification 
is to belong to the defeated party. What 
the President as to do is not by any means 
the thing intended in the Constitution; but 
to obey the orders of some three or four hun- 
dred representative politicians, who prac- 
tically make nine-tenths of all the appoint- 
ments and use the power to reward their 
political friends and punish their political 
enemies. 
The consequences of this system, which 
has been the acknowledged creed of every 
party in power since the times of General 
Jackson, are justly described in these 
words: political intimidation, political 
bribery, political proscription,. official in- 
competency and corruption, wastefulness 
and plunder of the public revenue, and a 
general demorslization not only of the 
whole civil service of the country, but also 
of the party in power. President Grant iu 
his second annus] message called the at- 
tention of Congress to the enormous evils 
naturally attendant upon this purely party 
system of making appointments. He urged 
the necessity of reform, and under sauthor- 
ity aubsequently granted by Congress he 
proceeded to inaugurate a system of re- 
form. Rules regulating appointments and 
basing them on proper qualifications, rather 
than party politics, were finally adopted. 
The Republican party, as represented in 
the National Convention of 1872, endorsed 
the movement and triumphantly re-elected 
President Grant and an overwhelming 
Republican majority in both houses of 
Congress. Fora time it seemed as if Civil 
Service Reform would be one of the accom- 
plished facts of the party and of the Presi- 
dent’s administration. 

Alas! for these hopes entertained by the 
people, they have ended in a total abor- 
tion. The whole thing has become a farce. 
The politicians meant that it should be so 
and such they have made it. The effort 
that promised so much is abandoned, and 
the country goes back again to the old sys- 
tem in full blast. We have never doubted 
and do not now doubt the sincerity of the 
President’s purpose; and, had he been sup- 
ported by Congress, as he should have been, 
this purpose in its accomplishment would 
have formed the grandest feature of his 
administration. In the very nature of 
things he could not succeed against the 
opposition of seven-eighths of the Repub- 
lican members of Congress. They have 
defeated him, and‘ to-day Civil Service 
Reform as attempted by the President is a 
thing of the past—dead and gone. The 
chief blame rests upon Congress. 

We see no prospect of any revival of the 
idea or any change for the better, unless the 
people can be sufficiently aroused to make 
the question distinctly a political issue and 
tread into the dust any party, whether in or 





| out of power, that refuses to adopt Civil 


the first to defeat it, with as little damage to 


prinel- 
ples. Whether public sentiment in an 
active and pronounced form can be brought 
up to this point may be a matter of some 
dout—at least, for the present; yet it is the 
point to which the people must come or 
they. will. have no substantial . reform, 
whether Republicans or Democrats control 
the Government. The main thing is to 
conquer the politicians. Ifthe people will 
not vote men of sense and integrity into 
power, and keep tricksters and schemers 
out of power, then they must take the con- 
sequences. A purified ballot-box is, after 
all, the basis of every political reform. 
a 


VATICANISM. 


Ma. GLapsrone’s “ Political Exposula- 
tion” has called out replies enough (in his 
“ Vaticanism” he enumerates twenty-one) 
to prove either that his cause is so weak 
that victory may be had by the poorest 
comer or that his attack touched some 
points that needed defense. But that his 
cause and challenge was not contemptible 
is shown by the quality as much as by the 
number of his adversaries. Two of them 
deserve special mention and regard—John 
Henry Newman, of The Oratory, the clearest 
thinker, the purest writer, the most exalted 
character in the English Roman Catholic 
Church, and Dr. Manning, or, to give him 
his official designation, Henry Edward, 
Archbishop of Westminster. They repre- 
sent, also, the two different schools of 
Catholic thought—the former having depre- 
cated the definition of infallibility, and the 
other having been its most ambitious pro- 
mulgator, both before the Council and since 
itsadjournment. Wecannot help thinking 
that there is between these two even a yet 
further contrast. Dr. Newman impresses 
us as a man of transparent honesty and 
simplicity; Dr. Manning as the ecclesiastic, 
who will carry hia point by what means he 
can. 

Dr. Newman's defense of the Vatican Coun- 
cil is the only one that could satisfy any one 
outside of the Roman Church. It is the 
‘* minimizing” method, as he would call it. 
In every way possible he puts the lowest 
construction on the decrees of the Vatican 
Council and on the terms of the Syllabus. 
He reduces so far the occasions and multi- 
plies the limitations of infallibility that, as 
he tells us, it is practically unfelt by the 
members of the Church and becomes of no 
account. He startles us with the inforina- 
tion that the Syllabus, with ite eighty con- 
demned errors, is not a Papal document, 
is oot authenticated by the Pope’s signa- 
ture, Was aDOpymously prepared, and is only 
a list, an index, an imperfect table of con- 
tents of the various allocutions and encyc- 
licals of His Holiness; so that we must not 
at all trust the Syllabua, but must go back 
to the original authentic documents, 
where we will find that what the Syi- 
labus represents a8 8 condemnation 
of some general error is only a re- 
buke of some casual lapse, in Portugal, 
may be, or Brazil, or New Granada; and 
where it had seemed as if the Pope’s will 
was mude supreme over conscience he 
argues and magnificently defends the 
supremacy of conscience over all 
laws or popes or councils, © “Con- 
science,” says he, in a burst of classic 
eloquence, “‘is the aboriginal vicar of 
Christ, a prophet in its informations, a 
monarch in its perémptoriness, a priest in 
its blessings and anathemas; and, even 
though the eternal priesthood throughout 
the Church should cease to be, in it the 
sacerdotal principle would remain and have 
away.” ‘“‘If I am obliged,” he says again, 
“to bring religion into after-dinner toasts 
(which, indeed, does not seem quite the 
thing), I shall drink—to the Pope, if you 
please—still, to Conscience first and to the 
Pope afterward.” His minimizing tend- 
ency has wonhim not the most emphatic 
praise from the champions of Vaticanism., 
The Freeman's Journal is sharp in condem- 
nation of him; but the more moderate 
Catholics in this country and in England 
are glad to find defenders, even if they be 
less arrogant than his Grace of Westmin- 
ster. In one passage Dr. Newman some- 
what indignantly protests that a pope is not 
infelliple in his excommunication; apd we 
could imagine we heard the Protestant 
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that be would not be so emphatic in his 
language. ‘* Was St. Peter,” he exclaims, 
“‘Infallible on that occasion at “Antioch 
when St. Paul withstood him? Was 8t. 
Victor infallible when he separated from 
bis communion the Asiatic churches? or 
Liberius, when in like manner he excom- 
municated Athanasius? And, to come to 
later times, was Gregory XIII when he 
had a medal struck in honor of the Bar- 
tholomew massacre? or Paul IV in his 
conduct toward Elizabeth? or Sextus V 
when he blessed the Armada? or Urban 
VIII when he persecuted Galileo?’ It is 
not a little refreshing to hear such language 
from the leading representative of that 
communion which has been charged by 
Mr. Gladstone with having given up all ite 
independence and manliness. 

Mr. Gladstone’s replication to these re- 
plies is absolutely convincing in so fur as it 
relates to the change which the Vatican 
Council has made in the necessary faith of 
Christendom; but not so in its character- 
ization of the political importance of this 
change. The Archbishop has asserted and 
argued that the Council only formulated 
what had been always believed. But the 
evidence is overwhelming that in Great 
Britain the dogma of infallibility was. ex- 
pressly repudiated by the entire Church 
of England and Ireland, and tbis repudi- 
ation was the condition on which oppressive 
laws were repealed. The Council of Con- 
stance, which deposed three popes, affords 
evidence enough that the doctrine has not 
been held always and everywhere. But 
when Mr. Gladstone enumerates a series of 
the popes’s rebukes to states for legislation in 
antagonism to the Church, reaching down 
to the present day, and which declare their 
laws to be totally void and without force, 
he gravely overestimates, as it;appears to 
us, the character and importance of such 
utterances. 

For. be it understuod, as between Ultra- 
montanism and Erastianism, the former is 
the more manly position of the two, A 
religion which is conteut to bow before 
the state and submit to state enactments, 
whatever they may be, is utterly contempt- 
ible. ‘‘It is better to obey God than man” 
were the words of the Apostle, and we here 
are not unfamiliar with the principle em- 
bodied in the phrase ‘‘the, higher law.” 
In this Puritanism and Vaticanism agree, 
that they set conscience above all law 
in the planes where church and state 
intersect, The difference between the two 
is that Puritanism is guided to the individual 
conscience enlightened by the individual’s 
understanding of the Word of God, while 
Vaticanism is guided by the same conscience, 
which may be specifically enlightened 
by authoritative utterances from a living 
pontiff. Why either should be deprecated 
as especially dangerous we fail tosee. Of 
course, from our point of view, infallibility 
is historically false and dogmatically out- 
rageous; but we think it can interfere with 
government to no dangerous extent. It 
might if Vaticanism carried the sword, 
bul it does not and cannot. The Pope 
may address an authoritative mandate 
to the faithful in any country; but 
that does not fulfill the conditions 
of infallibility and may be resisted, for 
even in excommunication the Pope may 
err. An infallible utterance must be ad- 
dressed ez cathedra to all the Church and 
must concern only matters of faith. 1t is 
true that the Pope’s authority, even when 
not thus speaking infallibly, is practically 
absolute; but if the people do not accept 
it it can do no great injury, as in England 
or Brazil; and if they do, then it ought to 
prevail, That the Pope would interfere 
with the economy of states digastrously if 
he had the power is very probable; but so 
long as he can act only by spiritual weap- 
ons he is doing what he has a perfect right 
to do and the states must take the conse- 
quences. He can excommunicate Victor 
Emanuel, and he has arightto. Puritanism 
cannot object to that. He can “annul” 
a law suppressing monasteries, and he has 
the right to do it as he does it; for his an- 
pulling is nothing different in kind from the: 
way THE INDEPENDENT annulled the Fugi 
tive Slave Law, and would do it again. We 
are never sorry to see any pontiff, bishop, 
priest, or, layman annul any law which he 
thiaks bad, and the bigher his dignity the 
greater bis duty soto do, If Germany and 
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England will only follow our example, and 
separate church from state, they can then 
afford to let the Pope do what he pleases, 
But they-had better right some wrongs of 
which they are guilty before they complain 
too much of Papal aggression. In, Scot- 
Jand, as Dr. Newman complains, “we 
cannot play the piano on Sundays, 
much less the fiddle, even in our 
own rooms. A religious procession is 
illegal, even within our own premises. Till 
the last year or two we could not call on 
our bishops by the title which our religion 
gave them. A mandate from the home 
secretary obliged us to put off our cassocks 
when we went out of doors.” Here isa 
call for legislation that might come still 
closer to Mr. Gladstone’s immediate duty. 





THE POSTAL OUTRAGE. 





WHETHER Congress knew what it was 
about when it passed, on the eve of ad- 
journment, a law doubling the rate of post- 
age on nearly one-third of the matter which 
passes through the mails we cannot tell; 
but we have the charity to believe that it 
was done ignorantly. But even soit was 
done with criminal carelessness. The out- 
rage cannot be corrected for nearly a year, 
and meanwhile the public must endure it. 

By this new. law the postage on all third- 
class matter is doubled. ‘In this class are 
included all transient newspapers and 
pamphlets, ai] monthly or quarterly maga- 
zines, books, circulars, engravings, music, 
samples, seeds, bulbs, roots, cions, and cut- 
tings. These have hitherto been sent at 
the costof one cent for every two ounces, 
They will now be charged twice as much. 

A gteat many of our subscribers have 
been in the habit of sending off their In- 
DEPENDENTS, after reading them, to some | 
friend who is too poor to subscribe for it. 
They have put on two cents postage. They 
must now put on four. It costs us twenty- | 
two cents a year (we charge twenty) to | 
send THe INDEPENDENT to a subscriber. 
But that subscriber who wishes to favor a 





widow sister in Nebraska with his copy 
must pay the Government two dollars and 
eight cents for the privilege. If, however, 
his sister lives in England, he can send j 
her the paper at the old rates — 
that is, it can be sent from San -Fran- 
cisco to the Hebrides for half what 
will be charged for sending it across 
the ferry from New York to Brook- 
lyn. Harper's, Scribner's, and The Allantie 
monthlies are each taxed double postage, 
very greatly to the burdening of their pub- 
lishers. Although the new provision affects 
us only as we send out specimen copies, 
circulars, and premiums, we feel none the 
less indignant for the wrong this inflicts so 
heavily upon publishers of books and mag- 
azines. It is just now the season when 
thousands are writing for seeds and lilies 
aud gladioli for their gardens, They will 
be charged jusi double for postage by the 
dealers, or the latter will be ruined by the 
extortion of the Government, against which 
they could have made no possible precau- 
tion. 

Such a change in the law could not have 
been foreseen and was beyond the limits of 
all probability. The charge was already 
heavy. Two cents transient postage for a 


! 
| 


paper like Tak INDEPENDENT is twice what | 
it ought to be and twice what it will be 


within five years, we believe. The Post- 
office Department had not asked or suggest- 
ed an increase of rate. An official report 
less than a month ago stated that the de. 
ficiency in the Post-office Department was 
not due, as charged, to the sending of sam- 
ples through the mails, and that there was 
no occasion for listening to the complaints 
of the express companies on the subject. 
The Postmaster-General, we understand, 
feels mortified and indignant, as well he 
may. 

It looks, we must confess, very much as 
1 the express companies, rather than Con- 
gress, had passed this law. We do not 
believe that the representatives of the 
people knew they bad passed it. We are 
convinced that the representatives of the 
express companies it Washington knew 
very well. But we understand that the 
rates of postal service are arranged for the 
convenience of the citizens, not with @ view 
to increase the dividends of the express 





companies, whose stock bas gone up beavily ‘ 


Was high before, and the Adams Express 
Company, whose officers have the reputa- 
tion of having engineered through Congress 
this change of rate, had just declared an 
extra dividend of twenty per cent., besides 
their regular quarterly two per cent. divi- 
dend, and this, too, without trenching on 
their seven million dollars of surplus. This 
isthe company which is doubling the postage 
for us all. We are no prophets, but we 
shall be surprised if Congress does not find 
itself compelled by the popular voice imme- 
diately on its assembling to pass legislation 
which will instantly restore to the mails all 
such matter as may now be temporarily 
diverted to the express companies, even if it 
does not cut down by one-half the old 
postage. Tar INDEPENDENT was first in 
the field to fight the battle for cheap post- 
age. For more than twenty-five years it 
has insisted on the reduction of newspaper 
and letter postage. It will continue the 
fight until either letters or papers can be 
sent for one cent each to any part of the 
country. We need more liberal, and not 
less liberal, provision for the people. 

Write to your representative. Ask him 
if he voted for this scandalous increase of 
postage rates. Ask him, also, if, while be 
doubled your postage, he voted for the law 
which restores to him the privilege of send- 
ing his mafl for nothing. Then ask him if 
he will do his utmost, on the meeting of 
Congress, to repeal both of these odioug 
enactments. 

Eee ——— 


THE FIRST AMERICAN CAR- 
DINAL. 


Bxrooktyn has Jong been known as the 
“ City of Churches,” and it may now boast of 
the ecclesiastical distinction of having given 
birth to the first American Churchman who 
has been distinguished by the title of car- 
dinal. The first. red hat sent by the Pope 
to the New World is placed uppn the bead 
of an eminent Catholic who was born_in 





the City of Churches, On Monday last his | 


Holiness, Pope Pius the Ninth, raised to 
the cardinalate Archbishop Manning, of 


| Westminster, Count Ledochowski, Arch- 


bishop of Posen, in Prussia, and Archbishop 


' McCloskey, of New York. 


What special necessity there may be for 
au American cardinal at this time, beyond 
what has existed for half a century or more, 
we do not clearly understand; and, in 
truth, the functions of acurdinal are not 
of anature to addin any manner to the 
efficiency of an ecclesiastic in this couptry, 
except that there is an implied dignity in the 
title which might prove seductive to the 
imagination of people outside of the Cath- 
olic Church. As the Pope is always chosen 
from the College of Cardinals, the wearer 
of a red hat has the advantage of being 
always regarded as a possible wearer of 
the tiara and of filling the chair of St. Pe- 
ter. A cardinal, too, is one of the electors 
of tie Pope, and the Cardinal Archbishop 
of New York may be very soon required 
to take a sudden departure to Rome to elect 
@ successor to the venerable pontiff from 
whom he has received his purple dignity. 
It was understood that Archbishop Hughes 
greatly desired the distinction of the car- 
dinalate, and he would doubtless have had 
the honor bestowed upon him if the other 
Catholic bishops had not discouraged it. 
Cardinal McCloskey is a prelate of great 
dignity of character and he is rep- 
resented as regretting the distinction 
which he has received, and we have no 
doubt of his sincerity. It cannot be denied 
that a cardinal in New York will be in 
@ very anomalous and uncomfortable posi- 
tion. There will be nobody with whom he 
can associate on equal terms. His rank is 
that of a prince and he must be addressed 
as His Eminence. His costume, which he 
must of necessity wear, will subject him to 
constant observation. Even in London 
Cardinal Wiseman found himself unpleas- 
antly conspicuous, although he was sur- 
rounded by princes and nobles. But Car- 
dinal McCloskey will be wholly segregated 
from all social surroundings and set apart 
in his splendid trappings. .He will be a 
Most picturesque personage when he goes 
out for an airing or “to an even- 
ing party, clad in & complete suit 
‘of scarlet—even scarlet stockings, shoes, 
‘and hat—and the wheels of his carriage 





brimmed red hat, with its immense tassels, 
which typifies the sacred office of tbe car- 
dinal, is only worn on official occasions; 
and for ordinary purposes a red velvet 
hat, without any brim, is the usual head- 
covering on an Eminence. But there are 
cardinals and cardinals, and it is no more 
essential that our American cardinal should 
be as magnificent as Cardinal Wolsey than 
that he should be a statesman like Rich- 
elieuw or a scholar like Cardinal Mai. 
The Roman Catholics of New York, as 
well as of all other parts of the United 
States, will rejoice greatly in the new dig- 
nity that bas been accorded to them by the 
Holy Father; but there will be likely to be 
a feeling of jealousy on the part of the 
Catholics of Mexico and of the South 
American churches, that the first red hat 
given to the New World should fall to the 
lot of a city where so small a part of the 
population is of the Catholic faith. 
I 


THE AMERICAN REVIVALISTS 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE success of Messrs. Moody and San- 
key in London is assured. We judge that 
we are speaking within bonds when we 
say that no such pervading religious in- 
terest has been known in England since 
the days of Whitficld and the Wesleys. 
On last Sunday it is estimated that seven- 
teen thousand women were present at the 
afternoon meeting at Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, and twenty thousand men in the 
evening. Thecuble dispatches have begun 
to announce sdémething more than that 
cases of insanity have been developed by 
the excitement, and we presume that by 
this time the staid Times and the dignified 
Saturday Review have been compelled 
against their will to take notice of the 
movement. 

The only satisfactory explanation of the 
success of these evangelists is that the 
Spirit of God is in their work. To those 
who know Mr. Moody no word is necessary 
in praise of his-straightforward simplicity 
and his unobtrusiveness. He is a plain, 
honest, believing Christian, with a quaint 
frankness of utterance, who has no doubt 
of his: message and can tell with a very 
simple, unconscious eloquence the story of 
the love of Christ. The Rev. R. W. Dale, 
one of the leading clergymen in England, 
who has watched with critical sympathy 
the progress of this work, gives some 
phases of its character, which muy indicate 
its nature more clearly to our readers. 

The preliminary prayer-meetings and the 
accounts published of the success in other 
places have done much to prepare the way 
for the evangelists when they came. This 
gave them an excellent advertisement. 
Besides this, in every city there were hun- 
dreds of people whose friends, school- 
mates, and shopfellows had written to 
them urging them to be prepared for the 
blessing. After the first day or two scores 
went home with overflowing joy to tell 
their friends that Jesus of Nazareth was 
passing by. Says Mr. Dale: 

‘“‘T had seen occasional instances betore 
of instant trausition from religious anxiciy 
to the clear and triumphant consciousness 
of restoration to God ; but what struck me 
in the gallery of Bingley Hall was the fact 
thet this instant transition took place with 
nearly every person with whom [ talked. 
They had come up into the gallery anxious, 
restless, feeling after God in the darkness, 
and when, after @ conversation of a quar- 
ter of an hour or twenty minutes, they 
went away, their faces were filled with 
light, and they left me not ns at peace 
with God but filled with joy. I have seen 
the sunrisefrom the top of Helvellyn and 
.the top of the Righi, and there is somethin 
very glorious in it; but to see the light o 
Heaven suddenly strike on man after man 
in the course of one evening is very much 
more thrilling. These people carried their 
new joy with them to their homes and their 
workshops, It could not be hid.” 

Above all, the services were attractive. 
In Birmingham ten or twelve thousand 
were in the hall an hour before the reguiar 
meeting began, singing the popular melo- 
dies. That the hymns and tunes were what 
the people wanted there can be no doubt, 
bowever far short they come of a critic’s 
requirements. The services, had no pre- 
arranged order, and the meeting occupied 
but an bour and a quarter, followed by the 
‘after meeting.” Thea Mr, Moody's elo- 
quetice fs so transparent that it ix vot recog: 
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nized as eloquence; but it tells. Byerybody 
is extremely interested; but there is nothing 
that seems remarkabie about it or competent 
to produce the effect. He talks in thé moat 
easy, unconventional, straightforward way, 
us if he was conversing with half a dozen 
friends at his fireside. You wouldno more 
think of criticising him than you would of 
criticising a friend with whom you ex- 
changed a word on the street. He is familiar, 
very familiar with sacred things; but not 
irreverent. Then he presents to his bearers 
an immediate duty. He insists incessantly 
on the possibility of instantaneous conver- 
sion and he meets a response from bis 
hearers, 

Perbaps the most important agency in 
the system of these revivalists is the ‘‘af- 
ter mevting.” All inquirers are. invited to 
remain, and Christians whe can instruct 
and direct them are admitted by ticket. 
lt-is the quiet, unexciting conversativn of 
these after meetings that reaps the harvest. 
“I went up into the gallery,” said one 
young man, “and Mr. Sankey walked up 
and down with me and talked to me as 
though he had been my own-father; and I 
found Christ.” Mr. Moody’s quaint di- 
rections are: ‘‘ Let the young men talk to 
the young men, the maidens to the maidens, 
the elder women to the elder women, avd 
the elder men to the elder men.” Cult: 
vated young ladies, says Mr. Dale, were 
sitting or standing with girls of their own 
age, sometimes with two or three together, 
whose eager faces indicated the earnest- 
ness of their desire to understand how they 
were to lay hold of the great blessing. 
Young men were talking to lads—some of 
their own social position, others with black 
hands and rough clothes, which were sug- 
gestive of gun-making and rolling-mills 
and brass foundries. Ladies of refinement 
were trying to make the truth clear to wo- 
men whose worn faces and poor dress told 
of the hardships of their daily life. Men 
of business, local politicians were at the 
same work with men of forty and fifty 
years of age. 

We presume that the aristocracy and the 
literati of England will searce hear of the 
movement that is about them. It is an 
after generation that builds the monuments 
ofthe prophets. Bunyan got no words of 
bonor from the Duke of Bedford, whose de- 
scendant has lately set up his statue. The 
Wesleyan Reformation was scoffed at by 
the fathers of those who laud it in history. 
Even the Founder of our religion was not 
rated very highly by his cultivated contem- 
poraries. But itis such earnest Curistian 
work as these two Americans and their 
British associates are doing, bowever 
gneered at now, that will best resist the 
torrent of atheism and immorality, and save 
Greai Britain through her lower classes tc 
Christ and his Church. 


Editorial Hotes. 


AN extremely interesting occasion wus the 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon. - The important event of tie 
day was the address in the afternoou by Ur. 
Bacon. In it he. referred to the fact that h- 
was the first pastor of tae caurch wio had 
been with the people for half a century. Dr. 
Bacon’s own authority as a theologian 1s well 
known, but it is perbaps forgotten that Lis 
immediate predecessor was Dr, N. W. Taylor, 
who has modified the harshness of old tucoi- 
ogy wore than any oiber American of this 
century, and that his predecessor was Pro- 
fessor Moses Stuart, the futher of American 
biblical scholars. It waa of Dr. Stuart that tue 
New Haven church replied “We cannot 
spare him” when he was invited to Audover® 
Theological Seminary: ‘‘We dou’t want any- 
body that.can be spared’’ was the auswer uf Dr, 
Woods. Dr. Bacon referred also to the divines 
with whom be had been iutimate and to the 
charges which had passed over him and his 
people. Among the lessons which Atty years 
have taught him he meations this; 

‘It is partly by those clearer and more just 
conceptions of Christien truth that I have 

i a broader liberality of judgmeut in 
regard to theological and ecclesiastical differ- 
ences among Christians ands correspondiag 
enlergement of sympathy with all who follow 
Christ. Itrust Lam as far as ever from the 
liberality of indifferentism ; but God has tanglit 
me, as he is teaching his churches évérywhere, 
that they who believe ou the Lord Jesus Corist 
eud follow him’ are agreed in the main thing 
and way agree to differin other things.” 

He finds that he bas also learned this about 
Christian experience : . 
“Experience—bowever coujormed tw any 
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tradition of what conversion and regeneration 
ought to be—must be tested by the character. 
and not the character by the : and 
that wherever the Christian character appears 
the authentic ‘fruits of the Spirit’ there is 
no need of inquiring for the story of ‘the 
psychological process in which that character 
began, And thus I am learning moreand more 
to recognize as belonging to Christ all who pro- 
fess and seem to love him. 
In the evening there was a reception, and a very 
handsome gift in money to the old pastor. 
Dr. Bacon has for eight anda half years been 
‘* pastor emeritus’’—a position somewhat peril- 
ous, but of which he is able to say: ‘Some 
reason, too, I have to believe that ‘having ob- 
teintd help from God,’ I bave not been, thus 
far, mischievous in that relation.” Never has 
is influence or mental force seemed greater 
than it is to-day. 


We have secured a copy of the pamphlet 
which was made the excuse for expelling J. 
William Thorne from the North Carolina House 
of Representatives. The real objection to Mr. 
Thorne was that he has been all his lifean 
Abolitionist of the fiercest type and was very 
obnoxious to the Democratic majority. The 
resolution as first presented was for bis expul- 
sion as an atheist, the constitution of that 
state expressly disqualiying for office all such 
us deny the existence of God. But there was 
no evidence that Mr. Thorne ever did deny 
God's exiatence, and, in the face of his solemn 
avowal of bis belief therein, it was prepos- 
terous to expel him on that ground: He had, 
however, published the pamphlet of which we 
have spoken, in which he had violently attacked 
the faith of Ubristians in the Scriptures, and had 
characterized the God of the Jewish and the 
Jesus of the Christian Scriptures in a mauner 
that would be very offensive tomost decent 
people. A pious Negro was put forward to offer 
a new resolution of expulsion, on the ground 
that Mr. Thorne had “advocated and promul- 
gated a most blasphemous doctrine, subversive 
of the principles of the constitution of North 
Carolina and of sound morality.’’ Though he 
fell into the trap, he had the tardy sense.to dis- 
cover its intention and to vote against it; but 
it was passed by avote of 46 to 31, all the 
Republicans except two voting in the negative, 
as did eight or ten Democrats. Had Mr. 
Thorne been an atheist, his expulsion would 
have been technically right, because the con- 
stitution of North Carolina is wrong. But the 
present constitution deliberately omits the 
clause in the previous one disqualifying Roman 
Catholics and disbelievers in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. His ‘‘ blasphemous doctrive” 
was, therefore, absolutely no legal ground for 
his expulsion. Being regularly chosen, he had 
as much rigbt to represent his constituents as 
the purest Christian in the state. His expul- 
sion was an outrage upon his rights and the 
rights of the citizens who had chosen him 
as their representative. Whether the citizen 
believes in the existence of God or not. or has 
this or that faith in things spiritual is nota 
matter with which civil government bas any- 
thing todo. Mr. Thorne is a member of the 
Society of Progressive Friends and one of the 
trustees who hold its property. 


Aw advertisement somewhere asking fora 

book out of print, “‘ Hedge and Huntington's 
‘Hymns for the Chureh-of Christ,’’’ recalls 
the mutations of men. Tais hymn-book was 
prepared fér Unitarian churches bytwo men, 
of whom one is now an Episcopal bishop, 
while the other remaius a radical Unitarian. 
This is not a solitary case where a Unitarian 
literary partnership has thus become theoleg- 
ically divided. We recall the fact that “8. 0.” 
and “F, A. 3.’ prepated for the use of Uni- 
tarian churches a volame called “ Christian 
Worship,” consisting of liturgy and hymns. 
Of the authors, Dr. Farley remains in the same 
body, while Dr. Osgood bas joined the Episco- 
palians. Speaking of Dr. Osgood, we are re- 
minded of a curious incident showing his kind- 
ness of feeling toward the body which he 
has left. Dr. James Walker on his eightieth 
birthday was presented with a rich ecclesiastic- 
ally designed silver service, given by those 
who had been under his instruction when 
‘president of Harvard College. By his will 
he left it to Dr. Osgood. The latter, think- 
ing that so rich and historical a service 
bad better not remain in the hands of a private 
person, presented it to King’s Chapel (Uni- 
tarian), of Boston, for communion purposes, 
with the provision that it should go to Harvard 
College should that church become extinct. 
We would not be understood as intimating that 
there is any “‘ coming together” of the Episco- 
palians and Unitarians, though we might ask 
whether Samuel Osgood Episcopalian is very far 
off from Samuel Osgood Unitarian, and whether 
King’s Chapel Unitarian varies very much 
from what was King’s Chapel Episcopalian. 





THe Newark Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence has the promise of lively times at its next 
session, which begins March Slst. We do not 
expect any such public excitement as attended 
the trial of Professor Swing by the Chicago 
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Presbytery; but to the best of their ability 
some Methodist heresy hunters will try to 
emulate the theological zeal of Professor 
Patton, Charges have been preferred, we 
understand, against one regular and one pro- 
bationary member of the Conference, on the 
ground of heresy in accepting evolution and 
its kindred errors. The Rey. W. L) Gill, who 
is a regular preacher stationed in Staten Island, 
published not long ago a volume entitled “Evo- 
lution and Progress,” which is made the basis 
of the charge. Itis, we believe, devoted to a 
defense of evolution and the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer, which the writer be- 
lieves to afford in its deeper principles 4 
basis for a Christian theology. Then another, 
who is serving his three-years apprenticeship 
preaching there on trial under the Conference, 
the Rev. J. Owen, has got himself into diffi- 
eulty through an article published in THe 
INDEPENDENT. Not being a member of Con- 


_ ference, he will not be able, except through 


courtesy, to defend himself; but his case and 
that of Mr. Gill will hardly differ. It is none 
of our business before we see the charges to 
express an Opinion upon them ; but we cannot 
see that their heresy affects a single doctrine of 
their faith, We know that one system of 
theology is required in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but we are not aware that any system 
of philosophy is imposed. 


Wit114m CULLEN BRYANT’S new hymn, 
written for the semi-centennial celebration of 
tbe Church of the Messiah in this city, on Fri- 
day evening of this week, contains much bet- 
ter religion than his ‘‘ Thanatopsis,”’ and we 
prophesy will become popular in the hymn- 
books. It is as follows: 

“ As shadows, cast by cloud and sun, 
Fiit o’er the summer grass, 
So, in thy sight, Almighty Onel 
Earth’s generations pass. 


“And while the years, an endless host, 
Come pressing swiftly on, 
The brightest names that earth can boast 
Just glisten, and are gone. 


“ Yet doth the Star of Bethlehem shed 
A luster pure and sweet; 
And still it leads, as once it led, 
To the Messiah’s feet. 


“© Father! may that holy Star 
Grow every year more bright, 
And send its glorious beams afar 
To fill the world with light.” 


He being dead yet speaketh, which is pre- 
cisely what he wanted to do. We refer to an 
English Dissenting clergyman, named William 
Hill. Whether ‘all posterity” will bear him, 
as he desires, we have some doubt; but we 
will do our utmost to grant his wish. This is 
the way that he ends up his last will and testa- 
ment, which has just been proved in Bristol : 

“Ags this is to be my final public document, I 
shall bere record my detestation of all state 
establishments of religion, believing them to be 
anti-scriptural and soul-ruining. have for 
years prayed the King of Zion to overthrow 
the politico-ecclesiastical establishments of the 
British Empire, and I leave the world with a 
full conviction that such prayer must before 
long be answered. I thirst to see the Church 
brought down, the Church by man set up, for 
millions are by it led onto drink abittercup. T 
desire all posterity to know that William Hill 
was a conscientious Trinitarian Baptist minis- 
ter, and that he believed infant sprinkling to be 
from his Satanic Majesty, the keystone of 
Popery, and, therefore, the parent of unnum- 
bered terrible evils. This delusion must also 
pass away at the divinely-appointed time, and 
the immersion of believers, as. plainly taught 
by the Great Teacher, the Holy Ghost, and the 
apostles, shall one day universally triumph. 
Man says some water in the face, and that before 
the child has grace, is what is meavt in Jesus’s 
Word by being buried in the Lord. The deadly 
drinking customs of professors and non-pro- 
fessors are likewise doomed. Heaven dash all 
error, sin, and the Devil from the earth, and 
cause truth, holiness, and Christ everywhere 
to prevail, Amen.” + 


Tue republicans of New Hampshire, who last 
year lost the state by a small majority against 
them, this year regain it by about an equal ma- 
jority in their favor. The legislature in the 
lower house is Republican and probably so in 
the Senate. Though no governor was: elected 
by the people, for want of an absolute majority 
of all the votes cast, still there is no doubt that 
the Republican candidate will be elected by the 
legislature. Of the three congressmen chosen 
the Democrats appear to have elected two, 
which is to them a gain of one. The election, 
on the whole, is pretty near a draw game be- 
tween the two parties. The Democrats, inflated 
with their sweeping victories last fall, expected 
to carry New Hampshire without much diffi- 
culty. The result shows that the Republican 
party is by no means dead or getting ready to die. 
New Hampshire Republicans had the good 
sense to nominate trustworthy candidates and 
then organize their political machinery with 
care and work it with sleepless energy and 
power. Though fighting with the odde against 
them, they come out of the struggle with the 
odds in their favor. The Republican party has 
been steadily gaining since the popular rebuke 
of last fall; and with a wise policy on the part 
of its leaders it will come to the great contest 





of 1876 prepared for victory. and, as we believe,. 


quite sure to win it. It will be the fault of the 
leaders if Democracy comes into power at the 
next presidential election. 





SENATOR CHRISTIANOY, the successor of Mr. 
Chandler from Michigan, last week made his 
first spe*ch in the Senate, the question be- 
fore the Senate being the admission of Pinch- 
bach as the so-called senator-elect from Louis- 
fana, on the credentials signed by Governor 
Kellogg. The conclusion to which he came ig 
that “this Kellogg government whichassumed 
to elect a senator in Congress,” considered in 
reference to its origin and continuanee, is 
neither a government de jure nor one de facto, 
but simply “‘a body set up, installed, and kept 
in power and imposed upon the state by the 
Executive Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment and deriving all its authority from this 
executive action.” The Senator’s method 
of reaching this conclusion is not new 
in its facts nor essentially new in its logic; 
yet his terse, compact, and thoroughly judicial 
manner of putting the points involved in the 
question makes his speech one of the best that 
has been delivered on the subject. He equally 
holds that the so-called McEnery government 
has oo legal existente, and, henge, that Louis- 
jana is without a state government, exeept 
such as the Federal Executive has established. 
The consequence of these propositions is that 
Pinchback has no title of any kind, prima facia 
or otherwise, to a seat in the Senate, and that 
the same is true of McMillen, claiming to have 
been elected by the McEnery government. If 
Senator Christiancy be correct in these legal 
views, as we certainly think him to be, then 
Congress has been horribly remiss in its duty. 
Long since it should have interposed its guar- 
anty power and put the people of Louisiana in 
@ position to elect and establish a lawful state 
government. Whether the Senate will admit 
or reject Pinchback is an unsettled question as 
we go to press. His admission would virtually 
recognize the Kellogg government against all 
the law applicable to the factsin the case. No 
man ought to sit in the Senate of the United 
States who has no title to the office under the 
constitution and laws of the state he claims to 
represent, and this is exactly the case of Pinch- 
back. 


Ir is rather difficult to understand the legal 
theory on which Chief-Justice McKean, of the 
Territory of Utab, proceeds in allowing a 
monthly stipend of five hundred dollars in the 
way of alimony pendente lite for divorce, to be 
paid by Brigham Young to Mrs. Ann Eliza 
Young, bis nineteenth wife according to Mor- 
monism, but his eighteenth concubine accord- 
ing to the laws of the United States. We sup- 


pose it to be the business of the Chief-Justice 


to administer the laws of the United States in 
Utah and such laws of the territory as are 
consistent with United States law. One of 
these laws is that no man can at the seme time 
have more than one wife. Brigham Young 
claims to have nineteen wives; that is to say, 
he has one wife, the woman he first married, 
and eighteen concubines, who have con- 
sented to be taken to his bed and board, 
but who are not his wives. How these 
concubines can institute suits for a divorce 
before a United States judge and how they can 
obtain a decree of alimony pending the deter- 
mination of such suits is a question which 
passes our legal comprehension. We had 
always supposed that divorce and alimony 
were based on the fact of a lawful marriage 
and could have no foundation in that which is 
itself criminal. Chief-Justice McKean bas 
stoutly held that this whole system of 
Mormon polygamy is criminal under the laws 
of the United States and that as such it should 
be penally dealt with. This is the correct 
view; and, hence, there is no sense in the 
idea of divorce and alimony in application to 
polygamous marriages, The proper course is 
to punish the parties for their crime. It is a 
disgrace to the country that this course has 
not long since been adopted. 


WHETHER the “ New Eldorado ”’ has all the 
gold, silver, lead, tin, and gypsum in it which 
the last adventurers’‘who have returned from 
the Black Hills claim or not we do not know 
or care. General Sherman says the reports are 
greatly exaggerated and that there is no more 
gold there than in the neighboring region. 
Bat, however that may be, there is but one 
duty resting upon the miiltary authorities, 
and that General Sherman sees as clearly 
as we could wish—to use all the force 
requisite to prevent irruptions into the Sioux 
reservation and to expel intruders. There 
may be in the Black Hills gold enough to 
pay the national debt ready for the picking 
up, but national faith with the .feeblest tribe 
of savages were worth @ thousandfold more. 
This need not hinder our purchasing the ter- 
ritory as soon as possible, It cannot be pur- 
chased too soon to please us, but till then a 
raid of white men into Indian territory is just 
as much to be resisted unte blood asa raid of 
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red men into white settlements The Indian’s 
gold is just as sacred as the white man’s cat 
Still it will be with the greatest difficulty that 
the military can control such irruptions of 
miners, and we shall be glad when all tribal 
treaties shall be extinguished and the Indian 
given his individual lot of land aud treated 
precisely like the white man. 





.»-. Tbe “ Presbyterian Cook Book” has not, 
fallen under the eye of Zhe Observer... That 
paper seems anxious to know about it, and will 
be willing to commend it if it shall prove that 
the book is sound in “eschewing all those 
condiments and compounds, however sanctified 
by immemorial use, that are now know to be 
unwbolesome.” We beg to inform The’ Ob-" 
server that the publishers saw fit to send an 
early copy to Taz INDEPENDENT; that we did 
not*find in it any account of the “historic 
roast’’ of Servetus ; and it appeared to us that 
its most remarkable peculiarity was the num- 
ber of recipes for mixed alcoholic drinks; which 
fact attracted the more attention as the book 
was published in Ohio, at the hight of the 
temperance crusade. 


...»“*The Bishop probably never furnished 
a crookeder manuscript to puzzle a printing- 
office.” So says The Western Christian Advo- 
cate, by way of an apology fora few mistakes 
in printing a letter from Gilbert Haven. Even 
the high moral tone which a study of Tux 
INDEPENDENT has created in our own printing- 
office is hardly sufficient to overcome the 
temptations to evil temper produced when we 
send upin the same week articles from both 
Gilbert Haven and Joaquin Miller, Arcades 
ambo. ‘*Youare very near Heaven here,’ was 
the cheery remark of the late editor of Zion's 
Herald, as he once entered his printing-office, 
“Nearer than you'll ever get if you send us up 
such copy as this,” was the reply of an honest 
compositor. . 


....lt may be worth while to inform thosé 
Methodist papers which were shocked at our 
temerity in reproving Bishop Foster’s sub- 
serviency to caste that we have received a 
letter from the pastor of one of the colored 
Methodist churches in New Orleans thanking 
us most earnestly for that article and en- 
closing on that occasion a subscription for 
THe INDEPENDENT. Fifty loyal sticklers for 
the ecclesiasticism of the Church might in- 
dignantly stop their paper on account of our 
boldness of rebuke 3; but we will value the sub- 
scription of that poor unlettered black man 
as more worth than all their patronage, Read 
in another column what another representative 
Negro thinks of the matter. 


...-One of the charges brought against J, 
W. Thorne, who was expelled the other day 
from the North Carolina legislature, was that 
of miscegenation. He denied it, and gave in 
substance the usual obvious reply in the form 
of an illustration. A gentleman in Delaware 
had once beena Democrat, but changed toa 
Republican. While stumping his district for 
some Office, as usual, be was charged with up- 
holding miscegenation. In reply, he said: “I 
know of more than two dozen children in my 
neighborhood of mixed blood, and they all but 
one have Democratic fathers. Of that ex- 
ceptional one I am myself the father. I as* 
sumed that relationship while I was a Demo- 
crat.” 


....The Civil Rights Bill is having one good 
effect that its friends did not anticipate. Since 
its passage most of the publicans “down 
South,’ in order to keep their *‘ saloons” and 
bar-rooms respectably genteel, have raised 
their prices of “straight” drinks so high as 
to preyent any colored person from ‘‘taking 
something” at such high-priced and aristocratic 
resorts. The colored men at the South will be 
compelled to keep sober; but-the poor white 
element will have a “liberal discount”? made 
to them, so that they will still enjoy the privi- 
lege of being poisoned on terms adapted to 
their circumstances. 

.... The Liberal Christian asks us whether the 
conversions of the praying ‘crusade against in- 
temperance have been of a permanent char- 
acter and whether there have been permanent 
results. Yes, we suppose so, on the whole. 
And the same answer to half a dozen other 
eatechetical questions about. the fruit of sud- 
den conversions. We believe in conversions, 
whether sudden or gradual; but decidly prefer 
the sudden ones. When we are drowning we 
don’t want to be rescued gradually. We would 
have a drunkard sign a total abstinence pledge 
‘and convert suddenly, rather than take a year 
for it. 

«...That is a pleasant story told of Wm. 8. 
King’s visit to Washington and his waylaying 
the President and Secretary Jewell and de- 
manding of them the removal of the post- 
master in Mivneapolis, Mr, Jewell absolutely 
refused to submit to his dictation and asked 
what he ran away to Canada for; while the 
President reminded him that lie was under the 
indictment of the legislature of his state. Mr. 
King is reported to have made up im profanity 
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what he lacked in decency. ~— Posts bE 
Ge ‘does not intend to remove the Minne- 
“postmaster. 


..-. Since the days of those popular preach- 
ers, Lacordaire and Pére Hyacinthe Paris, has 
been without @ sensational pulpit orator; but 
it has one now, who-attracts crowds during 
Lent to Notre Dame, who is called Pére Mon- 
sabre. We should imagine that the name 
would be too suggestive to the Parisians of 
“le sabre de mon pére.” 

.... A special messenger has already left Rome 
in charge of the red hat to be worn by His 
Eminence, Monsignore Cardinal McCloskey, 
Archbishop of New York, who will hereafter 
be among American citizens what the Lobelia 
cardinalis is among our native weeds, and the 
cardinal bird among our feathered tribes. 

..General Hawley has declared himself 
stubbornly opposed to a third term foranybody 
—s0 far as the Presidevcy isconcerned. Butwe 
hope that the good people of bis district will 
not think that any reason why he should not 
be seut for a third ierm to Congress, or as 
many as he wil! consent to serve. 


Religions Butelligence. 





Tue “Year Book and Register” of 
Trinity church, New York, for the present year 
contains information of interest. Within 
Trinity parish the followimg seven eurches are 
comprised: ‘Trinity church, Broadway; St. 
Paul’s chapel, Broadway; St. John’s chapel, 
Varick street; Trinity chapel, West 25th street; 
St. Chrysostom’s chapel, West 39th street ; St. 
Augustine’s chapel (without a church build- 
ing), Bowery; and St. Cornelius’s chapel, Gov. 
ernor’sIsland. Thelast three are free. The 
parish church is gradually buying up the pews 
in the first three, which are entirely free Sun- 
day evenings and week days, and Trinity 
chapel only is- virtually reserved for well-to-do 
people. Much work is done in each by schools, 
guilds, and societies of various kinds. Sixteen 
clergy belong to the parish, of whom, besides 
Dr. Dix, Drs. Haight, Swope, Mulchahey, and 
Ogilby are best known. George T. Strong is 
comptrolier of the corporation, which is 
worth, leaying out churches and cemeteries as 
unproductive property, sever or eight millions. 
Its annual income 13 $500,000. Its charities 
are restricted to the Diocese of New York and 
special aid is given to the following churches 
in this city: Sf. Luke’s, All Saints’, the Church 
of the Nativity, St. Clement’s, Holy Martyrs’, 
the Church of the Epipbany, St. Peter's, 
and Sst. John the LEvangelist’s. The 
various edifices date from the following 
years: Trinity, 1846; St Paul’s, 1766; 
8t. John’s, 1807; Trinity chapel, 1851; 
8t. Chrysostom’s, 1869; St. Cornelius’s, 1855. 
The religious tone of the corporation and of 
the enterprises it supports or aids is very High 
Church, the Sisters of St, Mary working peace- 
fully under its protection. Curiously enough, 
however, there is an apparent difference in the 
highness of its various chapels, St. Paul’s and 
St. John’s being much more. moderate in cere- 
monial than St. Chrysostom’s and Trinity 
chapel. The total number of communicants is 
not given in the Year Book, but comprises 
2,789 persons. The wealth of Trinity came to 
it not by design, aud it may be questioned 


‘whether the influence of rich religious corpor- 


ations like this is, on the whole, good. At 
present, however (althougb not always 
hitherto), its money is appareutly spent to 
good advantage and very largely for the benefit 
of the poor. Its noble conduct in refusing to 
sell the block containing St. Paul’s chapel for 
$2,000,000 and opening it to the poor contrasts 
very favorably with the meanness of a rich 
church like the Old South, Boston, which 
hawks its birthright. 


... The dioceses which have thus far voted 
for Dr. De Koven are Maine, Vermont, Al- 
bapy, Wisconsin, Llinois, lowa, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama (9). Those which have 
voted against him are Connecticut, New York, 
Central New York, Pennsylvania, Central 
Pernsylvania, Northern New Jersey, Pitts- 
burgh, Delaware, Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Virginia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas (16). The Iowa Low 
Churchmen, who have a large majority of the 
eLurches, explain their defeat in the standing 
committee by,the fact that the committee has 
hitkerto been made vp, for convenience sake, 
of residents of Davenport, the Bishop’s home. 
Its members happen tobe High Churchmen. 
The vote of New York is a surprise. Its 
etanding committee consists of Morgan Dix, 
D.D., rcetor of Trinity charch ; W. E. Eigen- 
biodt, D.D., professor in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary ; W. F. Morgan, D-D,, rector 
of St. Thomas’s church; Il. HB. Tuttle, D.D., 
rector of St, Luke’s church, whica is largely 
eupported bs Trinity; Mr. 8. P. Nash, coun- 
sel against Dr. 8. H “Tyng, Jr., in the New 
Brunswick case; H. Drisler, LL.D., professor 
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in Columbia cli ith. W oi babe, 
G. MP Miller. “Dt. Motgan is the only one'that 
would have been. considered’a Low Churchman. 
New York also voted against Dr. Jaggar. 


....Mr, Henry Varley, whom Mr. Spurgeon 
calls the greatest lay preacher of the age, has 
been giving Bible readings and preaching re- 
vival sermons during the past week in this 
city. Large crowds every day have attended 
the church in which he was announced to ap- 
pear. At the Hippodrome Sunday afternoon 
and evening fully 10,000—and as some jourvals 
state, 15,000—people attended the services. 
Rey. Mr. Hepworth has been continuing the 
work this week by holding meetings for 
prayer aud inquiry every morning and 
evening at 8 o’clock. Mr. Varley says 
that 20,000 prayers in England are going 
up that a powerful revival may spring up in 
this country. In addition to the revival in- 
telligence piven last week, the Congregational- 
ists report revivals at Danby, Westmoreland, 
N. ¥.; Vineland, N. J.; and Mundy Center, 
Mich, The Presbyterians announce revivals at 
Cedarville, N.J.; Carlisle, Philadelphia, Lewis- 
ton, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Zanesville, Clarkson; 
St. Clairsville, O.; Pium Creek, IIL; and Stock- 
ton, Cal. The Baptists are holding revival 
meetings at Ludlow, Vt., Chelsea, Mass., La- 
fayette, Ind., and Arcadia, Il. The evangel- 
ists, Messrs. Whittle and Bliss, have been hold- 
ing mass meetings at Louisville, Ky., and uv- 
usual interest and a large number of conver- 
sions are reported. 


..Dr. Warren has been counting Low many 
times each hymn was sung ih a certain number 
of services in forty Methodist churches. Of 
the thirty used most frequently nine are by 
Wesley and six by Watts. In the Methodist 
hymn-book the hymns of the Wesleys include 
one-half of the whole. Among the favorites 
fourteen were not in the book till the last re- 
vision. These are mostly old hymns; but none 
of them, of course, are by the Wesleys. 
Among these new hymns are Cowper’s 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” Top- 
lady’s “ Rock of Ages,’’ Perronet’s “All hail 
the power of Jesus’s name,” Watts’s “When I 
survey the’ wondrous cross”? and “Am I a 
soldier of the cross,’’ Heber’s ‘‘ From Green- 
land’s icy mountains,” Oliver’s ‘‘ Guide me, O 
thou great Jehovah,” Ray Palmer’s ‘‘ My 
faith looks up to thee,” Heath’s “* My soul, be 
on thy guard,’ and Dwighbt’s “I love thy 
kingdom, Lord.” 


..A new Methodist meeting-house at 61st 
street and 3d avenue, in New York, was ded- 
icated on Sunday last by Bishop Janes, assisted 
by Rev. Robert Crook, the officiating minis- 
ter, and Bishop Andrews. The next evening 
Rev. Doctor Talmage, of Brooklyn, preached, 
and during the week other clergymen of other 
churches delivered addresses, as in the ded- 
ication of the Church of the Holy Trinity, of 
which Rey. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., is rector. The 
new meeting-house in 61st street is an un- 
usually large and elegant edifice. . The main 
body of the building will seat 1,100 persons 
and the lecture-room 1,000. It has a bell-tower, 
120 feet high, and a parsonage. The architect 
was Mr. John Welch, who built the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle. The cost of the entire structure 
was $120,000. 

....Dr. Holland, an Episeopal bisbop in Mis- 
souri, has been preacbing against the doctrine 
of eternal puuishment. His ‘bisbep has mildly 
rebuke d him, and says that the subject seems 
‘“‘ purposely to have been left in a certain de- 
gree of obscurity.”’ Whether he refers to the 
Scriptures. or to the Thirty-nine Articles 
which have omitted this doctrine we do not 
understand. Dr. Holland replies through the 
newspapers tuat in the English Church the 
question was brought in the ease of Mr. Wilson 
before the Privy Council, and that the lord- 
chancellor and the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury decided that a belief in the eterni- 
ty of future punishment was not required of a 
minister, English precedent is generally al- 
lowed in the American Episcopal Church. 


..The Pope has addressed an encyclical to 
the Prussian bishops, telling them that the 
Falck laws are invalid, as no temporal ruler 
ean interfere in things which coucern the 
service of the Church or deprive bishops of 
their functions, All persons who accept such 
functions and all impious men who usurp the 
government of the Church fall under the 
Major excommupication, and should be 
avoided by the faithful, who, however, ere 
still to render obedience in temporal things. An- 
other brief—if, indeed, it be another—declares 
that the Vatican decrees contain nothing 
which alters the relations of the Pope and 
Roman Catholics, or which can afford a pretext 
for further oppressing the Churth and inter- 
fering with the election of the next Pope. , 


....Dr. J. ©. Means, Congregational, of'Bos- 
ton Highiands, preached lust Sunday after- 





lt is the turn of the 
two Baptists on successive 





... The seidhysibihed Presbyterian Church 
of British America will contain 606 ministers, 
1,008 congregations, and 82,266 communicants. 
Its ministers enjoy an average salary of $840 a 
year each. 


.-..The.Morayians in the United States, ac- 
cording to their latest statistics (1874), number 
altogether 15,300. They have 75 churches and 
8,705 communicants—an increase of 400 during 
the year. 


--Rey. Theodore M. Riley, rector of St. 
Clement’s church (Ritualistic), Philadelphia, 
has resigned, an@ the vestry has elected Dr. 
John H. Hopkins, of Plattsburgh, his suc- 
cessor. 

....Four hundred young wen are studying 
at the Lutheran theological seminaries ip the 


country. 


Publisher's Department. 


An OFver 10 Surr THe Towms.—On re- 
ceipt of $2 for single or $3 for double truss, 
Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, 
N. Y., will send their Patent Rupture Belt 
by mail, postpaid, to any address. The 
Rupture "Belt ranks among.the best appli- 
ances for the relief and cure of bernia. 











SoorHine AND HEaLine, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough | 


Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption. It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 
i ee = 

EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES, ~ 
Among the various_remedies for Coughs 
none enjoy a higher reputation than EpEy’s 
Carso.Lic TrocnEes. This fact places them 
above the ordinary list of medicalprepira- 
tions. For Coughs,-Colds, Asthma, and 
as a disinfectant and preventive against 
contagious diseases they are a specific. In- 
valuable to singers and public speakers. 
Sold everywhere. Price-25 cents perbox. 
Joun F, Henry, Curran & Co.,8 and 9 
College Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Townstey’s ToorHAcHE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 





THE PIANO TRADE. 
UP-TOWN MOVEMENT. 


We cali attention to the card of Messrs. 
Chambers & Son, who have removed to No. 
806 Fourth Avenue, in the “ Association 
Building.” This house ranks among 
the oldest in the country, and their 
Pianos are “steriing” wmusical instru- 
ments, household favorites with many old 
families and prominent eitizens of New 
York and other cities, and are highly com- 
mended and endorsed by all who have used 
and tested them, both amateurs and artists, 
now for nearly half a century. (Established 
1828.) A long-established reputation for 
fair dealing, with an excellent . stock 
of first-class instruments anda popular 
stand, recommend Messrs. Chambers & Son 
to entire confidence, and their “ Special 
Safe Offer” relieves the buyer of all anx- 
iety. Parties ata distance may rely on the 
executing of their ‘‘ Orders by Mail” as 
satisfactorily-as if they were present. See 
their card, in advertising columns. 











CHEAP TOOLS. 


WHueENn we have an article advertised in 
our columns that we know to be good, use- 
ful, and cheap we take great pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to it. 
The “ Miller’s Falls Co.” advertise on our 
last page the scroll saw, with rosewood 
frame, sent by mail, for $1.25; and their 
tool-holder, with a complete set of tools, of 
the finest steel, for $1.10. These gouds are 
known to be just what they are represented, 
and any of our, readers may safely send 
their orders, with the assurance that they 
will be suited. 
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We would agaiu call the particular at- 
tention of our readers to “‘ D. 8. Thompson's 
Matchless Baking Powder.” He is the old- 
est manufacturer of this article in the West 
and from long experience has compounded 
& powder that has no equal for purity, 
strength, abd deh y gcotnetene, Whee 
We say we use =93 endorse these goods e 











WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tux INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. They will be 
sent, postpaid, on the receipt of one dol- 
lar each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut 
of the File or Binder is given below. 


K.S&Co's, pug a 
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THE CUTHBERT RASPBERRY. 


THe Cuthbert Raspberry was oricinated 
in the garden of a gentleman of that name 
in the vicinity of New York City, and by 
him given to a well-known horticulturist 
for more complete trial. After several 
years’ cultivation, it came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. H. J. Corson, of the town of 
Northfiel@, Richmond Co., N. Y., who has 
propagated it extensively and also thor- 
oughly tested it with respect to field cul- 
ture. The result has been in the highest 
degree satisfactory. Their fine appearince 
when grown, their entire hardiness, the 
size of the fruit, and its great productive- 
ness cannot fail to recommend it to the 
public. 

The fruit is equal in size to the North 
River Antwerp, excellent in flavor, fine 
color, very firm, and bears transportation 
exceedingly well, as has been proved the 
past season by many of the fruit deulers 
and shippers. 

For circulars, giving fuller information 
address Reeves & Smronson, 58 Cortlandt 
street, N. Y. yw 
CANCER CURED 8Y DR. BOND'S 

DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Bonn’s CHEMICAL ANTIDOTEs unite witt 
and destroy the virus of Cancer and Skir 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. 
Patients may visit the city aod remain while 
under treatment at the Penna. Cancer Institute 
(one of the handsomest marble edifices in the 
city and the finest Remedial Instiii-~ in the 
country). Remedies, with fall direc wons, sen‘ 
te any part of the world. 

Send for Pamphlets and. partieulazs. 

Address H. T. BOND, ‘M, D., 

Penne. Cancer Institute, 
8208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa 














SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT 
AND OF SOME OF THE DIs- 
EASES PRODUCED BY IT. 


A SALLOW or yellow color of skin or yel- 
Jowish brown spots on face and other parts 
of body ; dullness.and drowsiness, with fre. 
quent headache; dizziness, bitter or bac 
taste in mouth, dryness of throat, and in- 
ternal heat; palpitation; in many cases s 
ary, teasing cough, with sore throat; un. 
steady appetite, raising food, choking seus 
ation in throat; distress, heaviness, bloated 
or full feeling’ about stomach and sides, 
pain in sides, back, or breast and about 
shoulders ; colic, piin and soreness through 
bowels, with beat ; ; constipation, alternating 
with frequent attacks of diarrhoea ; piles, 
flatulence, nervousness, coldness of extrem 
ities; rush of blood to head, with symptoms 
of apoplexy ; num bnessof limbs, especially 
atnight; cold chills, alternating with hot 
flashes; kidney and uriwary difficulties ; 
dullness, low spirits, unsociability, and 
gloomy *forebodings. Only ‘few of above 
specimens likely to he present at-one time. 
All who use Dr. Pierce’s Alt. Ext.; or Goid- 
en Medina! Discovery, and Pleasant Purga- 

e Pellets, for Liver Complaint and its 
complications, are loud in ‘their praise of 
them. They are sold by all dealers in med- 
iciues, . 


mn 
Taw best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE’S 
‘OIL. - ‘The safest and best 
oil in the world. 
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EMANCIPATION H PROCLAMATION. 


We are neaily three hree weeks behind in fill-’ 


ing orders for ourgreat premium engraving 
—Lixcoin’s Emancipation ProciaMa- 
TION—and we must ask the indulgence of our 
friends for at least a week or two longer. 
For more than a month past Mr. Ritchie has 
done his best to supply us fully, but has been 
unable to print them as fast as we wanted 
them. This magnificent engraving is one of 
the best and largest specimens of American 
artever executed. It is oneof Mr. Ritchie’s 
best works and its popularity is steadily in- 
creasing. Since the first of January we 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
ecribers more of these engravings than ever 
before during the same length of time. 
Every family should have one of these 
‘legani pictures as a household treasure. 
See premium page. 
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ORDERING GOODS. 


Ovr advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of ordersfrom 
the country in every direction in response 
io their announcements in our columns. 
Money is seat freely, without any thought of 
tisk or disappoiatment, Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
muy, 28 a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as & medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 

ders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure tbe most 
honerable and prompt attention. In many 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any smub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in &letter addressed to 
us; provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factoriiy executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 











PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
ave op all newspapers and periédicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on Tur INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
ecribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In’sll cases when the postage is not 
sent tous the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 62— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
tbe same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown op the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 


age is paid. 
eR 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


We desire to caution our subscribers pot 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
« Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 








BEDS AND BEDDING. 


Mr. JAMzEs Vv. So Scnencz, formerly 
Schenck & Ryon, is about to remove from 
203 Canal street to a more commodious 
store, No. 188 of the same street. Mr. 
Schenck is an extensive manufacturer of 
mattresses, bedding, cots, bedsteads, etc. ; 
also is a wholesale dealer in feathers, curled 
hair, moss, corn-husks, etc. He has a 
thorough knowledge of the business and is 
favorably known by thousands who have 
had dealings with him during the past 
twenty-five years or more. He is always 
prepared, with an ample stock, to furnish a 
house, hotel, or steamboat at, short, notice. 
He keeps a complete assortment in his line 
and offers the same at the lowest market 
prices. There are thousands of our read- 
ers at a distance who want this description 
of goods, and all orders entrusted to Mr. 
Schenck will be sure to have the most 
prompt and faithful attention and be hon- 
estly executed, His immense business has 
been built up on the solid basis of integrity 
and fair dealing, and we need not say that 
he bas been eminently successful. There 
is no better place in New York to obtain 
the goods named and there is no more re- 
liable man to deal with anywhere than Mr. 
Schenck. Call on him personally or send 
him your orders by mail. 


alent 

CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN B’Y. 

THIS IS THE SHORT LINE AND DIRECT 
ROUTE. 





Omaha and San Francieco. 
Milwaukee and Fond du Lac. 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Madison and Winona. 
Green Bay and Escanaba. 
Marquette and L’ Anse. 
Sioux City and beyond. 
Yankton, Dakota. 

Lake Geneva. 

Freeport and Galena. 
Dubuque and Waterloo. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well- 
ballasted, and Feryect Track of Steel Pails, the 
Celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping-cars, the 
perfect Telegraph System of Moving Trains, 
the Regularity with which they run, the .ad- 
mirable arrangement of running Tbrough Cars 
from Chicago to'all points West, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the "Com- 
FORTS IN MODERN RalLway TRAVELING. 

It you are going West, North, or Northwest, 
you should try this route. 


a 








Tue Ciffcaco, MILWAUKEE, AND 8t. Pau 
RalLwaY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, !akes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the U 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through -without change, 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts. ; ; City 

ces, 61 and 63 Clark St. 


I 

AS A SPRING PURIFIER, 0O58- 
GOOD’S INDIA CHOLAGOGUE is inval- 
uable. If there be a weak spot about us, 
Spring, with its variable temperature, 
easterly winds, damp, chilly atmosphere, is 
sure to find it. A bilious constitution is 
particularly susceptible to these changes 
and requires the aid of a good deobstruent 
to restore the tone of the liver and 
relieve the system from accumulated bile. 
One bottle of Cholagogue accomplishes 
the object. 

Sold by all druvgists and medicine dealers. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Havine tried the Averill Chemical Paint 
aud found it all that is claimed for it, we 
propose, as the season for painting is now 
approachiaog, to keep this reminder set in 
type permanently, so that all our friends 
who wish a good article can obtain it, as 
well as sample cards, and recommends 
from owners of the finest residences in the 
country, free of charge, by applying of the 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., 82 Burling 
Slip, N. Y. ‘: 


THE CHEAPEST. 


RELIABLE articles like Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder and True Flavoring Ex- 
tracts—Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Ginger, 
etc.—that have stood the test of the best 
judges in the country, at a fair price, are 
the cheapest in the long run, ff health is to 
be considered. Pure 8 must bave a 
fair valuation. Adulterated «rticles are 











-the only kinds tbat can be sold cheap, and 


sell such ip prefer. 
ence to strictly pure articl eta afford 
a better profit. : 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 


Desmonp & Co., 915 Race street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., agree to send to each sub- 
scriber ‘to this paper .who willforward 10 
cents to their address ss above a book of 
cboice selections from the poetical works of 
Byron, Moore, AND BURNS. 

————EEEE———— 

E, r. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
~ psia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every botile guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine.. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Nintb street, Philadelphia. 


59. TAPEWOR™M RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours, No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 239 North Ninth st. 








HEARING Ryeroas —A great invention, by one 
who was deaf for 29 xears ond stamp for ‘particu. 
lars, to JNO. GARM RE, “Lock-box 80, Madison, Ind, 





LADIEs.—Two cut ee patterns of any style of 
Mme. Harris’s make will be sent to those subscribing 
for the YOUNG LADIES’ FASHION JOURNAL. It has 
all the latest styles, with excellent reading. ‘The 
JOURNAL will be sent every month, free of postage, 
for one year on receipt of ¢ cents. Send stamp for 
copy. Patterns of any article and of the latest style 
sent = any address on a aad of cents each. Mme. 
is, 733 Broadway, 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, March 20th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 10 4. ™., 
on Wednesday at 10:30 a. m., on Thursday 
at 11:30 a. m., and on Saturday at 11:30 
A.M. and 12 M. T. L. Jamus, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SORE THROAT, QUINSY, INFLAMED TON- 
6I1LS and AIR PASSAGES are promptly cured 
by the use of Pond’s Extract. It never fails. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


BUY 
BOOTs AYD SROES 


‘RO 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


$10 INTING Pt ao he Out. Prints a 
wea ny by 7 in Send 3c. stamp for Cata- 
W. C. EVANS, WN. Ninth 8t., Philude!phia. 


WATCHES $20, Gents’ do. $30, Chains 
¢ 0 | $i2, ate $4, Necklets $10, Brooches $6, 
Stuts $6. F Cardrops$5,Charms$3. Guaran- 
teed all Gold or no sale. Silver Watches $12. Everything 
else equally low. Sent C.O0.D. Can be examined before 
_Poying. . Perxins & Co., 325 Walnut St., Philad’a, Pa, 





























DEAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A lady who had suf- 
fered for years from Deafness and Catarrh was cured 
by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy and grat- 


ttude prompt be to send the recipe fee ¢f charge 
to any one similarly affii eet Address Mrs. M. CLARA 
LzaeGett, Jersey City, N. 


CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY. 


a cake of “Constan- 

P+ 4 a ne Tar Boap.” —~ ¢ that rill cleanse gut and 

render healthy many affected skins. Salt Rheum, 

Pimples Hands, Frosted Feet, Burns, sh 

pL _* Wounds Diseases of the — and Skin may 
red by it. Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
“WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, 

Wholesale Agents, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


TCHELOR’S CELEBRATED BARD YE best 

e inventor has u this splendid 

Hair Dye for 37 A with benefit to to the hair and no 
jury f that i 





I 








effects of bad dyes; re the hair oe and beau- 
titel Black or Sroen: and properly applied # 
R vactory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by all 





BALD HEADS 


aap Be covered Oe age s+ § Somes 


, 80 ony oe so 
trived as aeananee just a from “the 


skin, the hair appear et exactly v oft Me a shade and 
ure as the gro’ rf 

cannot be detected. Made an iy at RR 

celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond x ~~ York. 


CATARRH Saured! 


fend Seam empire) information, Re a ohare ists, 
to P. CHILDS, TROY, MIAMI Con es 











TEST and hardest work in the house made 

ge interes. easy and pleasant. Every | Bj 
terested in red woman's worl 

gna 30 now a stamp for our circular. 

GRAY, Rais BOR. 51 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 











WILLCOX & , SIBBS, 


THE ONLY STANEARD. SEWING 
CHINE Really Silent and Lighyresaings 


or that can be used with safety by delicate women; 
or that sews directly from op jhe spool; 


whose seam can be venatty taken out, if oanee, 
Seing at the same one the neatest, most elastic, 
most durable known. 


THE ABOVE FACTS A ARE WELL ATTESTED. 


com esas & GIBBS &§ SEWING MAC tad 

are reorganizing their cy 

ment and offer libe fal OF ms to reliah!e parties to 3 
eir machines ae every city, town, or county. 


ADDRESS 658 BROADWAY, 
NEW YO 


JAS. V. SCHENCK 


WILL REMOVE TO HIS NEW STORE 


183 CANAL STREET, 


where he would be pleased to see ali his friends an¢é 
customers, 





SHOWING 
a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


at lowest market prices. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPE. PRESSF&. 
xwo.d, Pattern Letters, and Printing Office Para- 
hernalia at VANDERBURGH, WELLS corner 
lton and Dutch sts., N. Y. N. B.—Inks and Bronzes 


AGRICULTURAL. 


ORNAMENTAL _ 
ATWOOD, ROOT & CO, = 


Castle Brook Nurseries, 














GENEVA, N. Y. 


cD 
Send for price-list and state quantity €> 
Li wanted. 


MERRELL & COLEMAN, 


NURSERYMEN, GENEVA, N.Y. 
Branch Office 8 and 10 Water st., N. Y. City. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
SMALL FRUITS AND GRAPE VINES. 


WHITEARALL GRAPE, early, excellent, new. 
2-yr. vines, #3 each, 24 per doz. 1-yr., $2 each, $18 per 
ouzen 


AMAZON RED RASPBERRY. —390 per cent 
ahead of all othe grapes, Special rates and cat. 
alogues free. Per dozen, $2; per 100, $12—by mai! 
Best of reference. ddress I. & W.H. IND aed 
Edes ville, Kent Co., Md., Fopeleters of Amazon 


TRAVEL. 


fn and 


























Patitis Mail Stoamsbip Line 


TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 
V14 PANAMA. ~« 


it Steamers of | by = line, cum Kid 


the At *AC POLCO ” * COLON,” RY CE 


CEY.” leave Pier foot of Canal sired — River. 
New RS — at Panama with the Com 


FOR “SAN FRANCISCO, 


ona also for 00, Central Ameri- 
n States, and a for Gua ® Guage ct ao, Valparaiso, etc, 
“The ror Youobame id Steamers leave San Kran. 
cisco for —- Hong Kong,and Shanghai the 


e ones 2d pn gage free. 

For fre! a paaene ckets or further informa- 
tion pave oy at “the ‘onthe wharf, foot of Cana! 
st., North River, New r York. 

H. J. BULLAY, Superintendent. 


RUFUS HATCH, Managing Director. 


“How to Co West.” 


Tris is an inquiry whic! which every one should 
have truthfully answered before he starts 
on his journey, and a little:care taken in 
examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicagu or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Towa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short line and best line to Quincy, Mis- 
souri, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
cannot do better than to take this route, 

Tbis line has published « pampblet enti. 
tled “How To co West,” which contains 
much valuable in formation, a large, cor- 
rect map of the Great West, which can be 
obtained free trom charge by addres<ing 
the General Passenger Agent. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, II. 

Please state what paper you see this in. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


ERAL TRAN NSATLANTI COMPANY'S 
ae Oot gt ey, a: BETWEEN 
NEW YO: D HAVRE.. 
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ARNOLD: CONSTABLES C0. 


will open on MONDAY NEXT, MARCH 15th, a small 
invoice of GENUINE 


Valley Cachimir 


INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS, 


EXQUISITH DESIGNS AND COLORINGS and the 
Gnest goods ever before offered in this market. 


RICH TRIMMING LACES 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Guipure and Embroidered Nets, 
WITH TRIMMINGS TO MATCH, 


French Embroidered Sets, 


Swiss, Guipure, and Hamburg Em- 
broideries, Etc., Etc. 


SILKS: 
AND 
DRESS: MATERIALS 


SPRING & SUMMER WEAR. 


THE LATEST 
Parisian Novelties. 


Caze Quadritle, 


Losan 
ox Natte Quadrille, 


Toile Damasse, 





Caze Surat, 
de Lyon, 
Indien, 
“Serge faconne,” 
Silks, Madras Colorings, 
Black and Piain Colored Failies, 
Fancy Striped, Plaid & Chine Silks, 
Ecru Matelasse, 
Plain, Plaid, and Striped 

India Camel’s Hair Cloths, 
Pidin and Fancy Foulard Cambrics, 
Percales, Cheviots, Ginghams, ete., ete. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children's 
OUTFITTING. DEPARTMENT, 


somplete tn all the VARIOUS BRANCHES. 
BRIDAL AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS a specialty. 
An examination of stock r 








MaltcA 





pectfully 


_ Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
Spring Importation 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


NOW OPEN, 
comprising all the LATEST NOVELTIES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 00. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 








Commercial. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





THe Government directors of this road, 
In their report laid before. the Senate by 
Secretary Delano, submit the following 
figures.as to the gross earnings and ex- 
penses of the road for the last two years: 





1874. 1873. 
Gross earnings......0, .., $10,246,760 16 $9,633,965 96 
Gross expenses.:.......... 5,089,789 17 4,697,999 56 
Net earnings......... $5,156,970 99 $4,935,966 40 


This shows that, while the gross earnings 
and expenses of 1874 exceeded those of 
1873, the net earnings of the former year 
exceeded those of the latter by the sum of 
$221,004.89. 

The original issue of land-grant bonds 
amounted to $10,400,000, since which; up 
to August 3ist, 1874;.the company has 
retired $1,445,000 of these bonds, leaving 
$8,955,000 of. the bonds still outstanding. 
The total number of acres of the com- 
pany’s lands sold up to August Sist, 1874, 
was 1,069,042 acres, the proceeds from 
which, on time and cash contracts, amounfed 
to $4,913.618.50. 

The Government aid extended to the 
company in the construction of the saad, 
besides a large land grant, ameunts to 
$27,236,512, in.the form of subsidy bonds, 
to which is to be added ‘Q?.087.785 of 





interest pala by the Government on these 
bonds, but not repaid by the company, 
making an aggregate of $85,174,247, for 
which the Government holds a second 
mortgage lien on the property of the com- 
pany. We have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment did a wise thing in furnishing the aid, 
but for which the road would not have been 
built—at least, formaty’yearstocome. The 
aggregate of ‘the bonds, including their 
interest for thirty years at six per cent., 
amounts to $76,263,600. The Government 
is pledged to pay the interest as it accrues 
and the bonds at maturity; and at this 
period, whatever is not repaid by the com- 
pany will become due to the Government. 
The directors present a series of figures 
for the purpose of showing that the saving 
to the Government in the cheaper trans- 
portation of the mail, of soldiers, of war 
material, and Indian supplies will in the 
space of thirty years (which 1s the time the 
bonds have to run from the date of their 
issue), be about equal to the entire amount 
of the subsidy bonds, together with their 
foterest. There is no doubt that the road 
bas greatly cheapened the transportation 
expenses of the Government, while it has 
at the same time added largely to the value 
of the pmblic lands lyimg adjacent to its 
track. There is no principle better settled 
in political economy than that great public 
works which facilitate business very apeed- 
ily more than pay for themselves in general 
benefits. We helieve that the nation has 
already received from the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific roads, in the way of 
benefits, more than an equivalent for their 
entire cost, and that in thirty years these 
roads will have paid for themselves several 
times over—not to the stockbolders, but to 
the general public. 
a 


REVIVAL OF BUSENESS. 

Tue favorable aymptoms of returning 
prosperity to qur manufacturing interests, 
which we alluded to last week, have been 
developed since into a positive revival of 
business and a strengthening of confidence 
in all departments ef trade, although the 
prolonged wintry weather has toa consid- 
erable extent prevented the activity in the 
early spring traffic which would otherwise 
have taken place, The statistics of the 
foreign cemmerce of New York are not 
altogether trustworthy as indicators of the 
growth of our own interior traffic; but the 
custom-house returns have, at least, the 
merit of accuracy, and if they exhibit an 
increase of trade it is perfectly safe to 
assume that a corresponding increase has 
been effected in our domestic traffic’ and 
production. The importations in Feb- 
ruary at this —port. -were $36,923,360, 
against $35,439,646 in 1874, and the amount 
of goods marketed for the year shows an 
increase of $2,322,141 in excess of the year 
before. The exports for the month ex- 
hibit a considerable decrease in value, ex- 
cept in specie, whieh exceeds that of Feb- 
ruary, 1874, by $1,059,662. The total exports 
for the month were $22,152,509, against 
$23,706,473. The exports of domestic 
products were $17,839,488. The exports 
for the two months of January amount to 
$51,563,237, against $49,822,619 in the cor- 
responding month of 1874 and of $51,- 
987,985 in 1873. From July ist, 1974, to 
March Ist, 1875, the value of the exports was 
$223,675,823, against $231,420,520 in the 
same menths last year and $217,232,942 the 
year before. These figures only exbibit 
the value, and not the quantity of mer- 
chandise which make up the foreign com- 
merce of New York; and from them some 
idea of the domestic commerce, which 
is immensely greater, may be judged. 
The revival of business is more clearly in- 
dicated by the increased traffic of our trunk 
railroad lines and the higher prices which 
the sbares in all our incorporated com- 
panies are selling at on the Stock Exchange. 
The advance in some of these stocks within 
the past fortmight has been rapid, and the 
Wall Streét operaters appear to -hawe: but 
just begun their movement for what they 
call the ‘spring tise.” All these. indica- 
tions are favorable to the belief that the 
return of vwtbich has been. so 
anxiously anticipated for many months, has 
at last taken place; and when. 
assured there ia littlé.reason ta, doubt theta 
wholesome reaction will follow. ~ 





DRY GOODS. 


aan 


. Tae business of the past week has been 
fairly active so far as package sales are 
concerned ; and prices for all descriptions 
of domestic cotton goods are well main- 
tained, but the weather is the chief obstacle 
to a full development of the spring trade 
and jobbers are not doing so well as they 
would be if the facilities for transportation 
were not still obstructed by the accumula- 
tions of ice and snow, which are not only 
extremely inconyenient at present, but 
threaten to be still more so when a general 
thaw shall result in freshets and the carry- 
ing away of bridges. But warm weather will 
soon be upon us and the ordinary channels 
of trade will be open again, and the means 
for distribution will be as large as ever, 
before long.’ For domestic cottons the 
prices are very firm and the troubles of 
some of the large mills in New England 
still continue, by which their production 
has been very largely curtailed. On the 
other hand, some of the mills that had been 
suspended have commenced running on 
full time again, notably the print works of 
the A. & W. Sprague Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the shaw! mills of 8S. Bachman & 
Co. The general feeling among jobbers 
and the manufacturers appears to be that as 
soon as the spring demand fairly sets in 
prices must advance and all classes of 
dealers in domestic cottons and woolens 
are very hopeful of the future. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
good demand for favorite makes, but with- 
out special activity, and prices are very 
firm. Both jobbers and agents are antici- 
pating an advance, but on neither side is 
anything to promote it. The general feel- 
ing is that the market will take care of 
itself, without any manipulation from any- 
body. 

Bleached sheetings: and shirtings are not 
specially active, but the demand continues 
good and prices are firm. The stock of 
desirable goods in first hands is small and 
of the finer qualities the supply in first 
hands is light, The more favorite brands 
are sold closely up to production. 

Printing cloths are in good demand, with 
increasing firmness of prices. 6} cents is 
the rate for immediate delivery ; but the 
prices of the immediate future depend 
upon the continuance of the Fall River 
strikes. The weekly product of the Fall 
River mills has been decreased about 32,000 
pieces. 

Prints continue in moderately good de- 
mand at firm prices; but the anticipated 
advance has not taken place, as the busi- 
ness of the week, from various causes, has 
been less than had been expected. The 
weather has been extremely unfavorable to 
large sales; but the stock of desirable goods 
in first hands is understood to be very small 
for the season. 

Ginghams continue in good demand and 
prices-are very firm, while the stock of de- 
sirable makes in first hands is very small. 
The sales are restricted by the lack of goods 
in first hands. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods there is a firm tone, without special 
activity, and prices are likely to move up 
as the season advances. Stripes and ticks 
are in increasing demand, denims are more 
active, and cotton drills are selling more 
freely, but no essential change of quota- 
tions is to be noted. Cotton yarns are in 
active demand with firm prices and cotton 
twines are selling freely at steady rates. 

Hosiery is in good demand at fair prices 
and the stocks in first hands are moderate 
in quantity. 

Worsted dress goods are in better de- 
mand, with increasing sales of spring styles 
at firm prices. 

Woolens are generally quiet, with a rather 
dull market for cloths and overcoatings; 
but prices are steady and. unchanged. 

Fancy cassimeres of desirable styles are 
in moderate demand at steady prices, but 
the sales are on a limited scale. The sup- 
ply in first hands is said to be small and 
prices are well maintained. Satinets are in 
small demand and prices are unchanged, 

Fiannels are comparatively dull, with 
limited sales at steady prices. 


Foreign goods are still quiet and with 


slight prospects of an immediate improve- 


ment. The speculations in the gold market | 


have tended in a great measure to restrict 





‘dealings in foreign goods, and the sales are 
restricted to a few articles required by the 
demands of the city trade, which are light 
during the bad weather. The new 10 per 
cent. duty on manufactures of silk, cotton, 
worsteds, etc. have not had the effect upon 
prices that might have been expected; and 
the advance in gold, though calculated te 
stiffen prices, has not had much influence 
with purchasers, Silk goods are in some- 
what better demand, but millinery articles 
are generally dull. The importations’ are 
semewhat in excess of last year’s business, 
but hardly up to those of 1878. 
‘ EE 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


en eee erm 
MonDAY EVENING, March 15, 1875, 
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SPRING Te 


JOHNSON BROS, & C0,, 


Union. Square, 


RESPECTFULLY INVITH THEIR CUSTOMERS 
TO THEIR 


SPRING OPENING 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 


March 18th and 19th. 


They will also open a ful i line of 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


comprising FRENCH and ENGLISH 


CHIP HATS AND BONNETS, 
ENGLISH and DOMESTIC 
Straw Coods, 
Frénch Flowers and Feathers, 
Sash and Trimming Ribbons, 
Dress and Trimming Silks, 
in all the new shades. 
They will also open a large assortment of 


LACES and EMBROIDERIES, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, and FANCY GOODS, etc., 


together with a large and elegant stock of English 
and Domestic 


Parasols and 
Sun Umbrellas, 


very fine goods at very low prices. 


JOHNSON BROS, & 60, 


34 and 36 East Fourteenth St., 
Union Square. 


OPDYOKE, TERRY & STEEL, 


Formerly of 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO,, 





IMPORTERS, 


375 BROADWAY, 


Offer an entirely New Stock of 


WHITE GOODS, a 


LINENS, 
LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
AND NOTIONS, 


Purchased in the principal Foreign Markets, at 
UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


Special Bargains in Hamburgs and 
L. C. Handkerchiefs. 


Orders Solicited from the Trade. 


10 CENTS. 


TO i's quar, 


containin, prices, descriptions, 

Fashion-plates of Ladies and Chitaren's 
‘Tadies Un derwear, Infants’ Wear, 
Real Laces and Dress Trimm ings, Hate, 





Here with itt as ne. choloest selections of 


iterata 
TEN 'C CENTS for Four Numbers. 
Subscribe at Ouce. 


EHRICH & Co. 


287 & 289 Sth Ave., near 24th st., 
NEW YORK. 


R Meateeen, acres of the otek Ses 


OSITION of allthe most use: 





erro afi 





io of large 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, etc. Tae to- |° 





GRAND OPENING 


BLACK, COLORED, AND FANCY 
SILKS! 
Field, Leiter & Co 


State and Washington streets, 
Chicago, 


now offer the largest and most com- 
plete assortment of 


FANCY SILKS 


that they have ever shown, and at 
prices 


LOWER THAN EVER. 


100 pes. Black and White Stripe Silks 
at 75 ets., never sold before less than $1. 


290 pes. Stripe Silks, in a great va- 
riety of designs, at $1, former price 
$1.25. 

200 pes. ditto at $1.25, extra bar- 
gains, choice designs. 

Also many other styles and grades, 
the highest novelties of the season, at 
equally low prices. : 


An assortment of 150 shades in COL- 
ORED GROS GRAINS and TAFFE- 
TAS, all grades, and at very low prices. 

AMERICAN SILKS in all shades. 

In BLACK SILKS we are offering 
large lines at $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2—15 to 20 per cent. under value. 


A special bargain of 24 pes. of 24- 
inch BLACK CASHMERE SILK at 
$1.50 to $4—much under value. 


Also a fall line of our celebrated 


CASHMERE ITALTEND. 


These goods are made of pure Italian 
Sewing Silk, and we warrant them 
better color and of greater durability 
than any other Silk—combining the 
finish and quality of Bonnet’s, at much 
lower price. 


BONNET’S, 
GUINET’S, 
GIRAUD, 
TAPPISSIER, 


and all other Popular Makes, AT LOW- 
EST PRICES. 





Owing to the great depression in 
Lyons and Zurich the past season, we 
are enabled to offer many lines of goods 
this spring at lower prices than for 
many years and lower than they are 
likely to be 60 days hence. 


R.H.MACY &CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


LAGHS, EMBROIDERIES, LADIBS' GENTS. AN 





SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 
%e, pair, WARRANTED. 

GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 

Catalogues sent to any address. 


14th St. and and 6th Ave., New York. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


R®ngiish Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Gloths, ete., very cheap at the old pines; 


ary FULTON. STREET,..New York. SIDE. ENTRANCE, 


BPrng Trade, 1875: 
Popoler: Sana! 
Popular Prices! 


Field, Leiter & Co 


State and Washington sts., 
Chicago, 


NOW OFFER 
ONE HUNDRED CASES 
NEW 


Spring Dress Goods! 
AT LOWEST PRICES! 


consisting of French Poplins, in 
new colorings; Invisible Plaids 
and Stripes im Cloths, Camel’s 
Hair, and Serges, extra fime; 
Wool de Beges, Piainm and 
T willed. 


SILK AND WOOL PONGEES, 


Plain and Twilled; English Mo- 
hairs, fawn, gray, and mixed; 
Cretons, choice shades; Cash- 
meres, new spring colors. Large 
limes of 


LEADING POPULAR GOODS, 


25, 30, 35, 40, and 50 cents, sur- 
passing in styles and valuc any 
heretofore offered, together with 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PRINTS, 


FRENCH PERCALES AND FOU- 
LARD CAMBRICS, 


DRESS LINENS, 
ZEPHYR SUITINGS, Etc., 


im Great Variety, Equally Low. 


UNION ADAMS & C0. 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, 





SHIRT-MAKERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 913 Broadway, 


Betweeh 20th and 21st Sts. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


are offering large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


Se sich, bright colorings and in-s grest variety, of 





FRENCH MOQUETTES, 


AXMINSTERS, 


BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES, 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 
A large assortment of 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 
——_ 








49, 661, 655 BROADWAY... 





& "TAYLOR, 


Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods, 


are offering a large and eiegant assortment of 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, 


unequaled for style, finest in quality, and lowest in 
price; The assortment contains the most fashionable 
tints and colors to be worn during the coming season 


SPRING DRESS GOODS, 


comprising all the choicest Novelties from the French, 
English, and Domestic markets. This line embraces 
selections made expressly for this house. 


LINENS, 


Quilts, Towels, Towelings, and House-furnishing 
Goods generally, at prices which will always be found 


2 For the accommodation of Ladies who are un- 
able to visit the city, full lines of samples will be sent 
and orders by mail filled with the greatest possible 
care. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 


TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 

SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50. 
Any color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Iaces 
and Dress Trimmings. 
Samples sent free on application. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Smooth as Silk and Strong as_Linen, and the 
Best ever made for Hand or Machine Use 


WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 
, 32 Green nn ae N.Y. 


“ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOsE merchants and other busines 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd 
est men use this popular remedy to 
**keep’ things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The folowing will show what is thought 
of Tue INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C c. BOW. 
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—_ m __ Seer foath Carriage Co. 
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PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SIL- 
VER. 
Tae following table shows the produc- 


tion of gold and ‘silver in this country 
since 1859 : 


Silver. Total. 
$150,000 $46,150,000 
) 45,000,000 








$271,081,411 = $895,551, 055 


During the same period the exportation 
of gold and silver coin and gold and silver 
bullion of domestic production amounted to 
$919,055,917. The exportation of foreign 
gold and silver coin and bullion for the 
same period amounted to $121,998,225. The 
ageregate of both was $1,041,049,142.. The 
total imports of gold and silver coin and 
hullion for the same period were $246,689, - 
204. Deducting the importa from the ex- 
ports, we have an excess of exports over 
imports to the amount of $794,359, 938. 

Assuming, then, $895,551,055 to be the 
gold and silver product of the mines of this 
country since 1859,and that the excess of 
gold and silver exports over imports since 
the same period amounts to $794,359,938, 
we have, as the result of the gold and sil- 
ver production and movement since 1859, a 
balance remaining in this country to the 
amount of $101,191,117. This is to be 
added to the specie on band in 1859, which 
is estimated at about $200,000,000, thus 
leaving a surplus of $301,191,117. This 
surplus is to be reduced by the amount of 
gold and silvyér which during this period 
has been consumed in the various processes 
of manufacture. What this amount is 
precisely it is impossible to tell. If we 
estimate it at $5,000,000 per year, the total 
consumption for fifteen years would be 
$75.000,000. Deducting this from the above 
surplus, we have left $226;191,117 as the 
amount of gold ai:d silver in the country 
on the 1st of January, 1875. 

Immigranis to this country for the last 
fifieen years have brought with them a 
large amount of specie, while American 
travelers in other countries during the same 
period have carried away a large amount. 
The probability is that these two amounts 
avout balance each other ; and, if so, then 
the above sum approximately represents 
our present stock of specie. Though greater 
than it was in 1859, it is, nevertheless, less 
in proportion to the amount of paper circu- 
tation at the two periods. 

These figures, which we have taken from 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
show that we have now in this country a 
larger amount of specie than bas generally 
been supposed. The usual estimate has 
been from $150,000,000 to $160,000,000; but 
according to these figures this estimate is too 
iow by about $60,000,000. At the highest 
mark our specie basis is not broad enough 
to sustain specie payments with so largean 
amount of paper currency in circulation. 
We must either contract the circulation, or 
increase the amount of specie, or do botn 
at the same time. The time for resumption 
being fixed, what is now wanted is a gov- 
ernmental policy that will gradually prepare 
for it. Nopolicy cam secure the end witb- 
out encountering difficulties; yet a firm 
purpose on the part of the Government and 
a general expectation and preparation on 
the part of the people will achieve the re- 
sult with much less financial and industria) 
disturbance than most persons imagine. 
Coming to it slowly, but steadily, the whole 
business community will distribute the 
losses so widely and so gradually that there 
will be no serious revulsion snywhere. 
The main thing is 8 purpose and sufficient 
time in which to accomplish it. 





Tux shipments of silver bullion from 
Uteh East over the Union Pacific Railroad 
to the past three years were as follows: 


7,720 
tp Pm 





PRICES AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Tar large class of persons whe work 
for wages want nothing so much as em- 
ployment Laubor, whetber skilled or un- 
skilled, is the article which they have to 
sell and which they must constantly sell to 
procure the means of purchasing what they 
need for their own comfort. df the. price 
of commodities be cheap, yet if thesé coth- 
modities are not attainable, for the want of 
means to-buy them, as the effect of .a want 
of employment, then the mere fact of 
cheapness brings no relief to the laboring 
classes who live on’wages. It is a matter 
of little consequence to them whether 
prices be dear or cheap, if they have noth- 
ing to buy with. The real problem of 
political economy, so far as their interests 
are concerned, is not to cheapen prices to 
the lowest possible mark, but rather to se- 
cure for themanampleemployment. They 
can get along much better with high prices 
when Jabor is in demand than they can 
with cheap prices with no demand for 
labor. The former is by far the preferable 
condition for those who live on wages. It 
is to them a state of plenty, as compared 
with the latter condition, since it gives 
them the means of purchase, and since 
also there is a natural connection between 
the price of the commodities they need to 
buy and the general rate of wages. 

We, hence, see that the governmental 
policy which aims to secure and does 
secure the largest and most varied pro- 
ductive employment for the people is 
the true policy for the public good. 
This point being gained, the question 
of prices will regulate itself under the 
law..of supply and demand, as a general 
rule, maintaining a fair equilibrium between 
the rate of wages and the price-table of 
commodities. A policy that. cheapens 
prices at the expense of employment, an: 
thus at the expense of the means of pur- 
chase, is always.a bad policy... What it gains 
in cheapness it more than loses in the means 
of purchase for the want of employment. 
Let it then be granted that the direct effect 
of a protective tariff, applied to articles of 
foreign production that come into competi- 
tion with the home production of the same 
articles, is to increase their price, and it 
will by no means follow that this is an evil 
to the community. The protected industry 
will give employment to those who have 





Aabor to sell, and thus supply them with 


the means of purchase; and this is surely 
better for them than to have cheap prices, 
without anything to buy with. LDabor- 
sellers need labor-buyers, and the latter 
must be able to do business at a profit or 
they will not aod cannot do it at all. 

Which, then, is best, protection and 
ample employment, with prices left to 
regulate themselves, or free trade, with a 
large suspension of various branches of 
productive home industry, that, being un- 
protected, cannot compete with the cheaper 
labor of other countries? It ought mot to 
take a man of ordinary sense long to an- 
swer this question. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THe attempts to create a tight money 
market, which were very persistent during 
the week, did not cause any serious dis- 
turbance. Although the reserve in the 
Associated Banks was reduced to a lower 
point than it had reached in more than a 
year, there was no uneasiness felt among 
the speculators in Wall Street, and the 
rates On call loans, though foreed up to 6 
and 7 per cent. for a ‘short time, ranged at 
4 to 5 per cent. up to the close of the week. 
Discounts have been very easy at 6 to 7 
per cent. and our merchants have hed no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining all the 


money required for their regular business. 


The excitements in Wall Street have been 
divided between the “ bulls” in the Gold 
Reom and the ‘*bulls” on the Stock Ex- 
change. The former have maintained 
their ground stubbornly in the teeth of the 
Treasury call for $30,000,000 of 5-20 bonds, 
which will be likely to throw fifteen to 
twenty millions of gold in the next 90 days 
upon the market beyond. what had been 
counted- upon. It was at first supposed 
that Secretary Bristow would issue his call 
for registered bonds solely, and, as they are 
all beld it this country, it bad been assumed 
that the gold would remain here. The 





PN noweiie: has called for sine 
$6,000,000 of registered bonds ~ and $2+4,- 
000,000 of coupon bonds, the greater part. 
of which are supposed to be heldin Eu- 
rope. Itis by no means reasonable that 
the foreign bolders of our bonds will de- 
siré to withdraw the gold for them when 
they are paid, for they could at any time 
exchange their coupons for gold, if they 
wanted it. The chances are that when the 
5-203 are called in the holders of them 
will prefer to reinvest in the new 6 per 
cent. bonds or in some other American 
securities. The credit of every descrip- 
tion of American bonds will be enhanced 
by this redemption of so large an amount 
as $30,000,000 of Government bonds so 
long before they full due. 

The course of speculation on the Stock 
Exchange has been rapidly upward, with a 
Jarge advance in Union Pacific and Pacific 
Mail stocks, caused by the very favorable 
report of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and the combination of the two com- 
panies, under the control of the Jay Gould 
clique, which is now all-powerful in Wall 
Street. The whole tone of the market has 
undergone a complete change; but the ad- 
vance in prices has been most marked, after 
the Union Pacific and Pacific Mail stocks, 
in Chicago and Northwestern, Rock Island, 
Toledo, Wabash & Western, and Western 
Union Telegraph. The buoyancy of the 
speculative movement continued through 
the week, up to the close of tratisactiotis on 
Saturday. The Express stocks, and especi- 
ally Adams, were very strong, on account 
of the new Post-office law, which greatly 
increases their business. 

The withdrawls of gold from the banks 
during the week were known to be large, 
and that the Bank Statement would conse- 
quently be unfavorable; but it was rather 
more so than had been expected. It ex- 
hibited a loss in total reserve of $5,046,200, 
that being the difference between the gain 
in legal-tenders and the loss in specie. The 
total lisbilities were down $6,790,800. so that 
the surplus reserve was reduced $8,393,775, 
the banks now having but $2,543,500 more 
lawful money than the iaw requires But, 
notwithstanding the great loss of reserve, 
there was noalarm felt in the Street. and. the 
Tates on call loans were 2} to 3 per cent, 

Gold. was actively manipulated at the 
close of the week, the price having ranged 
from 114% to 115§, the higher rate being 
stiffly maintained at the close. 

The iniproving conditions of general trade 
are clearly shown by the incfeased traffic 
onthe railroads. The New York Central 
makes no report of ‘ts business except 
once a year tothe stete engineer, but we 
learn that the receipts are increasing. The 
improvement is more noticeable of roads 
west of Chicago, The Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific during the first week in 
March gained $88,700 over the correspond- 
ing week last year and the firet two days 
of the second week. show a-gain of $16,000. 
The Chicago and Northwestern are fn- 
creasing at the rate of about $8,000 per 
day. The earnings of the Union Pacific 
during the first ten days of March show 
a gain of $48,000. The earnings of the 
Central Pacific Railroad omnaey were as 
foliows: 


For meme February, 1875 ... ..0..-. 
- 1874... 
“ “ “ 1873... 
Marnings first two months, 1975, 
“ 1874. . 
_ 7 ” 1873... 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 18TH, 187, 
Offered. Asked. 


Age, . cid... WEEN Me 155 
American Excbange.......118 
Central National.......... 98 
Chemical 2.45 s.c0.see sees 1600 
City... gs set gins +9049 05eee 
Commerce: oda s. cosvcs one klBG 
Corn Exchange...........126 
First National ....... ae 200 
Fourth National .......... 983¢ 
TE. eter ans app spanes 162 
Gallatin National....,.....132 


98 
120 
99 
German American......... — 88 
Greenwich .........+6024--210 _ 
Tevingiceeveses cece econ - 
Manhattan...............+147 — 
Market. . ists Sate — 
Mechanics’ and ‘Traders’ .; 4 
Mechanics’. ereeeeeeseetes "mox -_ 
Mercantile... ..0+--0e000. = 1123¢ 
108 


erchants’ 7 tte 
pope ed ao 


Metropolitan . senseseanl OS 182 
7 seo A OY pes 110... 
ew York...... ou wire -_: 
NY Y. National Exchange.. 9% oe 
New York County......... "215 = 
Ninth National. ....+0se0ee = 100... 
North American. .- 983g 100 
Pate 6.5 4 5076.7%.... erst 148 
POOMOE:. G fussae-.. -«180 146 
EE; reas xe co seh cee aa 983g 
ee ee .. 99 100 
St. Nicholas.....sccceseee = 112 


Tradesmen's,........++e00..442 150 














FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No, 6 NASSAU St., NEW YORK, 


U. S. Government Bonds of all oe 
and denominations bought and sold dir 
at current market rates, in large or s 
amounts, to suit all classes of cnvestoie d 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
teaded to on favorable terms, 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 
186 DEARBORN 8&T., CHICAGO, 
for information mon their 
LOANS, secured_on Coieago Real Estate. ve per 
oe  arengeeae aed Gowpone ‘or the ioe a ‘to 
Oe t° HAMMOND, 0. A. . BOGUE. 
for ten years Treas. of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Grasshoppers but fora Season. Kansas, Forward! 
Cc. F. PARMELEE & CO., 
Financial Agents and Brokers, Topeka, Kan., 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 
Muniel School, and 
FIRST MORTGAGE COUPON BONDS. 
Inquiries cheerfully answered. By permission we 
refer to the Topeka National Bank. 
MONEY LOANED 


on improved property, on three and five oane time 
in sums of $30 te to 81,00, 0 on perfectly clear title. Three 
required as 














times the amount of loan _ at pres- 
ent low valuations. Prompt = of interest 
Refer to First > nd National and 
nce Savings Banks an or of wea 
— Solicited. ‘Gant ETT & PRO . 

Real te Agents, Lawrence, Kansas. 





* The Best Thing | in the West.’ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. RB. 


LANDS, 
IN KANSAS. 
3,000,000 ACRES 


ultural Lands in Amer- 

e beautiful Sen wood 

va, the garden of the West, 

en 11 Years’ with. 7 cent. Intere 
eat, an Sad 7 Be com 


eabtobomonts 
FARE REFUNDED 
to purchasers of land. 


@" Circulars, with ma 8D, tytn full information. 
sent free. Address Oe JOHNSON, : 
Acting Land pease iT, 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOOK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


7 somes given tothe ae Funds 
on and Mo: on Chicago Discrim- 
in the selection of on ta Investments 


io eel in ro i Vallp 
reat Arkansas V: 





phis directio Refer by permissio: 
8 dire mn. y 
ational 


First Natignal Bonk, Harit 


First National xiBank Chis m. 
£4 References given in in all the ten Cities.” 


STOCK SPECULATIONS 


m9 ev form conducted by us on moderate mane. 
ts “Calls,” or * ‘Dow le Privileges” bought on 

best ees es at lo trates. Pamphlet sent 

eee eS how Tare operations are conducted. 


»  TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
2 Wall &.,.N. ¥. 


1875. 
ZN Cars oe PES Wt 8 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, and AROB 


FIRST agree, ho ESTATE COUPON BONDS 
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INDIANAPOLIS. . 
D. E. SNYDER & €O., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
upoeenra gon without om to the lender yy 0 Inds 


*"TRemes 3 aw bi Norwich, Conn. 
New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank. 





12 PER CENT. First-class Real Estate 
7 pe Mortgages on ger ae tages semi- 


& 00., Pulls City, Neb. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & (0., 


Nos. 9 and 11 pag 5 Sn or Omen 
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USURY AND THE NATIONAL 
"BANKS. 


Tue Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in 
the case of The Central National Bank é. 
Pratt, has recently rendered a decision, 
taking the ground that the law in regard 
to the forfeiture of interest for usurious 
charges by national banks, as contained in 
the thirtieth section of the National Bank- 
ing Law, applies to such banks in states in 
which a rate of interest is fixed by law as 
really as to banks in states where no rate 
is thus fixed. The decision thus rendered 
is directly opposed to the doctrine laid 
down by the Court of Appeals of this state 
in the case of The First National Bank of 
Whitehall vs. Lamb. Judge Morton, who 
delivered the opinion of the Massachusetts 
court, said in regard to this conflict of de- 
cisions: 


‘“* Weare aware that the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York has decided different- 
LY..seis tie Bat ,not withstanding the great 
respect we have for that eminent tribunal, 
we are unable to concur in the conclusions 
it reached.” 

Here then are two doctrines—the Massa- 
chusetts doctrine and the New York State 
doctrine—each sustained by high judicial 
authority. The former declares that the 
national banks, being organized under the 
authority of Congress and regulated there- 
by, including the question of usury, are not 
subject to state Jaws in respect to usury, 
The latter declares that they are thus sub- 
ject, and that, if the true construction of 
the National Banking Law is that they are 
not, then the law itself is unconstitutional. 
These propositions contradict each other 
and both certainly cannot be true. Which 
ig the true one? The thirtieth section of 
tbe National Banking Law reads as follows: 

“That every association may tnke, re- 
serve, and charge on any loan or discount 
made, or upon any note, bill of exchange, 
or evidences of debt, interest at the rate 
allowed by the laws of the state or territory 
where the bank. is located, and no more, 
except that where by the Jaws of any state 
a different rate is limited for banks of issue 
organized under state laws the rate so lim- 
ited shall be allowed for associations organ- 
ized in any such state under this act. And 
when bo rate is fixed by the laws of the 
stateor territory, the bank may take, receive, 
reserve, and charge a rate not exceeding 
seven per centum, and such interest may be 
taken in advance, reckoning the days for 
which the note, ,bill, or other evidence of 
debt has toran. And the kovowingly taking, 
receiving, reserving, or charging a rate of 
interest greater than aforesaid shall be held 
and adjudged a forfeiture of the entire in. 
terest which the note, bill, or other evi- 
dence of debt carries with it or which has 
been agreed to be paid thereon.” 

This section, as we interpret it, provides 
as follows: 1. That the national banks 
may charge the general rate of interest, 
and no more, allowed by the laws of the 
state or territory in which they are located. 
2. That in the event that state banks in any 
state are allowed to charge a rate different 
from the general one then the. national 
banks in that state may dothesame. 3. 
That where no rate is fixed by state or ter- 
ritorial law the national banks may charge 
a rate not exceeding seven per cent, per 
annum. 4, That the penalty for knowingly 
violating these provisions is a forfeiture of 
the entire interest. These propositions 
seem to us to express the plain and natural 
meaning of the section. The conclusion is 
that Congréss, having fixed the penal'y for 
usury in respect to banks organized under 
its authority, state Jaws in regard to usury 
have no application to them. 

The manner in which the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state avoids this conclusion is 
by assuming that the phrase ‘‘a rate of 
interest greater than aforesaid,” occurring 
in the third sentence of the section, refers 
exclusively to the second sentence of the 
section and has no reference whatever to 
the first sentence. With all due respect for 
the court, we think this. to be an arbitrary 
and false construction. What is the rate 
of interest ‘‘aforesaid”? Evidently the 
rate spoken of in the two preceding. sen- 
tences, which is seven per cent. where no. 


state or territorial law fixes any rate, or 


whatever rate in any state or territory is 
thus established by law. The term “ afore- 
said” looks back to all that , the section has 
said about the rate of interest, and, hence, 
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the penalty for usuty is applicable to each 
‘form of usury specified in the two pre- 
ceding sentences. To say that the penally 
has reference only to, the form specified in 
the second sentence is to say what the 
language does not authorize or even sug- 
gest. . 

We took occasion soon after the decision 
of the Court of Appeals of this state to 
criticise the logic upon which it was 
founded, It reversed. the decision of the 
Supreme Court in General Term. It is 
now contradicted by the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. It.is opposed to the in- 
terpretation. given by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio in the case of The First National 
Bank of Columbus os. Garlinghouse. It is 
certainly desirable that the courts of the 
different states should not differ in regard 
to the construction of the National Bank- 
itg Law. If it be really true in any state 
that the usury penalty which it prescribes 
is applicable where a rate of interest is fixed 
by stete law, then the same must be true in 
all the states under like circumstances, 
The law has the same meaning evenry- 
where, and if there be a doubt as to this 
meaning it would be well for Congress to 
remove it by amending the law. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Tae Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of the Southern Express 
Company, plaintiff in error, os. Caldwell, 
held that a provision in an express com- 
pany’s receipt that it will not be responsible 
for loss unless notified of the claim within 
pinety days after the receipt of the goods 
by the company is valid. The Court held 
that such a provision partakes of the nature 
of a contract that is reasonable and not 
against public policy. It does not vacate the 
general obligations of a common carrier; 
but it does provide by contract that, in the 
event of loss, he shall be notified in season 
to enable him to ascertain the facts. 





—The commissioners appointed to ex- 
amine the laws of Massachusetts in regard 
to taxation have made a voluminous report, 
recommending, among. other things, the 
passage of a law forbidding any municipal- 
ity to incur a debt beyond a certain fixed 
per cent. of the assessed value of its taxable 
property at the time, and also recommend- 
ing that all municipalities when contract- 
ing a debt should be required to provide at 
the time for the formation of a sinking fund 
that will liquidate the debt at maturity. 
Both recommendations are eminently. wise. 


—Joshua Bailey, of Cohoes, N. Y.., 
recently deceased, leaves an estate valued 
at about $3,000,000. Having no children of 
his' own at the time of his death, he gave 
bis property to his three nephews, provid- 
ing in bis will that the nephew who 
had the largest number of children at his 
death should receive two-thirds of his estate. 
The fortunate nephew is W. W. Bailey, of 
Waverly, Iowa, a poor man, who has five 
sons to transmit the family name. 


—The total bullion product of the Pacific 
States and Territories for the year 1874 
was $74,401,055, against $72,258,693 in 
1878, showing an increase of $2,142,362 
over 1873. The total yield of the mines 
since 1848 is $1,267,108,776 in gold and 
$234,092.279 in silver, making an aggre- 
gate of $1,501,201,055. The London Zcon- 


| omist esti yates the world’s product of gold 


since 1849 «! $2,480,000, 000. 


—The following shows the business fail- 
ures in the United States for the last six 
years : 





Amount of 
Liabilities. 
1869 $75,054,000 
1870 84,242,000 
1872 zd 121,056.00 
1878 ES 228,499,000 
Whi’ a: dais show 5,830 155,239,000 


—Governor Hartranft, in his last message 
to the legislature of Pennsylvania, says that 
there’ are one hundred and ninety-nine 
national banks in’ the state and one. bun- 
dred and seventeen state banks and saving 
institutions, making-three hundred and six- 
teen in-all, with an aggregate capital of 
$60,000,000. 


—The total product of copper in the 
Lake Superior district in 1874 was 21,890 
tons. ; we a WG ; ms % Vi 
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Goung and. Old. 


A FRUITLESS SORROW. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





A LITTLE monkey, dusky, ugly, sad, 
Sat hopeless, curled within his narrow cage ; 
Dark was the stifling room, no joy he had. 
The sick air rang with tones of pain and 
rage 


From many a prisoned creature held for sale, 

Stolen from the happy freedom of its life— 

Dull, drooping birds, that uttered shriek and 
wail 


-] 
And beast and reptile, fall of woé and strife. 


Into the place a cheerful presence came, 
And kind eyes lighted on the monkey small. 
Straightway the weary world was not the 
same, 
Such fortune did the little thing befall ! 


Safe in a basket fastened, he was sent 
Across the city, trembling and afraid; 
But, once in his new home, what sweet con- 
tent 
Was his, while, petted and caressed, he 
played. 

A week of bliss. Alas! that it should end! 
He had forgotten darkness, pain, and a'l. 
But there were monkeys finer than our friend; 

His master’s eyes on such an one must fall. 


So fate had ordered, and the frisky sprite, 
Dun-colored, gray, and streaked with civ 
pamon, 
Born in far bright Brazil, was bought at sight, 
And all the first poor pet’s good-fortune won 


They brought into the light and cheerful room 
The basket small in which he had been borne 
To such a happy life. He saw his doom 
At once, the misery of his lot forlorn. 


The moment that the basket met his sight 
He drooped his head and hid his sorrowing 
eyes 
Against his arm, nor looked to left or right, 
As any thinking human creature wise ! 


They took him back into his noisome dea, 
His tiny face concealed as if he wept ; 
So helpless to resist! Heroic mer 
Might such despairing, patient calm haye 
kept. 
Poor little thing! And if he lingers yet, 
Or death has ended life so hard to bear, 
I know not, but I never can forget 
His brief rejoicing and his mute despair. 


WHAT A LITTLE GIRL DD. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 











“Tr you please, teacher.” 

The teacher looked down into a pair of 
dark eyes and a sweet little face, in which 
the color came and went alternately. 

‘* What is it, Katy ?” 

‘*Would you know of any one who 
would be givin’ work to my father?” 

The lady was about to reply, when the 
door was thrown open with a bang, and 
Bel Seaverns rushed in. 

“*T forgot my orange. Forgot it at re- 
cess time, too.” And the little maiden 
laughed gayly. 

‘*If you could come in without taking 
the house down, Bel,” suggested the teacher. 

““Yesm. P’r’apsI could. I don’t know. 
Ob! dear, me. It’s under my big geogra- 
phy.” And she went vigorously to work 
to get it out. 

‘*Miss Blank turned to Katy Carney 
again. ‘‘I wish I could do something for 
him,” said she; “‘but there are so many 
out of employment now.” 

‘*He’s out these eight weeks,” said Katy, 
plaintively. “* Mother’d like to get washin’ 
an’ cleanin’ too; but she can’t. We get 
trusted at the stores. Only for that we'd 
starve.” 

A fat little hand was at this instant about 
to grasp the orange; but it didn’t. . 

** Father goes out every day seekin’ work, 
av’ he comes in that discouraged. Mother 
don’t let on bow bad she’s feelin’,” con- 
tinued the child, earnestly. 

Down went geography, arithmetic, and 
spelling-book, all in a heap. 

“Oh! dear me, I couldn’t help it, Miss 
Biank. PW pile’em all up again.” And 
Bel went down to the floor after them. 

‘*He’s a good, honest, temperate m-an,” 
the little voice went on, pleadingly; ‘an’ 
he’s very strong. He worked ai bis last 
place nine years. You could go an’ tek 
"em, if you didn’t beliéve me.” 

““] do believe you,’Katy, every word yon 
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say,” replied. the teacher, kindly, -‘‘I 
would gladly find work for your father, if 
Teould. I will come and see your mother 
very soon.” 

Katy walked away witha faint glimmer 
of hope in her little heart. She was just 
leaving the school-yard, when a clear, girl- 
ish voice called: 

* Here!” 

She turned, and there was Bel Seaverns, 
holding out to her the orange which she 

bad just taken from her desk. 

*  ** You're wantin’ it yoursel’,” said Katy, 
not knowing exactly what to do, 

“No, I ain’t. Till throw it away if you 
don’t take it.” 

Katy took it with a basbful ‘‘ thank yer,” 
and the children parted. 

‘*T wish I'd said I was.sorry for her,” said 
Bei to herself. ‘* No, I don’t, either. P’r’aps 
she don’t know I heard.” 

Bel hardly spoke a word at the dinner- 
table that day, which, as she was usually 
requested to be silent at least three times at 
each meal, occasioned not a little surprise 
in the family circle. 

“*Going to try your new sled this after- 
noon, Tom?” 

George called her ‘‘ Tom” because she 
was such a Tom-boy. Mamma didn’t like 
it; but Bel didn’t care. 

“ No.” 

‘“Why not? You said this morning you 
could hardly wait.” 

“Oh! I don’t know. I’m going some- 
where else.” 

‘* Where?” 

**T sha’n’t tell you.” 

“You won't let her go, Mother, will 
you,” said George, teasingly. 

“T certainly shall not refuse until I know 
where it is,” replied Mamma. 

‘‘Qh! Mother,” pleaded Bel. ‘‘I don’t 
want to tell you, because you'll laugh; but 
it isn’t wrong. Can’t you make believe 
you know, just for this afternoon ?” 

Was it possible that this earnest, almost 
tearful face could belong to merry, happy- 
go-lucky Bel? Mamma looked at her with 
astonishment. 

“Can I trust you? You know howcare- 


less you are, daughter.” 

7 ¥, Mother, you can, truly. This isn’t 
fun.” 

= Top well. I give my consent.” 

And after dinner Belput on her cloak 
and hat/and started off Turning her back 
resolutely upon the coasters, she walked 
rapidly in the opposite direction. 

A walk of ten minutes brougbt ber toa 
large building, where the machinery clicked 
and whirred incessantly. She was quite at 
home here, however, for it was Uncle 
Gilman’s foundry. 

She found that gentleman in the count- 
ing-room, and forthwith propounded her 
query. 

‘*Don’t you want a man, Uncle Gilman?” 

‘*No, Pussy. Do you want a place?” 

‘“‘] know some one who does, He's 
honest and temperate, Uncle Gilman. 

** How do you know ?” 

“Katy said so. If the storekeepers 
didn’t trust ’em they'd starve,” 

‘* Did heask you to look for a job for 
him, Pussy ?” 

‘‘Oh! no. He looks for himself, every 
day, and comes home at night so dis- 
couraged.” 

“Is he a friend of yours?” 

‘* Katy is,” replied Bel, stoutly. 

‘*Dear litle Pussy,” said Uncle Gilman, 
seriously, stroking the brown tresses. ‘‘I 
have turned off twenty men to-day.” 

‘* What! from here?” 

** Yes, Pussy.” 

‘© What for ?” 

‘Because [bad to. You've heard people 
speak of the bard times, Pussy. Now you 
see what it means,” 

** Will they all have to go round asking 
for work 2?” 

‘* Perhaps so.” 

** Katy’s father’s been doing that for 
eight weeks.” 

‘* Heaven help them all.. I wish I could 
do something for him, for your sake, Pussy ; 
but I can’t.” 

‘Good-bye, Uncle Gilman.” Bel’s voice 
trembled ¢ little, but she kept back the tears 
bravely. The door closed after ber with a 
snap and she was gone. 

“What other place is there where ever 
so many men work?” she said to herself. 
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“Oh! I know. me the silk factory. I 
almost know Mr. Mason will want a man,” 
Mr, Mason was Bel’s Sunday-school teacher, 

She opened the large door and went in. 
Mr. Mason was talking busily with a gen- 
tleman. She walked quietly up to him and 
took his hand. 

He looked down upon his small visitor, 
with no little surprise, marveling especially 


at the quiet demeanor of his impetuous 


little scholar. 

“What is it, Bella?” he asked, when at 
length he was at liberty. 

“ Haven’t you got some work for a good, 
sober, temperate man, Mr. Mason ?” 

“What a catalogue of virtues!” laughed 
the gentleman. , 

“He worked nine years at one place. 
You could go there and inquire about 
him.” 

** Where is the place ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Mr. Mason laughed again. 

“Katy suid so,” continued Bel. ‘Her 
father is a very strong man, and they’re 
just as poor—” 

‘My dear little girl,” said Mr. Mason, 
becoming suddenly grave, *‘ do you really 
mean that you are looking fora situation 
for some one?” 

“Yes, sir; really. IVe~Katy Carney’s 
father. She’s sucha good girlin school. 
You couldn’t get her to whisper.” 

“Did you ever try, Bella?” | 

“I used to, I don’t now—'cause she 
won't. Can’t you take him, Mr. Mason ?” 

“If I took bim I shouldn’t have any 
money to pay him, child. It’s hard 
enough to pay the hands I have.” 

Mr. Mason’s faee looked apxious and 
careworn as he said this, Bel wondered 
if the hard times were troubling him toa, 

“*Twouldn’t do him any good if you 
couldu’t pay him,” she said, simply. 

** Not a bit, Bella.” 

“1 think I'd better go.” 

And she bade Mr. Mason a hasty good- 
bye and turned her disappointed little face 
homeward. 

She had set her heart upon being the 
bearer of glad tidings to Katy, and it was 
hard to give it up; but she told no one of 
the cruel crushing of ber hopes. She took 
her sled and joined the merry coasters; 
and, though she by no means forgot her 
poor little friend, she couldn’t help having 
a pretty good time—the ice was s0 very 
smooth and her new sled so “ perfectly 
splendid.” 

She came swiftly down to the sidewalk 
for the fourth time, and was about making 
the ascent again, when two ladies passed 
by. The next moment Bel saw a white 
handkerchief lying upon the snow at her 
feet. 

‘* It’s theirs,” she thought to herself. So 
she left the ‘‘ Martha Washington” for a 
moment and hastened after them. 

‘* Lady, you dropped this.” 

But they were talking very earnestly and 
did not hear. Bel felt that she could afford 
to loge no time, and was about jogging the 
elbow of the shorter of the two when 
suddenly the conversation became inter- 
esting. 

‘*One was ak Englishman, the other a 
Swede; one was lazy and the other drank. 
We couldn’t do anything with either of 
them. Now I’m looking for a married 
man. His wife can take Mary's place in the 
kitchen. I want a good, sober, industrious 
man and a woman who is willing to work. 
Father must give up all care and mother 
ought to.” 

‘“‘ You wouldn’t take a child, of course,” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know. Shouldn’t want 
a baby crying round; but don’t think we 
should object to one old enough to take 
care of itself,” 

“ Katy’s old enough,” cried Bel, grasping 
the lady’s arm. 


Both looked down in astonishment. Bel’s 


face was radiant. ‘‘I know such a good, 
honest, temperate man !”’ said she. ‘‘ Won’t 
you take-bim ?” 

‘*?'m afraid you don’t understand,” said 
the lady, with asmile. ‘‘Iam looking for 
some one to take charge of a farm.” 

“Pm almest sure be could,” said. Bel, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Katy says he’s very etrong.” 

“ Who is Katy ?” 

** His little girl.” 

The ladies smiled agai. 

“He asks every day for work, and ne- 














| body gives it to nen continued Bel, earn- 
daly. 

“Ts he Irish?” 

oe Yes’m.” y 

“I did say I never would have an Irish- 
man in the house,” said the lady to her 
friend; ‘* but I have had such luck with the 
others. I don’t believe it makes any differ- 
ence where they come from; Would you 
see this man ?” 

“* —don’t—know.” 

‘* Are you sure he’d be willing to go into 
the country ?” she asked of Bel. 

“T almost know he would,” replied Bel. 
‘* He wants work so bad.” 

“Does he live far from here?” 

“Net very. I'll go with you.” And the 
eager little maiden started off, her impa- 
tient feet fairly dancing over the snowy side- 
walk. Her more cautious companions fol- 
lowed silently, though with no little amuse. 
ment, 

They reached the narrow street at last. 
Arrived at Katy’s door, Bel opened it with- 
out knocking, 

‘* This is the way,” said she. “ They live 
in this room.” Then, stricken with sud- 
den bashfulness, she stood silent and awk- 
ward. 

Katy’s father sat by the fire, listless and 
dejected. Her mother was sewing busily, 
trying to mend an old dress, which alas! 
seemed only a bundle of rags. Katy her- 
self was nowhere to be seen. 

The ladies noted the cleanliness of the 
small room, but they purposely refrained 
from speaking. Bel found her voice at last. 

‘*Wouldn’t you be willing to go into the 
country, Mr. Carney. This lady wants a 
map.” 

The haggard face brightened. He looked 
at the lady inquiringly. 

‘*Do you understand farming?” she in- 
quired. 

“T do, thin. I was six years workin’ at 
it for’ Squire Ellet. Belike there’s some 
things I forget; but I’d be willin’ to be 
tould, mum.” 

“Is it fer away?” asked the wife. 

‘*Oh! no; only a short ride. But 1 want 
you too. If I take one I must take all.” 

At this moment the door opened and 
Katy entered. Her poor little face looked 
blue avd cold and her fingers peeped out 
from the holes in ber worn mittens. 

“There’s another one,” said the mother, 
anxiously. ‘‘Shure we couldn’t leave 
her.” 

“ [ want her too,” said the lady, glaneing 
at the earnest little face. Then she told 
them all about her plans, . 

There was much talking of work, wages, 
and references, to which Bel listened attent- 
ively. When at length the matter seemed 
settled no face in that little company ex- 
pressed more unqualified delight than hers, 

“T’m thankful an’ graieful to ye,” said 
Mike Carney, as the ladies rose togo. “I 
wouldn’t wantto be onreasonable; ‘but I'd 
like to go up meself jist an’ look round a 
bit before I bring the others in it.” 

“Not unreasonable at all,” replied the 
lady, taking a ticket from her porte- 
monnaie. “Come out to morrow in the 
early train. I will go this afternoon and see 
these people you have mentioned. Perhaps 
we may like. each other very much, who 
knows?” 

‘“Who is it was tellin’ ye about us?” 
asked Katy’s mother, 

“Why, this little girl here. 
she?” 

But Bel was gone. Five minutes after. 
ward she rushed into her mother’s cosy 
sitting-room and threw her arms about 
that lady’s neck. 

‘*Oh! Mother, Mother! I do believe 
I’ve got him some work. Such a splendid 
place, Mother! They won’t even have to 
buy a loaf of bread.” 

‘Are you crazy, Bel?” 

‘*No, indeed. It was so lucky, Mother. 
You see—she dropped—but oh! dear me! 
I never thought a word about it.” 

And fleeter than ever went Bel’s feét over 
the snow. Nor did they stop for an in- 
stant until they brought her to the owner 
of the handkerchief, who, fortunately, was 
still within reach. 

“* You—dropped—this,” said she, breath- 
lessly, and, ‘waiting for no thanks, she 
turned her steps toward home again, 

But, as she was hurrying along, she sud- 


Where is 


“denly felt some one teuch her shoulder, 
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tn, looking Up, she saw Katy, Oarney’s 


“7M not be atop iin’ ye’ from the play,” 
said he, haskily.. “I’m only wantin’ to 
say “God bless ye! That's all.” And he 
laid his rough hand upon her smooth fore- 
head, 

When Bel reached the sitting-room again 
she was crying. 

She found it very hard to tell Mother 
about it now; but she did, at last. She 
could never quite understand why it was 
that she couldn’t help crying when she was 
so happy. 

Mike Carney did like the place. §So 
Katy’s little face was seen im the large 
school-room no more. Let us hepe that 
the blue eyes will lose their careworn look 
and the pale cheeks grow plump and rosy 
in that pleasant country home. 
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WHAT NUTS ARE GOOD FOR. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 





To eat, of course, 

Well, some are eaten, and some are made 
inte ear-rings; some are made into hair 
oil, and some are'used to sleep on; some 
are grated up and put into puddings, and 
some are earved into buttons and boxes; 
some are ground to flour and made into 
bread, and some are burnt iu candles; some 
form the body of soap, and some are made © 
inte ink ; some are used for tooth-powder, 
and some for tanning leather; some are 
made into starch, and some are used for 
medicine. 

There are several uses for nuts, you see. 

There’s the chestnut, the beautiful, glossy 
brown fellows that you have been out with 
parties to gather many atime. They are 
almost the staff of life with the French and 
the Italian peasants. They grow on a 
barren soil, that will produce nothing else, 
and the Italians dry and grind them into 
flour, of which they make bread. The 
French alone are said to eat six million 
bushels of chestnuts every year; and the 
Spaniards preserve them in sand or straw, 
and depend on them to eat in the winter, as 
much as we do on potatoes. 

And the pea nuts, or ground nuts, or 
goobers, or carth nuts, or bawk nuls, or pig 
puts, whichever name you may call them, 
te be sure, we eat them—a half million 
bushels of them come into New York alone 
every year, it is said; but in Africa they are 
ground into meal, and made into custards, 
and porridge, anda drink like chocolate. 

The hazel nut too, which we care little 
for, is sueh a favorite in England that, 
besides what grow there, three hundred © 
thousand bushels of them are imported 
every year from Spain and called Spanish 
nuts. And, besides this, they are pressed 
for their oil, which is used by perfumers. 

Then there’s the beech nut—the delicious 
little, golden-brown, three-cornerd things— 
which, besides being so delicate to eat, are so 
pretty to look at. The French make them 
into bread and brown them for a sort of 
coffee, and the English feed tbem to pigs 
and send abroad for hazel nuts! 

And these are the nuts that do not grow 
in our country. The pistachio nuts, used 
for cooking and confectionery and to make 
soap and hair-oil; and the English walnut, 
for oil to burn in lamps, though you like 
them to eat, and their shells to make into 

boats and goggles; and the coquilla nut of 
Brazil, hard aod dark, and turned into 
various pretty things; and the betel nut, for 
tooth powder and to chew. 

The Brazi} nut, or palm nut—large, dark, 
and tbree-sided,so rich that you cannot 
eat many—are extremely valuable. Many 
are eaten, but. many more are made into 
oil. Did you ever see them on the tree? 
They grow in a box, round and about the 
size of a croquet ball—perhaps a little 
larger. The outside is a hard, rough shell 
and perfectly tight; but peep info ‘the 
small round hole at the top, where it was 
fastened to its stem, and you will see that it 
is packed fullof nuts, so tightly that they 
will hardly rattle, even when old and dry. 
There are about sixteen in a box, and it 
wouldn’t be a very nice thing to come tum. 
bling down om one’s head. There’s another 
kind, very much like them, which grow in 
boxes alse; but. the boxes have. natural 
covers, and when they are ripe the cover 
opens and the box falls with a crash, scat- 
tering ‘the nuts about. The empty boxes 
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are called “*Monkey’s Cups. 
aan are Piers Dens Cae 
Brazil nut, for, being so scattered, they are 
eaten by wild animals; while the others 
stay packed in their boxes and cam easily 
thered by men. 
erhaps you don’t call nutmegs nuts 
But they are, for all that,’and they grow on 
beautiful great trees, twenty or thirty feet 
bigh. The fruit is much like a peach in 
looks ; but when it is ripe it splits open and 
shows its pretty red kernel. Take that 
out and strip off the outside, and you have 
spicy mace. (If you don’t know what that 
is, go and ask the cook to show you some.) 
Under the mace is another shell, and with- 
in that the nutmeg, as you see it in mam- 
ma’s spice-box, 

Some years ago the Dutch owned an 
island filled with nutmeg trees, and, fearing 
they would become cheap, they tried to 
confine them tothe island, But, in spite of 
all their precautions, they would spread in 
other countries; and who do you think did 
the mischief? None other than the large 
pigeons of the island, which ate the fruit. 
The outside and the mace digested; but the 
hard inner shell, with its nutmeg or.seed, 
did not sit so well on the birds’ stomachs, 
80 they threw them up, and the scattered 
seeds took root and grew. 

Nutmegs are not the only nut planted in 
this droll way. Our squirrels plant thou- 
sands of nutsevery year. Not that they 
actually set out to plant nuts for us; but 
they hide them for their own use, and 
matiy thus hidden are forgotten or not 
needed, and grow. Birds also plant many 
nuts and seeds. One bird, the nut-hatch, 
gets his name from his performances with 
nuts. He is. especially fond ef hazel nuts; 
and how should you suppose he would 
manage to crack them? His bill is not 
strong enough to shell them, as yourcanary 
shells bis seeds; and he ean’t gnaw them 
with teeth, like the squirrel; so he fixes one 
into a hole or crack in the bark of a tree, 
and then hammersaway with his bill till 
he cracks it. The name nut-hatch means 
“to chop a nut.” And, besides eating many 
fresh, be buries some for future use. 

Then there is what we call vegetable 
ivory, the kernel of « nut of a Peruvian 
palm tree, soft at first and readily cut into 
any shape, but growing hard and firm as 
ivory ;, and an African oil-palm nut, which 
is wholly made into oil (called palm oil) 
for soap and candles. The Africans use 
this oil when fresh instead of butter. There 
is another African nut, which is used in 
tanning and making ink. 

Perbaps the most valuable nut in the 
world is the cocoanut. Did you ever see 
one with its husk on? You would never 
recognize it if you have not; for it looks 
as much likean old brown wrinkled squash 
as anything and is more than twice as 
large as the nut as you usually see it. 

Well as it is packed up, however, there’s 
one curious little fellow living where cocoa- 
nut trees grow who lives on it and wilt 
scarcely eat anything else. It is a crab, 
and, though he is little compared with 
man, he is@ monster of a crab, two feet 
high, and called the Robber Crab. A strange- 
looking object he is, promenading on 
the tips of his toes and brandishing his 
ferocious-looking claws in the air. When 
be wants a cocoanut, some writers say that 
he can climb the trees to get them. But 
crabs are not much given to climbing, and 
perhaps it will hardly do to believe that, 
However, he gets one someway, and with 


husks, till he reaches the nut, when he digs 
one claw into one of the soft spots or eyes 
at one end of the nut, and by twisting it 
around in the hole manages to dig out the 
mest. Some writers who have seen them 
aiso say that a Robber Crab will stiek a 
claw into one of these holes and pound the 
nut down on a stone till it breaks open. 
Others say that, after tearing off the husks, 
he climbs the tree with it, and lets it drop 
to the ground and break, when -be comes 
down and eats it. Possibly hé uses all these 
means, and, at any rate, he manages to get 
enough out of their bard shells to live on. 
Let me tell you some of the uses of this 
nut, not to. mention the tree,,which pro- 
vides food and drink, house and clothes, 


and, indeed, every necessity of life to the | 6 


people who live under them. The nut is 
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are sent away every year to all the world 


are fed to poultry. The outside husk is 
used for making ropes, to stuff mattresses, 
to make brashes and brooms, faney baskets, 
table-mats, church cushions and hass60cks, 
clothes-lines, horses’ nose-bags, and ladies’ 
bonnets. The sbelt is made into cups, 
baskets, ladles and spoons, bowls, jars, 
dishes, measures, and paint-pots. All this 
is done in England; but it is muchmore 
useful in its native land. 

The kernel is cooked in several ways, the 
mil is drank, the oil is used for candles 
and soap. The oil, mixed with rosin from 
the trunk, makes stuffing for the seams of 
vessels and covering for the corks of 
bottles. Ths husk, cut square, off, is used 
for a scrubbing-brush, and there is no end 
to the variety of uses for the shells. 

The most curious nut in the world, no 
doubt, is the snake nut. It is found in 
Demarara and is somewhat smaller than 
an egg. The kernel looks like a small boa 
constrictor coiled up, asleep. When green, 
the snake can be uncoiled, and its resem- 
blance is still more wonderful. I don’t 
know as this nut is good for anything 
except as a curiosity, for it cannot be very 
tempting to eat. 
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THE LAST REFUGE. 


My feeble bark has 3 reached the shore. 
And life’s tempestuous sea is passed ; 
Trembling I trace my perila o’er 
And yield my dread account at last. 
The rival arts that charmed a | youth, 
Those fancies of my eer mind, 
Those winning dreams of love and trath, 
Are vain delusions all, I find. 
A double death appalls me now: 
The one draws near with rapid strides, 
The other with his awful brow 
Time from eternity divides. 
Sculpture and painting, rival arts ! 
em . can no longer. soothe my breast; 
Tis love divine alone imparts 
‘The promise of a fegeee oe rest. 
On that my trembling soul relies— 
My trust the cross, my hope the skies, 
—MICHAEL ANGELO. 





Tus first “crop” of new maple sugar made 
its appearance on a fruit-stand yesterday, and 
the cakes hadn’t been on exhibition long be- 
fore an old and respected citizen halted and 
asked of the proprietor: “Is this aor maple 
sugar ?”’ “Yes, sir.” ‘Made this year?’ 

es, Ng Bure of it?” ie A sir.” 
“You os take old sugar and warm it over?’ 
“Do I look like a man who would do such a 
thing as ‘tha »” exclaimed the grocer, pafing 
with dignity. “Answer my question, 
tinued the citizen, “De you sup] ra be 
as mean as that ?’’ be ern ° aeoeer. 
“Don’t seek to evade the q 

ou warm over old ouger ? De you on think 

did?’ “Didn’t you?’ ‘Bir,’’ said the 
—s turning away, ‘‘I’ve lived in this town 
wenty-nine years and [ was never insulted 
before.” The citizen ed on, and the r 
got down some more cakes for the to 
melt over. 
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say shocks ve, when all other remedies fail, in 
atom, Neuralgia Bae, Rinne 
al Affectio: 


Sfatney Seapine. 
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all ease, Bin Soreness, Weakhess Numbness, and Ner- 
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funded if they fail, after six weeks’ 
née, to give ENTIRE SATIS. 
FACTION. Will do washing for eight persons in 
one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 
gn tar wie 
$10 per day. Send for 
8. W. isons & 00. aubura, boast 
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ALL money has ~ ty and seems to the 
possessor to fly with an unaccountable 


Tau orth, who “oft ‘an 


inconie of six pounds a year married a wife 
with forty pounds. as her fortane, who was 
hospitable, devoted to his flock, who 
brought up eight children, and died worth 
two thousand pounds+no doubt he. often 
exclaimed to his wife “‘ How ‘the money 
flies!” For the wings that fly away witb 
money are often very tiny ones. 

Of course, when people talk of the flight 
of their own money, it means that they 
have no adequate results to show how or 
where it has gone. Money given away, 
as some people give it, has a wonderful 
velocity of flight—much greater than 
money spent, A thousand dollars given 
away and done witb, costing the donor no 
more trouble than the pang of parting, may 
emphatically be said to fly away. And this 
proves that money has no fixed, unyarying 
valae; that one dollar in some hands and 
for some purposes does the work of twenty 
dollars in others. 

But, aside from almsgiving and paying 
debts, both of which duties put rapid 
wings on wealth, the best. use that can be 
made of money is to neutralize certain 
providental misfortunes, to provide in ad- 
vance against those needs and distresses 
which a family is often subjected to when 
the father dies in the midst of his labors. 
The ministry through which this good re- 
sult may be accomplished is life insurance. 
He who spends money for that purpose, 
who uses it to purchase a policy for the 
benefit of his family from one of our large 
institutions—like the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society—needs not to.ask, regretfully: 
‘* Where is the money gone to?” ‘* Who 
will be the better for it ?”-—as if it had taken 
wings and fled away inte space. He may 
be.gure that it will return in due time, in- 
creased many fold, far the benefit of those 
whom he intended should enjoy it. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


_ Turse great and popular institution pre- 
sents its annual statement to our readers in 
another column. Its entire receipts the 
past year have been in round numbers 
$6,740,000 and its total assets now amonnt 
to over $30,500,000, while its actualsurplus, 
as regards policyholders, is more than 
$3,600,000. By its conservative manage- 
ment the expenses of this excellent cor- 
poration heave been only about eight end a 
half per cent.—a. showing which very few 
companies in the country can make. Mr. 
Lewis ©. Grover, the president of the 
Mutual Benefit, is a thorongb business man, 
a genuine lover of the noble and benevolent 
work in which he is engaged and to which 
he consecrates his whole time and strength 
—too much so, in the opinion of his friends, 
edpsigtent with good néalth, He bas able 
assistan tofficials, bésidesa boardof trustees 
composed of the very best men. Such a 
force of talent and integrity is an honor to 
the institution and a sure guaranty that it 
will continue to prosper. 

Mr. Samuel He Lloyd is. the. local agent 
for thé Bastern District of New York, in- 
cluding this city, and he bas made a host of 
friends by his prompt and faithful atten. 
tion to their interests as policyholders 
Under his urbane and-intelligent adminis- 
tration, at this important post, the company 
has every reason to be proud. 


- INSURANCE NOTES. 

ANOTHER amendment to the Geneva 
Award bill wasimtrodueedim the National 
House of Representatives last month. It 
extends the time. for. the presentation of 
claims one year; provides for the payment 
of interest on claims up to the time when 
the swerd was paid into the Treasury; for 
the admission of cldims arisitg out of the 
depredations of the cruisers Georgia” and 
‘‘Bhesendonh, * ‘and also claims for war 
premi but these claims are not to be 
paid iit the tate included fn the original 
Vabodvalpetinds ‘and, if there is not money 
for all the claims now admitted, are to be 
paid pro rata. The bilbalso provides that 
in case satisfactory evidence is filed with 
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the court of the absagce fromthe United 
States, in pursuit of big vapation, of any 
seaman or whalemad, prodf of the claims 
of such men may be filed and sworn to by 
theiy agents oratterneys. 


—A steam fire propeller, for the New 
York Fire Department, is now being fur- 
nished with machinery and fittings and 
wilt soon be completed. The vessel will 
Cost $25,000 and will be manned by twelve 
men, including her captain and two engi- 
neers. Her pumps ate of the same kind as 
those on the street fire-engines, but of 
greater capacity and can be made to throw 
twelve. streams of water. They can be 
brought to bear on fires among shipping 
and upon burning buildings a block away 
from the river, She will also be useful io 
separating vessels from burning ships or 
sheds. 


—A bill has been introduced into the 
legislature of Lilinois to incorporate and 
govern burglary, larceny, and robbery in- 
surance companies. It permits nine or 
more persons to incorporate themselves as 
a company for the purpose of insuring 
personal property against loss or damage 
by burglary, larceny, and robbery. The 
capital stock of such company is fixed at 
not less than $150,000 actually paid in in 
cash, and no company shall expose itself to 
a loss on any one risk to the amount ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent; of its paid-up capital. 


—Judge Blodgett, in the United States 
Circuit Court, bas decided that a life insur- 
ance company is competent to restrict its 
liability in case of death brought on by the 
insanity of a holder of its policy, provided 
the policy contains a clause declaring the 
company not liable in such cases. This 
decision is in opposition to many previous 
decisions om the subject, as it has generally 
been held in law that insanity is essentially 
a disease, and that against it insurance 
companies could not be protected. 


—The Equitable Assurance Office of 
London has just paid a claim under a policy 
which must be one of the oldest in the 
world. The policy was taken owt in De- 
cember, 1795, for £1,100,.on. a life thea 
aged thirteen, at an annual premium of 
£18 i6s. It bas now become a claim, after 
existing for seventy-nime years, and the 
sum paid is £7,905, being nearly *eight 
times the sum originally assured. 

—President Downing, of Select Council 
of Philadelphia, propeses to tax insurance 
companies, in order to aid in the support of 
the fire department, when reorganized. 

—Seventy millions of dollars would not 


be an ameagemed estimate of the loases by 
fire in the United States for the year 1874. 








INSURANCE. 
24th ANNUAL REPORT 


M A NHATTAN 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income for the Year 1874......92,405,690 73 


A it wad to ray 
Pai 7 1,056,424 98 


Eg ‘and icin : 205,008 56—$1 351,988 54 
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MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J. 











Statement, January 1, 1875. 
Bal . a8 per st it Jan. 1, 1874..... $27,734,062 00 
Received for premiums dur- 
SEUSS PONE... aden doen sses $4,912,449 45 
Received for annuities during 
Se ee och otainatheusic se 558 72 
Received for interest during 
ae a ee 1,827,753 80 


Total Receipts, ’74 . . $6,740,761 97 
Paid claims by 
a. ,_ EER onto $1,921,839 51 


Paid endowments. 53,000 00 
Paid surrendered 

policies .......... 600,738 77 
Pata advertising 

and printing..... 12,422 23 
Paid contingent 

expenses......... 95,489 35 
Paid postage and 

exchange ........ 10,947 73 
Paid taxes......... 74,299 12 
Paid commissions 

to agents ...4.... 879,113 73 
Paid physicians’ : 

ae 24,064 73 
Paid annuities. 1,568 44 


Paid return pre- 
1,589,400 98 $4,812,834 58 $1,927,867 39 


Balance Jan. Ist, 1875 . . $29,661,929 41 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand......, ......... $501,419 U7 
Real estate........ccsescsese- 
United States Securities.... 1,405,500 00 
State, City, and County 


Bonds and Mortgages....... 
Loans on Policies in force.. 6,967,097 11 
Due for Premiums in Course 


of Transmission.... ....... 104,450 92—829,061,929 41 


$640,478 23 





Interest Due and Accrued. . 
Premiums Due and De- 
ferred, not yet received, 
on Issttes principally of 
DecembeP.............0006.5 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1875 - $30,533,429 94 
Ratie of exp te i (excluding taxes), 
8.49 per cent, 


: LIABILITIES. 

Reserve fund (four per cent. 

Massachusetts Standard} . $26,007,278 00 
Policy Claims in process of 

adjustment......... .++-.... 
Dividends due and unpaid.. 278,487 82 
Commissions and expenses 

on unreported Premiums, 

estimated at ten per cent.. 23,102 25 —$26,874,204 55 


Total Surplus as regards Pol- 
ieyholders, «. . « $3,659,135 39 


Dividends deciared on 1873 and 1874 as 
Premiums, payable as Premiunis and 
Que tn 19%B, 00. spec ope gs Seems eS... 


Dividend Surplus, . .°. $709,546 74 
LEWIS €. GROVER, President. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 


State Agent Eastern District of New York, 
NO. 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Liberal arrangements will be made 
with those wishing to engage as can- 
vassers. Previous knowledge of the 
business not essential. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAT ST., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


231,022 — 871,500 53 





2,999,088 66 








Policies Issued, 
68,500. 


ASSETS, 
$6,600,000. 


— 


President, 
L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, 
J..P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
&. C. CHANDLER, Ju 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
UNIVERSAL 
LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January 1st, 1875. 


y O-st> i 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1874..............0e.0s0% BG? Sess a hee hee TES. SOUT OTT WS 
RECEIPTS, (874. 
From other Companies—Reserved. on Risks reinsured..... . e+ + 83,232,809 28 
“Premiums. . 83,473 42 
ty Anbemaing . gecscel. 2Gk03 84 
**  Reiosurance.. 00 





$5,105,439 72 
$6,067,136 97 


* all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, ete. . : 


For Death pee ee ap ATR OTE Pe iD i 377.919 57 
Wedowdionte Matured. o.oo. ccc ck oe Sees VEER 47,577 86 
"hi: Aembaltlons cca. 718 oh. biden ad. Vile OCi5STs § nweh bienene ooo 695 12 
‘© Surrendered Palicies SRictiaaiitae ied Aeaiiiation ch snot ones .ne Gon 842,704 83 
ir TL, : ac ap ccute tenses oahngess sane ee ch Site ceeen the te 7,153 82 
orn Bipot eeGenas! 38.09. FI AGE DAL. wiveon. ae. A 16,800 00 
2 NE, <hessene maids cnunewenip ened teed sh glace: De oo ded 4,329 86 
‘* Expenses of Management....... Bg EA TR Resin, Pr ges 383,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1875................ & ceeeatp enh ey ee o eeceees 0$ 4,590, 269 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
DonOs wad Movtahee oi. EE, RT ol ccc cnescccdves $2,128,461 72 
Deh Teas os stth dodo he « 4aianR~ Sed « OER «4 000 003 00 compe 234,945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds........... Pre 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust ee ae eee ede 3 OTe eee 558,127 98 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
1D ABOOOS, OF £0 BORATUD, co hin orate <p chabden > 4s >-sccstcccccde 861,488 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the above: 
So ie on a cs bee bie anode thec.e' Ged se seaatt eins Sten $98 371 16 
Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premioms.................... 119,914 85 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection............-.+4. 48,795 34 $267,081 35 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, . . . . $4,653,851 11 
LIABILITIES. : 
Unpaid Death Claims................6.5. 00. . cee nwoneesdseeremes $105,895 98 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard)...................+.. 8,840,194 00 $8,946,089 93 
SURBIES, ict ces agnie | + vty Dib ocat wo oT OT POETS 
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WILLIAM WALKER, PrestpeEnt. 

SAMUEL D. BABOCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

JAMES a HALSTED, Prest. American Fire 
Ins, C 

peat s 7 Day, Lord, Day-& Lord, Counselors- 


THOMAS. M. MARKOE M.D., 20 West 50th st. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Prest. Mercantile 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexanderé& Green. 
GR. Re COE, President American Exchange 
an 

GFO. T. HOPE,’ Prest. Continental Fire In- 
surance Company. 

SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 

HENRY G. MARQUAND, ee Broadway. 

GEO. A. PETERS, M.D., 12 West 29th st. 

MARTIN BATES. Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

J. 6. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

ADREAN VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall st. 





¢ Com 
BURR WAREMAN, late President Harlem ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
Gas Company. ROBT. s LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 


KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th st & © 
EDWARD Ww. LAMBERT, M.D., So ett | py as 5. FURBER, Vice-PREsIDENT. 
EXAMINER. OHN H. BEWLEY, Srorrrary. 


OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
CEORCE las MONTAGUE, Actuary. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
DWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner.. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS, P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


== | CONTINENTAL 
MUTUAL LIFE) .cueane 


INSURANCE Co., 
INSURANCE CO., 





100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - - 217,405 5¢ 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER CUURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


B RABOOC HIRAM BA 
BENS. G. 1 ARNO ” Se TUES 
CCRT, ~ 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
sam 


#Y 

Kc BON Ht 

bs DS MLL, ' WI 
WILLIAM M. VAIL C 


HARLES. 
EODORK 1. HUSTED, WELLING 
M. PS? CASWELL, — HENRY ¥. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 





ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
| OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
 W.H. 0. Bartirrt, Actuary. 








ASR »? . ? 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 








Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874...............-- $21,644,837 16 
INCOME. 
DECREED codectscecepeccesaee me 299 40 
Interest and rents. . 1,423,437 T4— — 9,650,737 1h 
Wsccssscoccnteectatttedaes hedges $31,295,574 40 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Claims by deaths and 
endo 36 
Dividends, _ surrender 
values, and annuities 2,868,009 84 
Dividend on capital. .,, 7,797 00 
WOR atiascs . <ind 665 065088 99,151 
Commissidns............ 396,368 71 
Expenses and reinsur- 
QNGOD. 6515). dssccccece 830,411 30—- 6,150,130 83 
ce sak cen cucu ins chbiececns abit $25,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions accruing 
hereafter,,.... hes dats See 454,930 80 


Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..$24.690,512 67 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages... $16,624,511 94 


Real estate in New 


York and Boston, and 


purchased under fore- 

IDS ccssccs berndae 3,931,451 05 
United States stocks f 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 

State of New York.... 3,463,300 08 
State stocks,......... eee 32,341 82 
Loans secured by 

United States and 

State and Municipal 

WOR, .. «5 10+ -nsamences 105,070 00 
Cash on hand in banks 

and other deposita- 

ries on interest........ 583,837 83— 24,690,512 67 
Interest and rents due 

and acerned........... $184,761 71 
Premiums due and in 

| err Te 144,677 90 
Deferred premiums.,.. 769,788 71 
Bulance of Agents’ ac- 

GOCRIB,  scdccccgesecoves 192,016 45 1,291,244 77 


Total Assets Dec. 3ist, 1874, .$25,981,757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, assuring 
$24.189.815. 
Outstanding Risks, $181,029, 001 
Yotal LAabilities, including Cap- 
ital Stock and Reserve for re- 


insurance of existing policies... ..¢22, 319,170 10 
Total Surplus over Legal Re- 
ES pee. ee eahae 3,662,587 28 


From the undivided surplus of $3,662,587 28 the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proporti te to their contribution to 
surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. J 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
PY VAN Ciak.” (Actuaries 








We. the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Seciety, and compared tne 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify te be correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDULPH 
ROBERT BLISS, 

THOMAS A, CUMMINS, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 2th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 

—0—--— 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A, STEWART, 

GEORGE T. ADE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 

GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 

WILLIAM G, LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 

HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM, T. BLODGETT, 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E, BATES, 

HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 

HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 

CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 

THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BLDDLE, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 

ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 

WILLIAM HT. FCGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 

DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 


JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL EOLMES, 


ED, W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
BEN’T’N F.RANDOLPH, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr . 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 








ae 
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THE IN DER 


Sieceiepniegoens adap apemaielantmrecipenion it 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Socamemlated Assets, Jan. I, 1876... 
WOU NUE: oo tcc cc ct sits eet tas cece cahecoee | 


Premium Note Assets. ,...-....-ss0++++ 33, % 


CU ie ee dais @ odbdicv's Se ur See aee Ss 
= ends Fa alae sé 


a ‘s ea 
wna ae ing, li SS ie 


From 
tlement of next rao: 


um, to pating 
The return premium Dividend) f for 1875 will, on most poli 


proportionate tion to 8 
larger than that of 18 <e i/o” — 


The conservative management of the as shown by figures 
deemed a sufficient guaranty that the best interests of Crinpeny 0s shown honestly poss eichtulls 


continues to 


The KNI offer 
pe. SAVINGS BANK N.” licies on this plan boar 


thereb rendered as negotiable as a ates 


BO 
B. W. DERB ng Physician. 
JOHN F. ed Seer ‘Manager 0: ee. 


contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend the 
on their face a definite cash surrender value, and are 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
'Y W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
HEN ¥. NICHOLS, Cashier. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-THIRD asin aan STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan. 1875, 


Cash Ca & S CSS) Pe Se 
Reserve for Re-ins 

oO 

et Surp 


Total Assets - - 





State Bonds 

Loans on Stocks paya 

Interest due on ist qnuary, 1876... 

Balance in hands of Agents......... 
Recei 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


vale Tee le > PRSR 8B 


oe Usateces and Dividends _ i bo om Fates 290) oat 42 





- 7 * = * = $5,627,445 23 











ivable and aie —_- Bg. Li dpn pp doidhs oe bw eddh coe + Beapesoecccores 
Premiums due and a Sulvnged, on Policies issued at this Office ........ 
go iis eins dsttmenonestae >anpane+h® Wie, Sante uheee peege bncecepeeenstatadehgens 
| Ss segue ee 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1875........,.000++e-00 Sea enous 
Dividends unpaid, ..,....... .csereseeseee peragrccesecs eepedecenpocesag cage cesccoosepcqppoocacc aqpecces 
TICE... cccdsncincce concasevecnvetes ginge docs coeneeeagseopnns cnecésoepancpoon ad ssoseeee $290,924 42 


oe ye Secretary. 
CR FRANCIS,” Asst Sec’s 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
Dp. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, N.Y. 





NEW YORK. Janaury Zist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 


Outstanding premiums December 3ist, mn $246,910 98 
Premiums received from January Ist to 


December Bist, 1874........60eeceeseeeeeees 1,378,866 06 
Total Premitams. .. 02 .00ii.cestiéees $1,625,776 99 

Amount of premiums earned — —_ 
uary lst to Tiecember Bist, 1874.. - $1,401,059 20 
Less return premiums...........-sscceesees 87, 443 27 
Net earned premiums............... $1,318,615 8 


same period: Losses, com- 
missions, expenses, and reinsurance, 
Je88 BAIVAGES... 46.0606 ee ee eeee Pevbecees sae 1,065,188 89 


Paid cash Sivifend to stockhold- 
ers, August Ist...............0065 $20,000 00 
Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... -8155,756 2 29 
ny nee the i etowtes Assets: 
8, $82,737 4 


ee 
Cash in banks and with ban 
United a — , State, ‘bani, “and 


ee een rel 780 00 

Interest d due on investments..... 5,963 24 
notes and premiums in 

course ° of collection.,........... 463,839 89 


and serip of other companies... 38,242 00 
$997,562 62 


A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
MES FREELAND, yyy tgs HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL war LLLETS, AARON L. REID, 


ERT L. TAYLOR, SOHN Db wood 
WIELIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
AM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 

JAMES D. FISH JOSEPH SLAGG 
HLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIKL T. YILLETS, 


EDGERTO 
HENRY R. RUNH ARDT, 
WILLIAM N IN, JR, CHATS DIM DIMON 
LD DOLLN UL N. SPOFFORD, 
r08 EP uh, MES DOUGLASS, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH'D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr..V.-Pres. 


ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres, 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


AGCIDE 


Insure in the TRA VELERS of Hartford, Ot. 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
‘Publier, 161 BROADWAY, New York 














OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, im conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1874: 
Pist January itl, to So RIOeS NOT, 96,512,006 21 
Prpume gp Polieles not marked off Is 2,438,258 19 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 


ENDENT. 39 
_THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, 346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
JAN. 1, 1875. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1874. 
INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities... ............cceececeeees Soret er «oe +. 96,414,454 77 
Interest received and accrued.........,.cececcccccccccscseccees 1,645,106 84— 






$24,430,879 32 


8,059,561 11 





$32,490,440 43 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death..........0.e.ee-ee0cee oy eee seuseoaeyeces $1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purchased reversions, and returned premioms on 

WRNOOIOE  POUNTON. ws ch cc scccoccccosccce sg ree 3,026,605 12 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 105,501 56 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses................. 361,336 77 
Advertising and physicians’ fees...................0- mae deasees 79,457 35 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, Wile Sacpen «+. 302,076 08 


5,844,662 92 


$27,145,777 51 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand.................. $1,751,133 78 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market value $5,173,026 50)............ tie opcbe Viale due thee ft 4,970,136 93 
Regh CgtG0Gd. . twat. AT... cds cuvcods Bi.ay. .. tdeabegecsaadé: 1,768,174 14 


Bonds and mostgagie (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon insured 
for $15,193,251 and the policies assigned to the company as 


additional collateral security).......5...6..ccedeeseeecccess 16,828,955 14 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by tae company 

on. these policies amounts to $3,918,587 57)................ 910,049 14 
Quarterly and semi-annual — due subsequent to Jan. 1, 

MD sates « BFE tees cin o tihenealp ch Bike Biiek .  cewntbowidtic dnties 511,192 47 


Premiums on existing policies ten: course of tupedaptecten and 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Fire Risks disconnected 


, nor 
with Marine 
Premiums iusrked off from: ist January, 
4, to 3lst Decem! 


1874, to 3lst December, 1874......5.+0<++ +o= $6,489,571 5 
Losses paid during oyter period ett "anit Fd 
turns of Premiums Eixpenses....... 1,878,657 47 
The Company has the follo’ 2 


United tates a 
ther . 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages ie OO 
Inte terest, and sundry notes and claims du ped 


the Company, estimated at.... «-. 48676 72 
ro jum Notes and.Bills Receivable......  2.532'84s 48 
OR RSET EEE EMER. 5 He ot, o An 

Total Amount of Assets. $16,003,584 is 





Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of . 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of pay t and led. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the par- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

JONRS, in GORD . BUI HL 
Wine # x CORE, GHA Les &. BURD WPT, 
pewis CURTIS. RO B MINTCRN 
CHARLES H. RU! 

LOWELL HOLB > & W. 
DAVID LAN 


T. 
BRY JAMES G. DE FOREST 
AKE, 





United States: Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 61. 262. 263. and 264 Breadway 
Cerner Warren Street, 





as Remeat ons Seaway Dre 





ection (estimated reserve on these policies $570,000, in- 


Geadnd im Malilitlos) ai ss o:c0s « cvincicsanGele vide oc cddddivecsietee 189,428 78 
Amounts due from agents .... 0.06... cccceeeceecssenseeens bo whew 29,109 30 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1875.......... dWaw op tons pepilde di Se 187,402 88 
$27,145,777 5) 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost....... Pe caddgvtissawedest thipadtiaeia $202,889 57 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1875, - - - - $27,348,667 08 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1875.......... $196,792 16 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc......... Se oh opaduen ddd erek 174,168 74 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium, non- 
participating at. five per cent, Carlisle net premium....... « 24,640,088 29 


Dividends outstanding. ........... o cencapesionces cee erweeseebocs 152,948 84 $25,163,943 03 





Divisible surplus... 6.00. ceceseectvecdenseedececsccntececcsccbaces sesecvecnse B2gh 84,724 O5 

From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05 the Board of Trustees has declared a rever- 
sionary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 


The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder 
so elect, 





——_—— 


During the year 7,254 policies have been issued, insuring $21,813,749 22. 





TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOB, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

©. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D, O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 








i THE INDEPENDENT. 





Farm aud Garden. 


WILD FLOWERS AND WINDOW 
FLOWERS. 


era HALa - * ; 


SPRInc 20 these co er» § shy and 
slow in ber annual approach. It is generally 
the middle or last of April before she fairly 
resumes her sways Not watil them qm we 
abate the care of"our wiftdow plants or lessen 
our vigilance aégdinst frost ahd ed)@ ab in- 
sects, though we note with pleasure the 
lengthening sunshine and the increasing mild- 
bess Of théatmespiere, Whet wé ventd¥e ‘to: 
aduitt freely the outdoor aif fot durdwn benefit | 
our plants will thus be supplied by it, and 
from that time they will need no attention, be- 
yond providing them with a mdderate portion 
of water and sunshine daily, till the season of 


pruning, cutting back, and repotting, which 


occurs about the middle of May. Soin these 
féw Weeks we jet them run rict, and the will 
close the winter with a grand carvival of beauty 
and fragrance. They put forth theif Bast 
blossoms; but wesee them without regret. 
We are thinking of‘our out-of-door favorites, 
the firstlings of the Spring, that— 
“ Like to hardy children by their mother’s door, 
Fearing mot_and caring not, though they be a- 
cold "— 
are beginning to peep out to the sunshine, 
even while the snow lingers om the Very vergé 
of the bank that they illuminate. 

The Snowdrops and Crocuses are brightening 
the borders ; but weeks will elapse before the 
gardens and orchards fully renew their yerdure 
and bloom. Yet already a golden glow seems 
stirring among the faded Evergreens, the buds 
are swelling on the boughs of the deciduous 
trees, and the stems of the Willows are flush- 
ing scarlet, as if in joy of returning life. The 
grass.gets greener daily. There are really new 
blades an inch high. There must be flowers 
somewhere, and, donning waterproof and 
rubbers, off we go in search of them; but we 
do not forget to take with us a large basket 
and trowels. We shall britig bome whole fam- 
ilies of flowers, and their native soil with them. 

First we look for the Hepatica.. This loves 
the margin of the meadows and those spots in 
the woods where the ennsbine lingers longest. 
Its clusters of bronze-colored leaves, which it 
took the plant all last summer and autumn to 
perfect, have kept the root snug and warm 
through the winter. They will wait to see the 
blossoms fairly expanded; then they must 
wither away and give place to new lkaves, 
which in their turn will de the same kindness 
for the plant. The Hepatica, with ite buds 
and blossoms varying from white to blue, 
lavender, and pale purple, is very pretty. 
Clumps of Hepaticas, when in bud or. bloom, 
taken with a goodly portion of soil, the roots 
not disturbed, may be kept a long time in 
growth within doors, needing only a little tepid 
water daily. They do best placed in a deep 
dish in a shady corner. 

At the same time in the neighborhood of the 
Higpatica we anay find the Sanguivaria. .It is, 
however, more frequently met with in moist 
situations, its one pure white flowershining 
like a star in the dim woods. It bears trans- 
planting readily ; and after ite beautiful flower 
has faded the root may be set. with spring 
Trises or Crocuses in the garden, and by an- 
other spring it will have extended ite tubers 
among them. Its white blossoms will contrast 
well with their blue and gold. Having ob- 
tainéd a number of Sanguinarias, we look for 
the Saxifrage. This grows in rocky pastures 
and on the hillsides. Its slender stem, bearing 
a cluster of small white flowers—sometimes 
the tiny petals are tipped with purple—nods 
gayly in the breeze. By the brookside we shall 
find the yellow Oolt’s Foot ( Tussilago Farfara), 
its sunshiny face so eager to greet the Spring 
that the lavish gold of its flower is spent and 
the blossom dead before its leaves start out of 
their winter bed. We must take these, the 
roots with their leafless blossoms, to set with 
the Hepaticas. We will take, too, some roots 
of the Squirrel Corn (Dicentra Canadensis) (its 
small tubers so touch like graivs of Indian 
corn), with theirdelicate leaves and pretty pale, 
fragrant flowers, With @ few tufts of blue 
Violets growing near, we have variety enough 
to make a garden of spring flowersiand we 
hasten home with our treasures. An old- 
fashioned tea-tray will bold them all; and the 
shaded purple Hepaticas, the golden Tussi- 
lagos, the pink-tinted Dicentras, the white 
Sanguinarias, the blue Violets, the white 
and the purple-tipped Saxifrage will grow 
lovingly together. For a.. few. daye we 
keep thein shady and cool; then they 
piay Have’ a2 Tittle sitstine. We ‘water 
them every morning—pouring the water just 
within the edge of the tray, so that the roots 
may suck up the moisture (never pour water 
upon them)—and ‘our eyes find refreshment in’! 
their delicate» tints and rest in gaging a 
their simple. loveliness. Pélargonfums aad 
Geraniums, Axaieas and Hibiscus, Bouvardies | 


=> 

4 abi Fudhtiss, 
ous in coloring, wonderful in form, exquisite 
in fragrance—still bloom proudly, but they have 
lost their charm for us, We pass them by, to 
care for and to admire these wild woodland 
flowers; and, when these. have..become..ac- 
ustom@d fo indooF Rife, gon tenkeh of others. 


Hellottopes and Stovias—george- 


i Phree days later, armed and equipped: as be- 
fore, we start for the rocky pastures and the 
pine woods ; for the beautiful Trailing Arbutus 

~¢lpiges repensy mitt ‘bé MeMfly ready to open 

‘its flowers, an@ we would sécure them before 
they “waste their fragfatice on the desert air.”’ 
We shall find its rough, rusty leaves, that have 
battled with the storms all wiuter, pushing 
away. the dry carpét. éf'old pine-nebalés that its 
baby buds may Tift théir rosy faces to the light. 
Our trowels do good service, and, though the 
stern; tough roots rebel, we come off conquerors, 
with w score or two of plants (enough for a 
few friends, who cannot brave the cold and 
dampness, as well as for ourselves), and our 
steps are eagerly tusned homeward. Deep 
dishes are the best receptacles for these, balf 
a dozen plants in each ; and as the lovely blos- 
soms are developed, rosy-red and milk-white, 
their delicious perfume fills the house. We 
are careful to keep them in the shade and give 
them plenty of water, but nota drop.on their 
beautiful faces. Their complexion is as dainty 
as that of the Camellia. 

Before another week has passed we remem- 

ber that it is time to look after more of these 
@ld friends. Another of our most beautiful 
spring flowers must now be readyto bloom. It 
is the frail Anemone nemerosa. Along the forest 
paths and in the Maple woods, even to the very 
entrance, and, as it were, stepping timidly 
several paces down the country road to meet 
us, its delicate green leayes are spread in 
kindly welcome. Yet, as if ashamed of its 
boldness, every flower has a blush on its balf- 
closed petals as it stands trembling in the 
breeze. They remind us, in their fragile 
beauty, of the loved and lost, of whom we 
speak in hush«d voices as we tenderly remove 
amumber of the plants with a generous por- 
tion of their native soil Near by the Conval- 
laria bifolia—resembling its cousin of the gar- 
den, Lily of the Valley, and, hence, sometimes 
called Wild Lily of the Valley—is just sending 
up its flower-spike. We must have some of 
these, and so they are taken, as the Anemones 
were. Its fair white florets will open 
well within doors above its shining leaves. 
There are sheets of the white and pale blue 
Houstonia spread here and there over the 
fields and beside the roads, From among the 
erowds of these flowers we select the fairest. 
The tiny plants, each with its pure pile face 
upraised, like an infant’s, in mute appeal, seem 
asking our protection. We hardly dare refuse, 
and quantities are taken, which we think may 
join the Hepaticas, if they are not needed to 
accompany the purple and the white Violets, 
that are modestly biding their time in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Convallarias. The 
country people call these little flowers Bluets, 
Baby’s Breath, and Innocence. Either of these 
names seems less formidable than its stately 
botatical title, Houstomia coerulea. Everybody 
loves Violets; s0 we get them in abundance, 
taking the precaution to dig around, without 
disturbing their roots. There is great varicty 
in the foliage of the different species of Violet, 
some being handsomer or more curious than 
others ; but the blossoms vary litfle in form. 
Yet in the various shades of purple and blue, 
in the white with its pretty pencilings, ard the 
yellow, so rare in its tint, we get a wide as- 
sortment. Then there is the Erythonium, the 
Dog's Tooth Vielet, with ite white or yeliow 
lily-shaped blossoms. The leaves of this species 
are very elegant in form and texture and 
curiously mottled with brown and purple. 
We must dig deep for the bulb, and, after it has 
opened its flowers for us at home, transplant 
it again to the fernery, or to some shaded 
nook in the garden till fall, then to the fernery, 
and we may bave its flowers next winter. Near 
by we may find the beautiful Trilliums, the 
white or the purple—one species familiarly 
known as tbe Wake Robin—and they are well 
suited as companions te the Erythonium. If 
we venture toward the bogs, we sliall find the 
fringed Polygala, one of our handsomest wild 
flowers, its cutiowsly crested blossoms of 
crimson rising graeefally'on its slender stem 
from its few thin leaves. 

We ought to be satisfied with our collection ; 
but we covet.a few Wild Colambines growing 
in the rocky pasture beyond, The very rocks 
seem all aglow with the scarlet and gold of 
these charming flowers; and when we have 
gathered quantities of them for the parlor 
vases we take) up whole plants of the 
more backward in wth, to set in a pot by 
themselves upofi the flowet-stand. The pretty 
pale yellow bells of the Jowlarta perfoliata stand 
in rows beside the stone wall, and some of 
these must be numbered in our collection. 
And tien, unnoticed before, we see just at our 
feet the dear little Cinquefoil (Potentilla Cana- 
| Gerisis), ité ‘bright yellow disk scarcely raised 





from ite tiny tufts of leayes. A dozen of these 





must be plactd with’ thé Violets, and wow wé | 
have enough. 

The Convalidtias, Anémonés; blue and-pos 
ple Violété, algo the white Violets, the Cinque- 
foils, and Houstonias are arranged in a deep 
pan by themselves &s seoh as wé feadh home. 
These need moderate watering and may have 
the sunshine after a few days in the shade. 
Erythouitm, Tfillium, Polygala, and Uvularia 
tiust hive plenty of water and will not require 
sunshine. They are placed ina dish by them- 
selves also. Two or three common flower- 
pots are provitied for the Coldinbines (Agutlegia 
Canadensis). We keep them in a dim, cool 
room two or three days, then let them unfold 
their brilliant blossoms as they please at the 
window. 

Our gathered Columbines live gayly for a 
week in the parlor vases, filled with water; 
then we ramble to the woods and meadows 
for something to supply their places. As we 
near a swamp a rosy mist seems rising in the 
distance. It isa settlement of Rhodora Cana- 
densis in full bloom. This impatient shrob 
pulsforth ite pale crimson flowers in crowds 
along its bare stems Jong before its leaves are 
Teady to appear. We cut a number of the 
beautifal boughs and look around for other 
seizures. Further on the Pinxter Flowér 
( Azdlea nudifiera), a near relative of Rhodora, is 
out in all her glory, and, in spite of the dan- 
g8roas bog, we pluck branchés of her pink 
and purple blossoms. What shall we do for 
white flowers to go with them? Ah! the 
Shad Bush is in season. Her white banners 
are displayed by the margin of the 
brook, a few rods further on, and quanti- 
ties of them are soon in our possession. 
Splendid trophies are these of our success 
in bringing home the Spring; but we must 
add to them a contribution from the Scarlet- 
stemmed Willow. It is thickly studded with 
velvet catkins of the tenderest silver gray. 
Then a few branches of the White Maple, 
drooping with yellow blossoms, and some from 
the Red Maple, brilliant with deep crimson 
fascicles. We hurriedly pull up two or three 
yards of Arbor Vite Evergreen, still verdant 
under the decayed forest leaves, and hasten 
home withour spoils, The Maples, with the 
Willow, and part of the Amelanchier (Shad 
Bush) fill one vase for the parlor. Azalea, 
Rhodora, and more of the Amelancbier are for 
the other, with the Evergreen carelessly en- 
twined among their branchlets and about the 
vase. 

On stands, brackets, and mantel these several 
groups of wild flowers may flourish as richly as 
if im their native heamts. During a Month or 
more they will diffuse beruty and fragrance 
around us, recalling to mind many faded mem- 
ories of the past and furnishing us with themes 
of cheerfalness for the future—hepes whose 
fruition we can wait for in patience—and thus 
have we joyfully brought home the Spring. 


eee 


RURAL ITEMS. 


Tae following is a striking comparison 
of the respective interest in sheep industry in 
the three great progressive agricultural nations 
of the world—Engiand, France, and the United 
States. The number of acres is given, also 
the sheep kept: 





Acres. Sheep. 


Great Britain and Ireland........ 97,000,000 34, 00,000 
PRRAG. 25. ADS. TH 95,000,000 27,000,000 
United States. ..........6..00....6¢ 407785011 = 28,877,961 


If the United States supported as many sheep 
per acre as Great Britain, her number of sheep 
should rise from 28,000,000 to 250,000,000, 


.... Prof, Baird asserts that the supply of 
fish along the New England coasts is sensibly 
aiminishing. Shoal fish, though produced in 
enormous quantities, have s0 many enémies 
that great havoc is caused among them, entire- 
ly apart from that.effected by man. The dog- 
-fish kills them in myriads, while the bluefish 
seems created only to destray. Then the de- 
struction by sea birds is almost incalculable. 
Besides all their natural enemies, the fish have 
had to contend with the fixed engines and 
weirs, which destroy them wholesale as they 
travel to their spawning grounds. 


.«+eThe advantages of a diversified industry 
in agrictilture are ilustrated by facts which 


may be tnteresting te our farmers. It is stated © 


that at an agtienltural meeting at Valencien- 
nes, France, a triumphal arch was eteected 
beating the following inseription: ‘‘ The 
growth ef wheat in this district. before the 
production of beet-root sugar was only 976,- 
000 bushels, The number..of oxen was 700. 
Sificé the introduction of the stgat mianufac- 
ture the growth of wheat has been 1,168,000 
bushels and the nimber of oxen 11,000.” 


---,A company has -been formed in Los 
Cal., and 200 acres Fecha 

tor the purpose of raising the 
fuel wit ddneediad thes -4d Uligaes 
from whieb large returns are expeeted. This 
tree is known to be @ very rapid 


kindly climates, end some. spéci- 
mens are named which, though only four and 


wer in. 
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"It fs sal when Tyler returned heme 
— presideney his neighbors, who shared 
the gen@ial Giégust over his statesmanship 
which befell his party, made him roadmaster, 
out of conteatpt. The district was a fearfully 
hilly one, and the ex-President took up his 
hew task With great  alacrity. Such plowing 
down of hilis and filling up of depressions was 
never before known. The irate Virginians 
Were roundly taxed ; but they got good roads 
and enough of presidential roadmasters. 


....Phe rabbit forms an important article of 
food in Great Britain and Ireland. In addition 
to the very large number imported from the 
Continent, it is estimated there are annually 
bred for food 27,000,000 rabbits. The flesh is 
sold at an average rate of twelve cents (gold) 
per poand, which is fully a third less than the 
price of beef and considerably under that of 
the choicer portions of the sheep. The value 
of the annual supply is estiaiated at $7,875,000. 


..Afarmer fn Fresno County, Calffornia, 
reports.that from a field of five acres he cut 
20 tons of alfalfa hay, which netted him $10 
per ton ; also one crop of alfalfa seed, weighing 
2,200 pounds, which netted him 20 cents per 
pound. This isa Clear profit of $128 per acre, 
though it isnot stated that any allowance is 
made for interest on the value of the land or 
the exhanstion produced by the cropping. 


....-Mr. 8. M. Wells, one of the leading onien 
growers of Connecticut, writes to the New 
York 7ribune that the best fertilizer for this 
crop is the richest stable or hog-pen manure, 
plowed in four inches deep. The land, he 
says, should be subsoiled. Au application of 
forty bushels of wood-ashes per acre after the 
onions have been once hoed has an excellent 
effect. 


... Harris Lewis, now presideut of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, is known to 
be a strong advocate of the economy of culti- 
vating root crops. He is reported, after trying 
numerous varieties, to now cultivate only the 
Long Red, Ovoid, and Yéliow Globe Mangels 
(giving preference to the Long Red), and the 
White Sweet German turnips. 


.«..P. N. Calkins, near Iowa City, Ia., from 
March 11th to December 31st, 1874, made 2,127 
pounds of butter from an average of twelve 
cows, four of them heifers, and five over 
twelve years ofage. During the summer they 
Tecéived mo other feed than grass from the 
prairies. The butter was sold for $638. 

...An oak tree recently felled at Panton, 
England, was sold for $325. The trunk brought 
$250 and the bark and branches $75, Those 
who think we may presently be foreed to im- 
port timber can read, mark, and inwardly 
digest this litt!e item of news and govern 
themselves accordingly. 


....On the farm of Wm. Torr, Lincolnshire, . 


England, in 1859, there were 500 acres in grass, 
600 in wheat, 250 in barley, 415 1n roots, 100 in 
oats, and 335 in clover and grass for mowing. 
The acreage in roots most strongly denotes a 
marked difference between English and Amer- 
ican farming. 

...-The grand gold medal of the Central 
Society of Agriculture of Pas-de-Calais, France, 
bas been awarded to Mons, Vilmorin, of Paris, 
for his improved beet seed, which wes selected 
out of twenty-seven competing varieties sub- 
jected to the Society’s experiments. 


...A correspondent of the New York 7ri- 
bune says twenty-five years’ experience con- 
vinees him that no other kind of stock can be 
grown so easily and with so much profit as 
can mules. 


. At a corn-husking party in Wisconsin 
three men husked 308 bushels of corn in 5 hours 
and 40 minutes. 


..B. R. Marsh, of San Francisco, has re- 
cently invested $27,000 in Angora goats. 


i ——— 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING C0, 


HIGGANUM, CONN., 
and for Sale by all their Agents, 


_LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in in Ronklonent Missouri. 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRIOULTURAL LANDS 
BEST TOBACOO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 

Short Winters—No Grasshoppers. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 


TERMS: One-tenth down, balance in seven years, at 
seven per cent. interest. 
FREE TRANSPORTATION 


to the lands furnished p urchasers. For circulars, 
8, taps, O80, 





address 
A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis, 
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BEAUTISBUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 


Suitable for Immediate Flowering, 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


A Complete. Fertilizer for ali Crops. 


MAPES’ NITROGENIZED' SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


ANIMAL MATTER ‘Bone, es a u ‘ante Acid, and Potaey ‘Saits. 


resulta.” Within the pout Be youre? 
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Awarded Silver Medal (only three} 
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é > u.Y. 
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Bones and interior of the foot when healthy. 


Coffin-bone in a contracted foot. 


SLOAN’S HOOF OINTMENT An I:ifallible Remedy for all diseases ofthe hoof of the horse ; eat Sates: 
lar, or Sotto Lamon, Hooton care, Ral in hon ld yal Degg Pumice Foot, and Thrush: and 
“le, and promote the growth Price, One Dollar. 

& Tavion,Props., Chicago. your address, sey sell ona Gosia Hoses od Cotte Doster ERER 


Sold in New York oy JOMN S HENRY, CURRAN & CO, 8 College Place. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
USE 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


residences in the country, with Sample Carded Colors 


AVERILL OHEMICAL PAINT c= 








Nombering tm pagum. end con five beauti- 
colored $ on receipt of 50 cents. 
Catalogue, without plates, free to all 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE BEST MACHINE EN THE WORLD. 


BELOIT 
SELF--AND HAND-RAKE REAPER, 
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MENEELY'S BELLS. 
SUT et Bar 


that of al. 
others. 
P.-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


BUCKEYE BELA, FOUNDRY, 
’ Establith 4d in 1897. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the bes dest Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches 













Bohools, 
Factories, Court ‘Sener, Fire Alarms, 
Chimes, etc. Fully 


Warranted” 


llustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 sud 104 East Second St., Cincinnatl. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
“Special altendion given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated ogues sent tree. 
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PAINTS, ROOFING MATERIALS. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSE 


WiTtH 


National Mixed Paint. 


FIRST PRIZE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
1874, OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 


It is Ges cheapest, because it is more durable, beautt. 





“itis economical than any other Paint. 
It is put up ready fer use and ean be applied by any 
on 

If not to be had of your store i senda 


wares. rd (she fee a omere Sid mehonee 
of your address 
A responsible Agent wanted in each town. 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


68 Barelay St., New York. 
Factory 618. and @20 West 2d st. ° 


SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable faniily Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of ondet. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
“be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$6, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than amy other ma- 
chine ean by the use of two; the move- 
meént of treadle being only two inches— 
four'to six being ordinarily required. 
| soda em awarded November, 1873— 

awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 











petition. Send for samples and circulars. 
BECKWITH S. M. CO., 

New York: 862 Broadway, 

Chicago : 231 Wabash Ave. 
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THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


send for Cireular. ‘“ VICTOR” 6, M, CO.,, 





54 East Tenth St., New York, 





PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


DiC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and 








Ooramon Sheet iran, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 
= 183 ‘MANURACTURERS OF ; 
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THE DYING. BODY 
~~ SUPPLIED WITH. THE 
NVICOR OF LIFE 


* THROUGH 
DR. RADWAWY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


itl make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hxirstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pusteles, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Month,and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 














It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System ; it cures 
with certainty all Chronte, Diseases 
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THE FLUIDS. 
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R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 
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DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 
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THE 


R. M. TAYLOR. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87)and: $9 Bowery, 65: Chrystie, and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New tel 


‘INDE 


PENDENT. 


W. H. Dreraar 


(Branch Store 8! Fourth Avenue), Bia. 


| STILL CONTINUE TO KBEP THE LARGEST STOLK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


_ of any House in the, United States, whieh they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 








To School 
SCHOOL 


“MARVEL” 
184 and 186 State Street Chicago Hil. 


Officers and Chureh, Trustees : 
OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Zerms from the 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
SCHOOL DESKS, 





WE MAKE ONLY STRICTLY PORE GOODS 
White Lead, Y_RAMEg 






a 


Rrery keg of our White Lead bears 
warrant, and we guarantee a —s of fineness and 
urpassed.: 4 


whiteness uns 








| Pure White Lead 


THIS PACKAGE SONTAINS 





* Linseed Oil 





above analysis. 





$25 IN GOLD will \be paid 
| ing the contents of this keg different from the 


DAVI8)GHAMBERS & CO. 


“te any =e finds 








“SOLD BY neat RVERUWHERE, - 








WILSON & EVENDEN, 


Patentées and Manufacturers, 


A7 & 49 W. Lake S 


BF. 


| 75 WARREN 


Ww. 


lcago, 
Ne . 4 





fe yeelsio, Do Your Own a Printing 


Portable 


A double-barrel 


ss Press for cards, labela, 





sizes for: 





nD, bar.or front 





Amateur - 











ee} 
4 ee 
\ 


MILLER'S FALLS CO. 


and Tool Holders have been sent outyand so far as 
we have heard not one has failed to give satisfaction. 
We have many hundred letters ordering more goods 
and speaking well of those received and in use. 
These goods are forsale at our lowest prices by 
nearly all the Hardware Dealers in the United States. 
If they are wanted in places where not 50 kept, we 
will send them by MATL, PREPAID, on receipt of the 





: 

i iS 
j = 

re 6) Ga 

Hi MILLER’S FALLS Co, J 

i 78 Beekiwan St N. Y. i 





is hollow and twenty cast-stee! 
we vis, 10 bradewls of vestous 
o UUs mer, 











ve in Printers’ ene —— 
‘Washington St., Boston 


More than 20,000 of the Bracket Saw frames 











‘| omamernn: TREES. 
URGE STOCK, LOW RATES, 


| Address 
BE. MOODY & BONS, Lockport, N. Y. 
NIAGARA NURSERIES, Established 1839, 



















Asbestos 


ABDESTONMOOPING, § for Steep dvi tl 






[March 18, 1875. 


|.A COUGH, 
| Pista tase at 


UIMM RaT Ae ATTENTION 
nd should be checked. If allowed 
to continue, 


















tation of the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 

THROAT AFFECTION, 

or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


on the parts, ong ae 


Tells or Bronehitis, ehitis, Asthma, Caiarrh, = © Came 


always good Secu 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


es useful in cigering the voice = 
before singing or 
n unusual exertion of the vocal o mt 
af I ING (0 the good re 


“OBTAIN nt the genuin: 


BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


whieh ‘sold every! efficacy by a test of many 
years. r 





CHIL DREN 
ag 





MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW'S: SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nufses in the United States; an@ has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing suecess by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomath, relieves wind colic, regulates, the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and co: to mother «ani 
child. We believe it to be the and Surest Rem- 
edy in the Wotid in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA EN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other canse; Full direction: 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuin« 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S! Why Will You 


HOUSBOOLD cn 
PANAGEA 


FAMILY. 
LINTMENT 


PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


CURTIS. & BROWN, 
No. 216 Fulton street, New York. 


“BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will desttoy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. Goa by all Druggists, 

25 5 Cents a Box. 





or Stomach, , =m 
Colic, Pain tn the Back, 
Bowels, or Side, we would 
y: The HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA and Fam- 
ily Liniment is of a’ 
the remedy you 
want for internal and ex- 
ternal It has cured 
the above complaints in 
‘thousands of cases. There 
‘is no mistake about it. 
|Try it. Sold by all Drug. 
‘gtste. 














To make the GUMS Regret etre 


BR N’s ~ 
CAMPHO 


SAPONACEOUS 


|DB NTIFRICH. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 
wetsl > & 63S 


Manufactared-by 
JOHN 1, BROWN & SONS, Boston. 
CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, 


BBW, Poms f chip 
‘ 
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